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AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


‘Modern housing,’ let us say, has certain qualities and embodies 
certain methods and purposes, which distinguish it sharply 
from the typical residential environment of the past century. 
For one thing, it is built for efficient use over a period of years: 
therefore, it is not designed primarily for quick profits. It is 
‘planned’: and so it must be non-speculative. This new housing 
method recognizes that the integral unit for planning, the 
economical unit for construction and administration, and the 
social unit for living, is the complete neighborhood, designed 
and equipped as such. A modem housing development does 
not, therefore, constitute a mere mechanical extension of streets 
and agglomeration of individual, competitive dwellings. It has 
a beginning and an end, and some sort of visible, organic form. 
One part is related to another part, and each part serves a 
particular, predestined use. It can never deteriorate into a 
slum, or a ‘blighted area,’ or a case for expensive remedial 
‘city planning.’ 

Moreover, modem housing provides certain minimum amen¬ 
ities for every dwelling: cross-ventilation, for one thing; sun¬ 
light, quiet, and a pleasant outlook from every window; ade¬ 
quate privacy, space, and sanitary facilities; children’s play 
space adjacent. And finally it will be available at a price which 
citizens of average income or less can afford. 

On such mild premises, how many dwellings are there in the 
United States which might be termed ‘modern housing’? Very 
nearly none at all. Almost every dwelling put up since the 
war would have to be eliminated right away on the score of 
price alone, without even considering the matter of quality. 
By stretching one point or another, perhaps one could find as 
many as five or ten thousand, sheltering not more than one 
out of every three thousand families. 

In Europe, however, the figures are quite different. Since 
the war at least six million dwellings have been put up which 
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AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

do, by and large, really constitute ‘modern housing’ as the term 
has here been defined. In England, Germany, Holland, and 
several other countries, with a combined population only 
slightly greater than that of the United States, there are four 
and a half million such dwellings, and about one seventh of 
all the families live in them. That is the contrast, ten thousand 
to four and a half million, each serving the same population. 
‘Modern European housing’ would be a tautological phrase; 
there is practically no modem housing outside of Europe. 

How did this happen? During most of this period America 
enjoyed unparalleled ‘prosperity,’ while Europe had little but 
poverty, financial chaos, and political instability. But today, 
after ten dizzy years of speculative building activity, America 
has little to show but congested tenements, wooden three- 
and four-deckers, and jerry-built, jostling bungalows; fore¬ 
closures, evictions, worthless mortgages, tax-delinquencies, and 
municipal bankruptcy; miles of unused pavement, vacant lots 
and expensive rotting utilities; a vastly increased and rapidly 
increasing area of blight and decay; and an oversupply of 
gadgeted millionaires’ rookeries; while Europe has millions 
of low-rental, high-standard, modern dwellings in communities 
planned carefully to provide a maximum of amenity, pleasant¬ 
ness, efficiency, and long-time economy. 

The truth of the matter is that the cities and nations of 
Europe could no longer support the luxury of speculative, sub¬ 
standard, chaotic house-construction. There was an acute 
shortage at the end of the war, accompanied by a complete 
breakdown in the old agencies of house production. And, 
fortified by half a century of experiment and increasing dis¬ 
satisfaction, Europe was just realistic enough to supplant the 
obsolete and wasteful practice of the nineteenth century with 
an entirely new method. The land, construction, finance, and 
management of low- and medium-cost dwellings were removed 
from the speculative market: housing became a public utility. 

We also had a housing shortage in 1920, but we were blind 
to the portents. Instead of setting up a new method, we en¬ 
couraged, aided, and abetted one of the fanciest periods of 
speculative housing activity which the world has ever witnessed. 
With the result that, if the profit and property system were 
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wiped out tomorrow, it would still take half a century to wipe 
out the bad effect on our environment of the golden era of 
capitalism. 

Pretty soon there will be another shortage, due to the building 
hiatus of the past four years. Shall we revive the old land-and- 
dwelling business on the same old terms (if that were indeed 
possible in its pixsent state of paralysis), or shall we revise up¬ 
ward our standards (at present about the lowest in the west¬ 
ern world in all essential matters) of what a dwelling and an 
environment should be? Shall we put the final touch of ruin 
on our cities or shall we work out a method of attack at least 
as broad and realistic as that which Europe developed fifteen 
years ago? A method, that is, which is not confined to a few 
futile ‘model’ projects set up in a vacuum, or to a handful of 
extravagant and sentimental essays in ‘slum-clearance,’ but a 
method which determines that our next five million dwellings 
shall belong to the twentieth century and not to the nine¬ 
teenth. 

There should be no implication that Europe has actually 
solved the housing problem. Far from it. Of the six miUion 
dwellings, not more than half were within reach of the lowest- 
income groups, even at the time of their construction. And no 
country has even approached the matter of housing the wage¬ 
less unemployed (with the exception of Hitler’s handful of 
poor-farms). Indeed, most of those governments whose pro¬ 
ductive housing policies were their only creative measure in a 
decade of chaos and contradiction are now quite dead, and the 
period from 1919 to 1932 is a closed epoch. What even the im¬ 
mediate future holds in store, in housing or in larger matters, 
no one can say. 

But still, there it is for all to see: a new standard of human 
environment, and a new technique for achieving it. And, 
although it is not true that any social-economic order which 
could produce good housing would be ipso facto a good system, 
it is certainly true that any arrangement which cannot do so 
is a reactionary and anti-social one. 




PART ONE 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY CITIES 
A RECORD OF FAILURE 




I. THE PERIOD OF BLACK CONGESTION 


The Past, whether cherished with the traditionalists, or scorned with 
the radicals, or ignored by the ‘average sensual man,’ yet descends 
irrevocably upon all of us alike. 

— Patrick Geddes and Victor Branford: our social inheritance 


The Old Heritage and the Mew Deposit 

Most I'luropcan towns arc like the nine cities of'Troy. Each 
new layer, whellu'r it lies traiuiuilly side by side with the carlh-r 
deposits or whether it has boldly edaeed all but a few obstinate 
monuments, marks .some sort of revolution, some fundauu'ntal 
change in the <-onee[)tion of what environment should oiler to 
the eye, the body, and the mind; to the individual, the family, 
the class, and the community; to the rich and the poor; U» the 
rulers and the ruhal. Whether one reads history by the deaths 
of kings or by the price of wheat, by biittles or by bread or by 
art, one linds that each succe<>ding age built a backgrouml 
unmistakably on its own ti'rms. 

If there were no written history, one i-ould still deduce a 
great deal (as iiulei'd a large part of pr(>S(‘nt written history luis 
been (hahu'cd) from a ruined Roman bath, a liiinlly eastern 
Romanes([ue idoister, a mediaaal l atlualral and guiltl-hall in¬ 
separable from the banked-up burgher houses. Moreover, il 
each authentic layer marks a revolution in [mrpo.se and [lower, 
it can usually show a develo[)ment, or at least a change, in 
means: new techniques “Socitil, economic, structund, testhctic 
—■ for .setting u[) the new [tattern. 

Each ‘Style’ marked olf ne:itly in the hislorh's of arehit<*cture 
does not of itself constitute a com[)l<'te layer. A real .stagt: in 
the history of environment has its vernacular as well as its 
momunents, its [itittern of streets and o[>en s[«ic(‘.s and living 
habits as well as its ornamental tletail and ineasurabh' [)ro[)or- 
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tions. Most European cities have only three distinct historic 
deposits, still recognizably intact in some sort of everyday use. 
Broadly, these layers may be labeled mediaeval, neo-classic, 
and nineteenth century. Or, if one prefers to classify them by 
their makers — the scale figures which explain them — they 
are the respective backgrounds of merchant-craftsmen and 
priests; of princes and armies; of industrialists and wage- 
earners. 

The subject of this book is the promise and possibility, even 
the concrete beginning, of quite a new layer, as different from 
any of the others as they were from each other. But let us first 
recall a few of the general characteristics of the earlier deposits. 

First there is the mediaeval nucleus: the cobbled market-place 
with the Guild or Town Hall in immediate focus and the 
cathedral just outside but still dominant. The steep roofs build 
up to slender spires and solid towers. And the narrow alleys, 
with their glass-fronted houses leaning toward each other, 
converge with less ingenuousness than is at first apparent to 
our rectilinear eyes. Such a picture, grown a trifle more ab¬ 
stract and four-square toward the end of the period, holds good 
for most of northern Europe straight through the seventeenth 
century. 

But this nucleus, convincing though it still is for the most 
part, now stands a trifle off-center except in such towns as 
Liibeck or Chartres. And if we locate on a map some near-by 
district with an abundance of ‘Squares,’ ‘Avenues,’ parades, 
and palace parks, we can easily guide ourselves into the next 
phase of city-development — the neo-classic eighteenth century 
which built by Rule, but did not always rule by Reason. 

Here regularity is a virtue and repetition a means to effect. 
Here belong the quiet English squares, urbane and dignified. 
Here also is the dominant symmetrical palace, with windows 
evenly punched, clipped gardens and military parade-grounds, 
tree-lined approaches and subtly planned perspective vistas. 
Above all, here is the radial avenue, straight as the volley which 
played no small part in its conception. The avenues are flanked 
by fine trees and imposing fagades, impersonal fronts which 
give little clue to any extremes of luxury or squalor, of spacious 
gardens or congested alleys, which may exist behind them. 
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the period of brack congestion 

But as wc follow the avenue in the direction of tiuflic, the 
trees begin to (all away, the impca'sonal fax^ades have been re¬ 
furbished in the interests orcomtnercial eoinpetilion rather than 
princely perspectix'c. "riic great bulk o( our city the blanket 
which fills the gaps between palace and catluxlral, which 
swallowed up the gardiais behind the nualia^val houses, which 
turned the palaces into mus<auns for curios or places ot busi¬ 
ness, and which finally carried the city, on a wave olhnauendous 
expansion, far beyond its last outlying st^t ol ibrtideations - 
was the work of the nineteenth century. 

To see the ninetecaitli century pur<‘ anti undefiled we must 
go to the railroad station. A shade* mon* ord(*rly and prepos¬ 
sessing in (lermany than in luigiand or France, a Bahnhofplatz 
is still pretty much the same the world over. A for(*ground of 
noise, dirt, beggars, souvenirs arid shrill competitiv<* advertising, 
of tanglexl stn*et-c.ar lines and tortuous traflu*. A middl(*-ground 
of wan*hous<*s, gild(*d (heaters, comi)etiug shop-fronts and 
commercial hot(*ls with gnu*som(* ornament and uuconviiu'ing 
marbli^ entraiu’es. A bac’kground <»f smok<*sta.cks and tall 
crowded tt'uenumts. \I)own by the railroad tracks’ (jr ^Back 
of the station’ means \slimf in any language. 

But p<*rhaps this singU* vaaitag(*-point is unfair. I lie nim*- 
teimth century as it turned tint vonur int(» the twemtieth built 
suburbs as w<‘ll as tc*n(*m('nts* It had its reatiion tow;ird Ro¬ 
mantic' esc'ape as wc'll as its orthoclox businc*ss gods. Any of 
tint radiating troll(*y-lines will probably take* us to one ol th(*S(t 
residential districts populaUal Iiy the middle classc*s in the 
eight it‘S and nin<*tic*s. 

But alas, what do we find? ()f‘the dim %*agu(* hope for a 
bettc'r (‘uvironment, liardly a trace. But as a witu<*ss to tin* 
more spcH'ific liopc*s of* tin* land-sp(*culator and tlie r<*al-estate 
promoter, tlu'n* are whole distr'icts, wlioh* tcnvns, S([ue<*/ed into 
a gridirou network rt*gardless of gc*ography or any other scaenee, 
c'arv(‘d np into salable* front lec*t, into twelve*- to twc*nly-fl>ot. 
lots, into solid lilocks of teneuK'Uts, into an ngliness and taste- 
lessrnsss never ix'fon* produced with such n*lcutless energy on 
tint l;ivv, ol* tin* (*artlu 

In London there are miltss and miles of iJy-Iaiw Htreets/ 

with <*n<Uess bristlitig rows of narrtm^ houSf‘S Bro<rustf*an 
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dwellings which, like the brownstones of New York, were never 
suited to any of the demands incident to the successive uses to 
which they were put; upper middle-class residences, boarding¬ 
houses, small flats. 

On the Continent the five or six or seven or even eight¬ 
storied apartment-house, with two or three tiny paved courts 
one back of the other supplying all the light and air and out¬ 
look, and with a grim beetling fagade supplying all the archi¬ 
tecture, was so perfected that an English doctor writing in 1896 
could say that ‘the whole town [Berlin] may be characterized 
as a tableland of bricks and mortar 72 feet high, cut up by 
intersecting valleys representing the streets.’ 

A few of the more persistent and adventurous citizens escaped 
somewhat farther, into straggling ‘individual’ villas and bunga¬ 
lows on the outskirts. There they could raise a small piece of 
green lawn and perhaps a few cabbages if they could not, or 
not for long, contemplate the primeval. But for the most part 
the inhabitants of the By-Law streets and the respectable sub¬ 
urbs clipped their vague desires to the shape of their condition 
and concentrated on more pressing matters. The scale figure 
of the nineteenth century is nothing if not busy. And as for the 
admitted slum-dwellers, the submerged half or two thirds of 
the population, they remained exactly where they were, only 
more so, paying a little more rent for a trifle more dilapidated 
and congested quarters, and without benefit of even the most 
fleeting notion of escape. 

The nineteenth century did not invent the modern western 
housing problem. Despite the rigorous land control, house¬ 
owning became a speculative trade as far back as the thirteenth 
century. But the mediaeval towns, particularly those which 
were not too continuously preoccupied with defense, were on 
the whole remarkably spacious and even hygienic. The same 
towns in the Renaissance, and later after the expensive and com¬ 
plicated Vauban Bastion fortifications had come in, presented 
quite a different aspect. Gardens were built over, alleys clogged 
up, principles of hygiene and sanitation lost, and the pestering 
of many families in one small house’ contributed to great waves 
of disease and sudden death. 
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less Utopias (some on paper and some actually constructed). 
Think of the huge engineering constructions, the household 
conveniences, the hygienic inventions. Think of bathtubs, 
running hot and cold water, steam heat, railroads, electric 
lights, steel skeletons, power, elevators, paved roads, auto¬ 
mobiles, steamships, telephone and telegraph, photography, lino¬ 
type, public education, hospitals, public libraries, museums. 
Surely there never was an age with so many practical and ur¬ 
gent ideas about civilization. 

Which is probably true enough. And yet, looking around at 
the still visible monuments to a century of building, what can 
one say but that the constructive energy of Europe and America, 
from about 1800 onward, was devoted almost exclusively to 
the production of a definitely low-grade environment by 
any standard or from any realistic point of view? The cities 
grew progressively uglier and more wasteful and less workable. 
The average dwelling of the average citizen was narrower, 
darker, dirtier, and more crowded in the prosperous middle 
decades than it ever had been before. And if it was a trifle 
more sanitary in some instances by igooj this advantage was 
balanced by far less accessibility to work-places and play- 
places and open cotmtry, and by greatly increased rents. 

The entering wedges which were beginning to change this 
state of things, ever so slightly, were all against the dominant 
currents of the time. They belong to our day rather than 
their own. Morris and Marx alike, the power engineers and 
the physicists and the geographers and the sociologists, are all 
more important to us than they were to their contemporaries. 
The forces actually dominant in the Industrial Revolution all 
had their specific influence on city and country, on houses and 
architecture, and the net effect was almost invariably a bad 
one. As Morris put it: 

‘Even if a tree is cut or blown down, a worse one, if any, is 
planted in its stead, and, in short, our civiHzation is passing 
like a blight, daily growing heavier and more poisonous, over 
the whole face of the country, so that every change is sure to 
be a change for the worse in its outward aspects.’ 

Perhaps the classic picture of a high nineteenth-century slum, 
at its most exuberant and purest stage, is that given by Friedrich 
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Engels in 1844. He is describing the view from Ducie Bridge 
on the river Irk in Manchester. 

‘At the bottom flows, or rather stagnates, the Irk, a narrow 
coal-black, foul-smelling stream, full of debris and refuse, which 
it deposits on the shallower right-hand bank.... Beside this, the 
stream itself is checked every few paces by high weirs, behind 
which slime and refuse accumulate to rot in thick masses. 
Above the bridge are tanneries (which fill the whole neighbor¬ 
hood with the stench of animal putrefaction), bonemills and 
gasworks, from which all drains and refuse find their way into 
the Irk, which receives further the contents of all the neighbor¬ 
ing sewers and privies.... Below the bridge you look upon the 
piles of debris, the refuse, filth, and offal from the courts on the 
steep left bank. Here each house is packed close behind its 
neighbor and a piece of each is visible, all black, smoky, crumb¬ 
ling, ancient, with broken panes and window-frames— The 
background is furnished by old barrack-like factory build¬ 
ings and embraces the pauper burial-ground, the station of the 

Liverpool and Leeds Railway, and, in the rear of this, the work- 
house, the “Poor Law Bastille” of Manchester, which, like a 
citadel, looks threateningly down from its high walls and 
parapets on the hilltop, upon the working people’s quarters 
below.’ 

The gasworks, the railroad station, the cemetery, the poor- 
house! No realistic painter, no satiric draftsman, could do 
that typical industrial slum justice: it would require the mystic 
and infernal palette of a Rouault. 

But 1844 is a long time ago, and the science of public health 
has made great strides in the interim. ‘Zoning’ has become 
common practice. Still, there is hardly a single city on either 
side of the Atlantic which could not today show at least a small 
area in most ways comparable. And there are literally thou¬ 
sands of mining and mill towns, particularly in America, whose 
principal features Engels might have been describing. Let us 
see what Engels himself says, fifty years later, of the improve¬ 
ments: 

‘Drainage has been introduced or improved, wide avenues 
have been opened up athwart many of the worst slums I had 
to describe.... But what of that? Whole districts, which in 
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1844 I could describe as almost idylHc, have now, with the 
growth of the towns, fallen into the same state of dilapidation, 
discomfort, and misery. Only the pigs and the heaps of refuse 
are no longer tolerated. The bourgeoisie have made further 
progress in the art of hiding the distress of the working classes. 
But that, in regard to their dwellings, no substantial improve¬ 
ment has taken place, is amply proved by the^ Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Housing of the Poor,” 1885.’ 

And indeed it was. The essential difference between Engels, 
the drastic revolutionist, and the plodding, ineffective ‘reform¬ 
ers’ of this period, whom we shall have occasion to mention la¬ 
ter, is principally the fact that Engels really saw the world about 
him, and knew that it was not good. 

More People in the Same Space 

And these rows of new houses, added to the Wen, are proofs of 
growing prosperity, are they? These make part of the increased 
Lpitalofthe country, do they? — William Cobbett; rural rides 

Every major aspect of the Industrial Revolution had its own 
attendant influence on the form and (quality of human back¬ 
ground. There were local variations in detail, but it is only 
remarkable, in a period of such pronounced growth in national 
spirit, that all the main lines in the environment picture are 
international and intercontinental in scope. What is true of 
Philadelphia and Sydney is almost equally true of Berlin and 
Lyons and Manchester. The same forces were at work, im¬ 
pelled by the same credos and purposes. 

That the problem was a large order for any age, no one can 
deny. In the first place, population increased by leaps and 
bounds. In spite of emigration, in spite of the beginning of a 
general knowledge of birth control, in spite of slum diseases 
Ind high rates of infant mortality, the population of England 
increased from less than 9 millions in 1801 to more than 36 
millions in 1911. And that of Germany from 24.5 millions in 
1800 to 65 millions in 1910. Such facts alone might weU ac¬ 
count for a certain amount of overcrowding along the way, 
even if the increase were evenly distributed geographically, 
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real wages high enough to pay an ‘economic’ rent, and the 
building industry geared to supply the average demand. 

But the additional population was by no means evenly dis¬ 
tributed. The Industrial Revolution had, by some means 
which no science or theory of history has as yet been quite able 
to explain, called them forth. And to the centers of industry 
they went, by the hundreds of thousands. By 1891, 72 per cent 
of the people in England and Wales were living in cities or 
towns. In Germany the movement came later, but was just 
as decisive. In 1871, 64 per cent of the population was rural. 
By 1919? the proportions were reversed, and the rural popu¬ 
lation made up only 37.5 per cent. The net result, for all prac¬ 
tical purposes, is that the large European cities are just as 
new as the American ones. Indeed, many of them have ac¬ 
tually grown much faster. This fact is worth a little emphasis 
if only to show that, if many European towns have been able 
of recent years somewhat more effectively to direct and control 
this growth than have the American cities, it is in no wise be¬ 
cause their problem was any less difficult or the emergency 
less acute. 

From 1800 to the present, the people living in the Greater 
London area increased from about one million to over eight 
millions. In 1836, Paris had a population density of 11,000 
per square kilometer: by 1886 the figure was 29,000. But the 
most interesting comparisons are between the German and 
American cities, after the Franco-Prussian and Civil Wars 
respectively. Between 1871 and 1910, the population of Frank¬ 
furt and Diisseldorf quintupled. And in a table prepared in 
1913, Mr. Frederick Howe compared various German and 
American cities of about equal population in 1880, and 
showed that the former had grown about twice as fast as the 
latter. 

This is not the place to indulge in speculation as to the 
reasons, or judgment as to the real necessity, for this vast cen¬ 
tralizing movement. It happened. And what were the effects 
on human environment? 

Overcrowding, of course. Overcrowding in every depart¬ 
ment of the housing operation. Congestion of people in rooms; 
‘extra’ families in dwellings; contraction of room areas and of 
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the number of rooms per dwelling; overstufRng of both rooms 
and dwellings into tall honeycomb rookeries and tenements; 
overcoverage of land by buildings; and the endless multiplica¬ 
tion of packed residential blocks, without benefit of even the 
slenderest intervening slice of open area — whether country, 
park, playground, grass-plot, or mere breathing-space. Over¬ 
crowding, moreover, of every family’s budget with a newly 
exorbitant rent item. 

But how could this be? According to the most respectable 
nineteenth-century economic theories (or, at least, according 
to that section of the theories which was taken to heart by the 
most respectable people), the increased demand should have 
fostered tremendous competition; and the competition should 
have resulted in large-scale production and greater efficiency; 
and that should have produced in turn a better and cheaper 
product, profits for the most efficient, and general satisfaction 
aU around. But alas, if there is any commodity to which that 
little equation applies less than to any other commodity, it 
is land — land and buildings. Large-scale production of a kind 
there was, and even, in a sense, there was greater ‘efficiency’: 
less land and less building per person. And profits there cer¬ 
tainly were. But the satisfaction, however intense, was limited 
to a few, and the dwellings themselves got steadily worse and 
more expensive. 

This is about the way it worked. The people came down on 
the towns like the proverbial Assyrians, except that as it turned 
out they were rather the sheep than the wolves of the story. 
And the thin tradition of Mediaeval and Renaissance city¬ 
building, which constituted all the ideas there were as to the 
nature and form of urban environment, was totally inadequate 
to the emergency. On the one hand there was the remnant 
of a conception, very vague, that a city is a sort of static 
picture, surrounded by walls and containing a more or less 
constant population. But, while the walls remained in many 
cases well on into the nineteenth, and even the twentieth, cen¬ 
tury, there was no longer any control, either exterior by author¬ 
ity or interior by conviction or desire, over the influx of new resi¬ 
dents. And on the other hand the population increased by leaps 
and bounds, finally bursting all the old barriers, and there was 
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factory ati.l the junction station ami the watrlfuse ti o, r*..- 
period when all the small tpnu amt open 

which had t.*ntle.l somewhat n. nuiigaie tin laT -■ .out’'.u 
apiiliaue.'S or hygienic regulalioit. w-rte i ovnrd ms-t I hr 
ports of later .sanitary inspr. tors in evtov .otmts*, she hi- ,, k 
after block, mile upon mile, whete irar g.odc.ci .n.-d. va-c- 
roa.ls ha.l h.'en tonveited int.i masomr ,oair, an<i .dirs-i. nu 
paved, unveutilated, ami without even the beneijri -a .% i, 
borhood pump. (Those in \Vashingt>iit. Uil., .nr mli .sn,- .ic.,; 
tlu; worst of these.| Thousan.ls <4 tannins led »-* li--.; 
day by day. 'fhrre wrje tew '.aniiaiy »rgn|,sij..nn sn'.,*'”. . 
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tion, and no building codes. Any sort of building could be, 
and was, used for a dwelling. 

But stiU there were not enough places for the people to live. 
And still, it was not possible in most cases for them to live at 
any great distance from the center. In many cities there were 
actual walls, often with gate-tolls and customs inspection. 
Cheap and convenient transportation means were still lacking. 
Often outlying land was kept from development through being 
in large estates, or in the hands of speculators who did not 
desire to build as yet. Moreover, particularly in the Continen¬ 
tal cities, the ancient traditions of a close town life and urban 
culture, centering around the market-place and the inns and 
the public halls, made life in a vorort or banlieu seem hardly 
worth living, even to the poorest denizens of the alleys. (And 
who can say, looking at some of the later Anglo-Saxon suburbs, 
that they were not right?) 

A great international wave of cholera and typhus began to 
result in a few timid and very mild sanitary measures. And 
about the same time the demand for dwellings brought about a 
degree of standardization and considerable large-scale construc¬ 
tion in the building industry. And thus, stiU for the most part 
within the old limits of the city, we come to the second period 
in the archaeology of the nineteenth-century dwelling. 

The Built-in Slum: A New Standard 

Land-values in the central districts had sky-rocketed. The 
average family had to be content with a smaller and smaller 
share of his dwelling-site. And presently two people were 
living where one had lived before. But the chaotic alley shanties 
were not sufficient to the requirements, of this more systematic 
land-sweating. New forms had to be found. 

This is the period when the modern built-in slum was really 
invented. There had, of course, been plenty of slums before, 
but not T(intil the prosperous middle decades of the nineteenth 
century did buildings appear which were slums from the mo¬ 
ment the plans were conceived or set on paper, slums duly 
legalized and codified and accepted in general practice. In 
some localities, it is true, they came in earlier: notably in the 
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early peruKls ofcomnu'iviul prosperity itt an«l 

And it was nut tlu* industrialism hut thr military has racks *>l 
Frederick the Great which introduced them t*» Frtissia. lint 
the results, in any ease, were (juite internati.uiallv . innparalilr. 
It is the heyday of the haek-tu-haek huttse, the railroad flat, 

ofthe worst Cuntinental ti'uemeuts. ^ 

In Amerii'u it was largely the Netp-ues and 'rureujuets vGiu 
had found ludgiutt in the alltws ami eaily tenements. In Kug- 
land, it was tlu^ Irish workers. Nassau .Senior tlest rtlird the 

homes of the Irish in Manehester in ih } /: 

‘These towns, fur in exU'Ut and numher of inhatnianf^ they 
are town.s, have been erected with the ntmo-a di-iier.anl .4 
everything exeept the imiueiliate aihaatage »*t the ipn tilalivr* 
(milder. A ear|»enter and builder unite m Imv a snies i.l hn.hh 
ing sites ami euver them with .so-, ailed houa-i, In one j.lne 
we found a whole street f'lhnung the . onr le nt a du< It, he, a«r.." 
in this way ileejier eellars eoiiltl he -a-i med witfioul tie* *-ot 
of digging, ei'Uars not fir storing w.ue,i oi iuhhr'<h, htit tot 
dwellings of human beings. N*tt one house in thi’i -aierf e-,, 
the cholera. In general the strret'i olthr-ie inhmh'; .ur unpavrd, 
with a dungheap .»r .litt-h iti the mhUllr; thr huui,-'. .ur hmH 
back to haek. without venfilatmu t.r thajnagr, ,md whole 
familie.s are limitetl to a lorner ol a * ell.n oi a g.otet.' 

By the eiul of the eenitiry some ot the moir -itukiisg vmit.try 
defects in such hituses may have been iMuiewhai inur.hrd, but 
unle.HS they had fallen down or been rrmoied {u m.ikr wa*; lor 
a railroad or a eh.inee .ommeo ial exteumm, tliey wr»r utiU 
standing, :md still oven rowtird. 

But a mere haek-to-ba< k hoine, two aosin higtt, w-ad4 
Itrni an unheaid-of iuxuiy tl.r the mtuttyiatitt h> Amrio ! he 

lir-st New York tenemrnfi laittl, im hlmt.dlv. our ol w,o 

a ‘modtT philanthfoph rnleipitir; wmr m-, trd m t'l.r 
thus inaugurating htur de. .ale-i of 'i,nho.nl if.it-i,' .m 
inrredihle type of coma tin t ton whhh bic.ik^ all k«n>wsi tr--.o!,5 
(short of am irnt Rome* tor emoionmental , I'l,;. 

buildings are twenty-tiu' teet wide .iml .sh'.m mmu-, ic-). .b*-;* 
on a twentydive by onedmudrribloot |,a, I'hey .ue tnr 
.seven st.iries high atul thete ate font dwrihtig'i |«ri fhk-a, .on 
taming all together two tomn.-, lor.king ut» the qijert, two on * 
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ten-foot rear court, and ten to twelve interior rooms, sometimes 
with tiny air-shafts, but often without windows of any sort. 
Privies or ‘school sinks’ were in the yard, and there might be 
as much as one faucet per floor. 

In Continental cities during this mid-century period, the 
poorer citizens were still likely to inhabit the basements, garrets, 
and back-buildings of apartment-houses whose only livable 
quarters were occupied by the middle class. Old buildings 
were cut up into tiny rooms, stories were added, wings were 
built on. The gauge of housing standards can be judged all 
too adequately from the quality of the ‘model’ tenements which 
began to appear, and which will be duly described in a later 
chapter. Between 1853 and 1887 in Berlin, the building code 
permitted apartment-buildings six and a half stories high 
(although many were higher), sixty-five feet wide and one 
hundred and seventy-five feet deep, covering all of the plot 
except three inner shafts, each about seventeen feet square. 
Strictly speaking, however, this ordinance belongs to the next 
period, when public authorities were endeavoring to bring 
‘order’ into the chaos. 

But why describe these paleolithic conditions? Many of the 
buildings are no longer in existence, and they never did cover 
a very large area by comparison with the present extent of our 
cities. Now we have paved streets, sewers, and whole volumes 
of building and sanitary codes. The back-to-back house and the 
railroad flat are alike outmoded. There is nothing like the den¬ 
sity of population living in the city-centers today that there was 
in the mid-nineteenth century. Why bring up the old horrors 
which, even if they were never solved satisfactorily, are still 
no longer with us in the same form? 

Which is all quite true, or at least almost quite true. For 
plenty of the buildings which horrified the hardy investigators 
of the fifties and sixties, and were officially ‘condemned’ in 
the nineties, are still inhabited and still in much the same 
state. But that is not the point here. The real reason for 
describing the first results of centralization and for analyzing 
the various influences which made them the way they were is 
a much more direct and positive one than mere historical 
muck-raking. For during that comparatively short period, the 
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basic standard for a n'hok m of mtxtmiim uw r<taHtiked. I'lir 
standard of demand was completely hrokeu tt.nvm. ■lltere wav 
an entirely new housing ‘norm; and f.**’ generations tlterealtrt 
any movement away from it was merely a matter *4 dr|‘tf>', 
of slow and expensive and frustratetl •rell.rut/ The ftmilautental 
pattern could iu>t he chauKcd until a <.»mj»letelv new vet ot 
purposes aiul methods <-ould he set in nmtion. not tn rrloiw, 
but to supersede the old <»nes. A machine had hern vet tip to 
grind out a new environment ll»r a new age. and there w.w tso 
way to change the jiroduct in any basic respci t without si sap 
ping the whole apiKtratus and inventing a new one. 

This Imusing machine had two major rlememi; tbr tantl 
speculator uml tin* small huiklrr, hoth almoit rsuiirly ttmou - 
trolled in acctadance with the ecnsomic «redo ..J tiir ttstir 
And, howeviT the liberal prim iple may have woske»i i.m in 
other departments of production, its elir, t on hou imy and • tH 
building was little short of dm-itions, hand h a vrjv pn nba; 
commodity, and ‘real estate* h in Home ways the nioit mural 
and purely relative mtiiou in os»r psya he, 

Space is prohahly tltr most itnpoitant angle ta*f»a, ca.at t»f 
a certain minimum of lirmnen't, in the «(n.disy <4 a dwr!ln«g. 
particularly an urban ilwetling. The amomit *4 -spur p^s 
house, hoth inside and out, play i a ilrtermining ji.nl imt 
in the convenience and a«lrqnai y o! die ititriioi .iuatutrjMne.t, 
hut also in light, air, ventilation, ont!*f»k, he.dth, », le.mhnri,», 
quiet, [irivacy, and reireational ta>thiir';. It ii noj tnse ui 
infinitum, that the more npaie there i-i, the benn vi Vu*- ilw'-dsog 
(as many of oiir matlirnutu'ally ijuite ..pm imd'We u 
American cities can ptovel. But thne ii ,i d'ismtr -sns tn 
urban housing below whit h it h true, that tfse |r o t'h»- 

worse dwelling. 

And what ileterminrs the ammmt *4 ‘ipa. e pet dH-dhng «r 
per persttn, whether in terms *4' site, hi**, k, i, ui 

city? Olivioifily, ahhttngh there aie other l.ni.a-, t'ur m*-o. 
important ami immediate tme it the pji,e ot i.md. htn! wh.o 
determines the jahe i4‘ lanth* Amt Ittar n whrte wr »>/-. 
one, of those infruvife little etjuathtici wtm h, hr. tuv «i.» wes-' 
not neat and arithmetii al, weie n. nttrih, diar.-ajdr.i 5.', c., • 
Manchester hihrrats. For the piiir oJ mfi.iu l.iml r. aioc'V 
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never the result of anything even faintly resembling the or¬ 
thodox conception of a free market deal. It is almost never 
achieved by agreement between willing competitive sellers, 
and buyers who know and desire the best for the least possible 
money, and who do not have to buy. On the contrary, it 
would present a much more nearly accurate picture of the 
process to say that the price of urban land is determined by 
the most intensive future use to which a speculator estimates 
that the plot can be put. And this ‘most intensive use’ is un¬ 
fortunately determined by a great many factors other than 
mere realistic considerations of residential quality or long-run 
economy. A thousand purely psychological and circumstantial 
variables arise, and perhaps the most important of these is the 
current evidence as to what is the lowest standard of space 
which people are putting up with at any given moment. In 
short, the price of land is largely determined by the lowest 
housing standards permissible or acceptable. 

It was not, therefore, the high price of land which produced 
the tenement. It was the possibility of high density, crystallized 
in building-codes, street-plans, development-costs, and even¬ 
tually in taxes, which pushed up the land-prices. 

And this is why that short period of utter chaos and unregu¬ 
lated congestion was so disastrously important. The whole 
standard of space, and the amenities which depend on space, 
was lowered to a point nearly approximating zero. And there 
it was to remain, with minor variations, for seventy-five years. 
Theoretically, and if the ‘public’ were ever in economic actual¬ 
ity the conscious and canny defender of its own long-time wel¬ 
fare which the classic economists liked to believe it was, the 
outcome would have been quite otherwise. This hypothetical 
united ‘pubhc’ would have constantly realized that the bad con¬ 
ditions of the forties were only a temporary emergency. It 
would have prevented the expansion and infinite multiplica¬ 
tion of those conditions by collectively and individually refusing 
to move to the newer districts unless they offered something 
fundamentally better. But how could this ‘public’ have acted 
that way? The pressure was becoming greater aU the time, 
instead of less. To refuse to move into bad dwellings would 
have been to refuse to have any shelter at all. 
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The n<"t result wus that tlu* early reformers — in any case 

not a very insniring group.wasted their eflbrts for the most 

patt witliin a pattern ot things wliieh was quite impossible to 
begin willi. florriiied sanitary inspectors, irate clergymen, 
conscieiuT-sah ing philanthropists, nationalists worried over the 
death an<l debility rate, <‘arnest ladies bent on ‘improving’ the 
lower classes, occasionally a tew honest doctors —they suc- 
ceed<'d merely in spirading and crystallizing the very things 
wliich they seemed to he tighting. At most they invented new, 
ami always more expensive, kinds of slums to supersede the old 
ones. Do m»t misumler.stJind me: I atn not ‘blaming’ them, 
i t ih,ip.s the wiujle cycle was (juite inevitable, or at least entirely 
beyond any easily imaginable contemporary control. But on 
the evidence one miust admit that their uchievenumts were re¬ 
markable only for their insullieieucy. 

h v Cmipitlmn: the Armtomv of Fear 

It must mit l»e thought that this failun* wa.s merely a relative 
<mr, that onr eyes were biggi-r than our resources, the .standard 
of living rising faster than the meatus of satisfying it. It is quite 
true that tme of the largest factors in increased co.sts was the 
gradually iticrea.sing provision, by legal enforceuK-nt, of various 
serviies and utilities: wat<T, .nanitary pluuihiug, sewers, refuse 
mllet tion, paved ami lighted .streets, trsuwporttition. And if 
they had hern usrtl cretitivt-ly, to set up that really new :ind 
better fiirm of envinunnenl whkh they so (tbvioiusly made pos- 
.sible, they would most certainly represent unqualilied progress 
in .standards of living. 

But there was very little either ereative or progressive about 
either the put {h tie or the immeiliute re.Hutts of the early sanitary 
regulations. ‘They .mm- out of stark ne(:r.ssily, and in that spirit 
they were ailminisirred, 

A very real and signilicant tlistinetion must be made, particu¬ 
larly in the fiehl ot re.Hlru live building legislation, between con- 
irtiimir (which may be t.ikeu to tneaii something positive to be 
worked./ecj atid nne'nitv, which implies souiethitig negative, to 
be finight against at any cost or by any means. A.s far as coii- 
venieme us coucerneil, plumbing ami hot and cold running 
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water and flush toilets are just exactly as desirable and valuable 
to a rural housewife as they are to an urban tenant. But when 
it conies down to simple vital necessity, the situation is quite 
different. A weU-laid-out five-acre farm with merely a pump 
and an outhouse by way of utihty, can be just exactly as healthy 
although by no means as convenient, as an urban flat provided 
with every latest hygienic gadget, from air-conditioning to 
glassed-in showers. But a crowded tenement centrally located 
in a high-density area, without ample running water, without 
flush toilets, and fronting on an unpaved and unserviced street, 
win probably have double the death- and disease-rate of the 
simple farmhouse — not to mention its wider effect as a likely 
breeding-place for city-wide epidemic. 

In the same way, a town of the usual early medieval type, 
small and definitely limited in extent and closely surrounded by 
open country, a town in which almost every house has a garden 
behind it, and whose air is not polluted by smoke or gasohne, 
has infinitely less of sanitary requirements than the same city 
when its area has been multiplied by ten, its population density 
quadrupled, and most of its workers spend their days in offices 
and factories. The modern metropohs has to start with an 
enormous burden of expensive equipment and services, merely 
to keep life going at all. 

And this was the form that the problem took, about the middle 
of the past century. Here and there a few doctors and inspectors 
began to connect disease and epidemic with smells, and smells 
with filth, and filth with miserable living conditions. There was 
a trickle, and then a deluge, of surveys and threatening statis¬ 
tics. In every large city, it began to appear that if you had the 
bad luck to be born in a working-class district, your expectancy 
of life was just about half what it would have been had you 
had the foresight to select middle-class parents. In slum dis¬ 
tricts, anywhere from thirty to seventy-five per cent of all 
babies born alive died within their first year. The prevalence 
of cholera, typhus, tuberculosis, rickets, pneumonia was shown 
to mount with beautiful geometrical regularity as the density 
of population and the lack of sanitary conveniences increased. 
Inadequate food was of course one factor, but food had grown 
somewhat cheaper around the middle of the century, with little 
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appreciable eflVet on vital statistics. Given a ‘bac-k-to-back’ 
house anti a ‘through’ luaist; comparable in every othei rt'spec.t 
including rt'ut, and the death-rate was tw’cnty per cent higher 
in the tbnuer. Aiul so on. 

Such facts, when combined with the cholera epidemics 
(fifty thousand people tiled ol it in hnglantl in iBfio) which 
hit rich and ptK>r alike, and when duly sea.soued with the ever- 
increasing signs of despt'ration and revolt on the ptirt of the 
under-classes, were not designed to let even the smugg<‘st Mal- 
thusians rest easily forevttr on tht'ir ruflh'd Victotitin beds. 

If the French Rt“vt>lutitm, as the Hammonds ptnntcd out in 
The Town iMlmimr, servtal to maktt th(^ class lim‘s chairer and to 
strengthen the ujiper classes in their conviction that the pio- 
letaritit was something to bt; kept down at tdl costs, then (.hart- 
ism, iii[B and lilTh bad a somewhat <Utlerent effect. People 
looked down th<* Iron Age pit which th <7 had created, smd,^ 
reluettmtly, w«*re ilisposed to feel that ti certain minimum ol 

compromise might be advisable, . , , , -n 

But tlut iuuitomy t>f nineteenth-century fettr included still 
another bogey. 'I'he tremendous growth of commercial im¬ 
perialism, plus the sittendant and ever-pre.sent thretit of inter- 
natioiuU w;irfar<‘, resulted in great cmicern lor the delen.ses of 
the Natiomil State. 'I'he birth-rate, tlu* de:ilh-rate, and the 
general stamina of the nation became objects of serious internal 
Rrnlpoim. When Inndth statistics irstdved themselves into the 
necessity, on two occashms befiU'e ipoo, of retlucing the stamlaid 
tif height of men entering the British army, even generals and 
bankers beg;m to tiike Jiu interest in siinitary conditions. Much 
publicity :md dismtssion were raised by the fact thiit, in 
of elev<*n thousand Mtuu hester imm who tried to enlwt, only 
thret* thousand were accepteil tind t>l them only on<! thousand 
ctJuUl be sent into the regular itrmy. 'The fact that (lernuuiy 
had an excessively high <leath-rale (afi.M per thoummd in iHati) 
and a relatively even higher rate of infant mortality wa.s surdy 
not ;m imittiportant factor in Bismarck’s socitil iiwurance legis¬ 
lation of the late eighties. In France, the m.aj<_.r political eut- 
phasis in all matters of sanitary ami housing h'gLslalion .stniight 
through to the pr«'Henl day has been the- desire to increase the 
birth-rate, and thereby the ntimher of pi.teatial defenders i»f 
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the country. 'Hkw was nuuh thi.nis-.li.'ijt Kurujjc b 

the eighties on the -u tu.ti *•’ i;..w'in«nrnts <4* juvm.ittire 
deaths! notai)ly at an Intmiaiiun.il .)ii the Value 

of Human Life, heUl at 1‘h.e Hattie in t.l;*.}. 

It was such consiaeratintM. tticis. anr! ma anv vrrv iwitive 
desire for material pr<»grr.« »»r e.imrmmne u^r ivi twn sake, 
which from midarntnrv nnuard in a -a.Miiy stream ; 

regulations, restrietimw, atn! satiitajv jm-it.torn, in nery nmn- 
try of the Western wnrhl 'fh** ■aimnhis u.ti alniMa entirely t 
negative one, anti the ineamtaMr i»nw,r 4 riir trsnUs eait |»er. 
liaps most atletpately he th-.H. rihr.l as a vrr^ -t rmerj^eney 
compromises, rarely tlestgnetl fhr eithrr j.mI r,,m..t?sv ».r amem 
ity. In the eourse of meeting ihr'^r rsangm. to,, great lerluto- 
logical and seientitie pmgrr.i'i wa- tmdmtahlv made, hut the 
application was in every 14<e of a irsne.lial or atneliora* 

tive nature, '{‘he re.d natmr nt rishn inohlem ur |»H>iihility 
was rarely looked into. The ieJt.in'.rj i, rarnr.,! ,w.t ittdusiriom 
though they very ohen wrte. meielv i-a the juri traW 
after the ills of the tUy, in a »onijTnima' hut i.-^pr. ts»!l .{uriie. 
Not all of them, toliemrr' ha* the ■.r-'di ..frvm i.t. 4 tunda* 
mental change were ab* tf-wn thatin.; t!a» pruud. Unt their 
visible results at the lime wetr itrglf.uhh-, .md auma enter inm 
a picture of the average ttineteeufl^ ■* rnOK'. nnirotnneni. 

The net results were at tn a hajdfv even as ‘progre'mvr’ .ts 
the reftsrmcrs them.ielve.i h.id iijteis.|.-4, I'hr nisri . Sums of the 
first period w.m repl.« nl in the ufw trasd’a-c-m dislrhls, m 
be sure, but tnerely by* Irg.di/rd atid itin<l4»fli.''*-d ♦hrarincM, 
After the great Lnitbsh l*tsh!i> IL.iJds A‘t ‘-i >. it tv.is no 

longer |K»s4ble to vtnif llrnv.) siito jr-a'i-uie t oursyards 

or to build rows «i hoM.irs osn .»« .-uru wwrj. ftut d was ritih 
nently respet table totovei wi.u|r u|u.ur i-.ahs with a gtidiroft 
of ‘By-Law* streets ,atd Jw-’-tv tutle l4t<a':>-'s twrUe lo iatern leet 
wide,* limr or five rooms ,u>A Uh.-,, .a »a\u to il,r a»re. 

In Germany and l'Vau«ervrr> slvouv,.,’ loul*<-< isi|»|4ie,l 
with running water, hut ruhte svc.-. da,*.;;- 'ii wese fnd >Htt in a 
pattern expressly dr;;.fi{nr4 tw »i'-w vsv" «*f sevm. 

story tenements, with two i.s •dts'-e Uu) .^-ujH.wdu -nf' l<eltind 
the other. In New Vtak tfif ni4 Law -a 'dond/oplt' tene¬ 
ment may have bpru .uj iu.p.'uvrhrsft, ».dwtssntly, 
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over the railroad flat; but when one remembers that there was 
never more than a comparatively small area covered by the 
latter, and that there are today miles and miles of dumbbells 
in Brooklyn, the Bronx, and all over Manhattan, it would be 
diiflcult to prove that the housing standard had really been 
raised even by a fraction of an inch. 

Much the same can be said for the next wave of remedial 
and restrictive legislation, which swept through Europe and 
America around 1900. The gains in sanitary convenience 
within the dwelling were real this time, but tlu;y wei'C quite 
overbalanc(“d by two other gains, one in the inconvenience tind 
loss of exterior antenity dut^ to the greater spnttid of the city, 
and the other in the actual cost of the dwelling in relation to 
income. 


II. THE ERA OF WASTEFUL EXPANSION 


Speculative Chaos 

Which brings us well into the third period, the great age of 
specdative expansion. The outlying land is ‘ripe’ at last: it 
can be bmlt on at a density justifying the hopes of the waiting 
ea ers. e city bursts all the walls and spreads out like a 
spnng flood over the meadows. The last vestige of a concep- 
tion of the city as either a simple framed picture or an organ¬ 
ism with natural inherent limitations on size and extent van¬ 
ish^ completely. The ideal of abstract Metropolis is bom in a 
gndiron maze of new roads, roads without beginning and 
without end, squared off on paper in the city engineer’s office 
sometimes years ahead of any idea as to what they may be used 
tor. (In some mid-western cities in America, this operation was 
so mechanical that even the curvature of the earth’s surface 
was not a owed for, and every so often one comes on a sharp 
rig t ai^ e jog, where the irritated developers were forced to 

wftu^eT 

The primary result of such superficial ‘mass-production’ 
pla^g was that no street was ever quite right for anything 
a might happen to be located on it. If it turned out to be a 
residential road, it was noisy, dirty, too wide, too expensive 
to pave, and unsafe to cross. Every street was potentiaUy a 
through traffic street, but if traffic did happen to come that 
way, It usually turned out to be quite inadequate and had to 
n ergo successive and very expensive widenings, with accom- 
panymg bhght for any residential district which had happened, 
equally fortuitously, to get there before the traffic. The only 
ng or w ich the mechanical undifferentiated gridiron-layout 
was ever reaUy good for (with its hills leveled off and its val¬ 
leys filled m), mdeed, the only thing for which it was expressly 
designed, was facihty in the sale and resale of front-foot lots. 
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the era of wasteful expansion 

And this is the period of land-speculation par excellence. If 
perhaps its most feverish heights were reached in America, 
Germany (whose era of industrial expansion tallies quite closely 
with our own) was no mean second. The total value of land 
in Berlin doubled between 1865 and 1880. The market price 
of the land under Charlottenburg, a Berlin residential suburb, 
was more than quintupled from 1886 to 1897. Each incoming 
family of six during this decade, according to Dr. Jaeger, 
brought an average profit of fifteen thousand Marks to the 
Charlottenburg property-owners. 

Following is the history of a typical city plot in a South 
German city: 

1887 Sold to an investor at $.03 a square foot. 

1896 Reckoned in wife’s legacy at I.20 a square foot. 

1900 Sold to a syndicate at $.50 a square foot. 

1902 After spending $.20 a square foot for streets, sold to 

a speculator G at $1.10 a square foot. 

1903 Sold by G to another speculator H at $1.60 a square 

foot. 

1904 H to J, the builder, at $1.75 a square foot. 

Such figures make the Fabians’ complaint, in 1892, that 
‘the princely gift of the London worker to the London land¬ 
lord’ in net unearned increment had increased the value of 
I.ondon by one third in twenty years, seem rather captious and 
tame. Very large land-companies dominated the situation 
around most of the German cities. They were closely allied 
with the banks and controlled the middlemen, the lot-develop¬ 
ers, and finally also the builders. The fact that both speculative 
prices and speculation itself have been greatly reduced, in some 
cases practically eliminated, in post-war Germany is due al¬ 
most entirely to the development of municipal land-purchase 
and housing policies. 

But the speculation in the eighties and nineties was, of course, 
not confined to land. After all, the fun of raising the ante on a 
bare piece of pasture could not continue forever. Buildings 
were built, ingeniously squeezing by the latest set of half¬ 
hearted restrictions, and that familiar cycle was set in motion: 
building expansion, overproduction, crash, period of inactivity 
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and fear, shortage, higlier rents, expunsinii ajuNti mu Uus 
was true from Copenhagen to Rome, ami from Ians t<» San 
Francisco. In Stockholm early in this cent m y apart mem- 
buildings to half the t(aal value of ajiarttuents in the etty 
changed hands at least once within leics than ftmr years. 

For a classic description of the n-sults of all this tremen.Ums 
bustle, we must again go to England even thmuih she was 
Still building two-story cottagers aliiitiHt rwliHbrlv, tiiiil lirr 
habitual standards of new construetioti wrtr somewhat hi«h«'r, 
on the whole, than those prevailing on the Contittenf and itt 
America. On the other hand, h<*wever, tin- ehaotie spread of 
her towns was very like that over here, and mm h worse than 
the partially zoned Cierman Uwvns. 'fhe folhwving p.itagraphs 
are from H. G. Wells’s 'lh< AVte and refer tu a 

thriving London suburb in the sixtie.s and seventies: ^ 

'Roper’s meadows... were now to be slaslieit tun info paial- 
Iclograms of untidy road, and built upon with rows i.f woiking- 
class cottages. I'hc roads <'ume,.horribly; the lutusrs fol¬ 

lowed. They .seemed to arise in the night. IVopIe moved itUo 
them as soon as the tools were on, mostly wotknten .iml theii 
young wives, and already in a year most of these raw hount-n 
stood empty again from tlefuubing tenants, with wiutlows 
broken and woodwork warping and rotting. ‘I’lie R.urn'ihtook 
became a dump for old iron, nusty cans, abandoned bouts atitl 
tlie like... 

‘I realized that building was tlie enemy. I began to umler- 
stand why in every direction out ttf Bnunstead one walked 
past scaffold into litter, why fragments of broken biiik 
and cinder mingled in every path, and tin* signifu an* e *»f the 
universal notice-boards, eitluT white atid new **r a yr.ir ohl 
and torn and battered, pniinising sites, pr<*tiejiiig botce i to 
be sold or let, abusing and inlitniduting pa.-.seui"by i«»t famieti 
trespass, and protecting rights of way.’ 

The outskirts of Bnnnslrat! were a ma/.e of rvpfoit.ition 
roads that led nowhere, that ended in tartr«l femei 'Umbletl 
with nails (I don’t remember barbetl wire In lhti*e tlay *; 1 
think the Zeitgeist did not pnidiue that until late* ., .nnl in 
trespass boards that med v*‘benient language. Broken ghwb 
tin cans, and ashes atul paper abwmtietl, Cbe,ip glass, t heap 
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tin, abundant fuel, and a free untaxed Press had rushed upon 
a world quite unprepared to dispose of these blessings when 
the fulness of enjoyment was past.’ 

‘The whole of Bromstead as I remember it, and as I saw it 
last — it is a year ago now — is a dull useless boiling-up of 
human activities, an immense clustering of utilities. It is as 
unfinished as ever; the builders’ roads are still run out and 
end in mid-field in their old fashion; the various enterprises 
jumble in the same hopeless contradiction, if anything intensi¬ 
fied. Pretentious villas jostle slums, and public-house and tin 
tabernacle glower at one another across the cat-haunted lot 
that intervenes. Roper’s meadows are now quite frankly a 
slum; hack doors and sculleries gape toward the railway, their 
yards are hung with tatt(;red washing unashamed; and there 
seem to be more hoards by tin; railway every time I pass, ad¬ 
vertising pills and pickles, tonics and condiments, and such¬ 
like solicitudes of a people with no natural health or appetite 
left in them....’ 

Of this sam<; process, which was fast turning all industrial 
regions into sharply di\'idcxl Black Clountries and Green Coun¬ 
tries, Vcrhacrcn wrote in Les Villes Tentaculaires: 

‘La plaine ciJt morne. et morte — ct la ville la mange.’ 

Increasing Costs 

In the. fudd of pundy factory-made goods, there is no ques¬ 
tion but that the century succ.ecaled in providing more and 
more peo|)lc with more and more things. Clothing, and to a 
certain extent food as well, tended to b<;c.ome (dieaper (al¬ 
though olUm at the (expense: of (piality) in relation to ave,ragc 
incomes. (This is true, ofcour.se, only if the basis of real wages 
is put at its lowest known point, in the early decades of the 
ninet<‘enth c-enlury: if it w<‘re put s<;vcral centuries earlier, it 
would be diflicult to prove much of any real rise Jit all.) But 
there is no siudi tr<-ml in tin; house-cost and rental curves. 

Instead of tdieupenlng it, <;v<irything tended to make the 
dwelling more expensive. Some of this increase was quite 
h-gitimate. and m^cessary and r(q)res<ait(*d a gain in quality; 
but most of it merely udlectcxl and crystallized the wastes in- 
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arrsome expansion. Here 

them: ^ost-factors and what was happening to 

fro^r^'e IpTrietrof S 

architecturalTn •? degree of 

redurWT suffrance directed toward 

of expensive land by increasing the c'v- 

ing On the?n land-costs per dweU- 

the land could h l^as become apparent that 

of sucf land 1 T" intensively, the speculative value 

ot such land immediately increased — sometimes more than 

proportionately. For if people will stand for this today, what 

S T r"? tomorrow? New York, of^ourse, 

skvscran^^" of four- to six-storied flats on land still rated at 
skyscraper expectancy flgures, is the classic-or perhaps the 

eithe^f d ^^®°^,f\'^^l'^^^boutit. If the people of New York 

that ^ J coUectively by law decided 

at they would not hve and work in crowded skyscrapers, the 
price of land would have to fall. 

^^erican suburbs provide another example. Not seldom, in 
districts identical in convenience, social desirability, and cost 
and type of residence, but where in one case custom or accident 
has dictated twenty-five foot lots and in another case fifty-foot 
lots. It will be found that the price of the lots is just about the 
same. Moreover, as the fifty-foot lot costs much more to de¬ 
velop than the twenty-five-foot one, it would not be difficult 
to show in many cases that the accepted price of raw land for 
the former was actually less than the price for half as much 
land in the latter. 

Dr. Pribram, in his analysis of European housing, claimed 
that the speculative price of land in an expanding city tended 
to increase during periods of depression as well as in prosper- 
ous years.^ In a rising market, it goes up along with everything 
e se^ ut in. depressed seasons, the cost of building always falls 
aster than rentals, thus leaving a larger spread of possibility 
for land-cost. Whether or not it always works out quite as 
neatly as that, it is certainly more than less true, under our 
present economic system, that if real standards of new con- 
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struction are not raised during a depression, they probably 

never will be. 

In any case, the cost of a unit dwelling’s share in the site in¬ 
creased steadily from the middle of the century onward, quite 
irrespective of its area or adequacy. Indeed, in spite of the 
degree of comj)c'lition among numberless small and large specu¬ 
lators, it is hard to see how the situation would have been 
changcxl very much if all the potential building-land around 
each city had been in the hands of a single uncontrolled mo¬ 
nopolist. Perhaps some of the more open Ameiican towns would 
luive had tenements instead of strings of little frame bungalows 
and twoKha^kers, hut perhaps, on the other hand, in places 
wlierc exorbitant land-prices have enrorecd the most wasteful 
mul exptmsive typ<^ of apailment constriu*tion, some of the 
figures might ha\*<^ becai a(aually added up and the resulting situ¬ 
ation tlKa'{‘hy imja'oved. 

tmuiTiES. to a certain extent, was a factor of increased 

cost in tlie dwelling wlntdt represetUed a real gain. Bathroenns, 
waUT, sewers, gas, pavement, furna<*es ™ tliesc are all of real 
hitilityd But this does not mean that they do not a<ld tremen¬ 
dously to tlie cost of a dwelling, nor that tliey are necessarily 
provided in accord with any long-time economical plan of 
housing improvtanciit. 

Land development, tlu‘ structural dwelling, equijimeut, and 
tax(\s wvn* ull mlmUmtmlly raised in cost by tlie added utilities. 
Where a lioust* was om c little num: than a siiell, now around 

forty pcT cent of its total cost, direct and indirect, was buiictd in 
the ground, strung up in wires and sunk in services and equip- 

nuait. 

But the gain in cost is not a clear gain in amenity. In many 
cities, the new utilities were administered in such a way as to 
promote yi/r//ar spcaailation and lancl-swtaiting. Paved streets 
and water-pipes were laid out well in advanc^e of use, to tempi 
lot speeulatm’s (tin* tluairy being, of course, that with a rising 
pric’e of hind and fiiiiproveinents’ would r<mie a greater tax- 
income). Irolk*y and subway lines were laid ckiwn, almost 
always raciiating from the <*euter, whose long-run effect was 
merely to iiau'ease the a\a*rage aiiKHint of time spent going 
to and from work or phuat, instead of reducing it. Real com- 
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forts and gadgets alike were installed in new dwellings^ prin¬ 
cipally to offset the disadvantages of land-crowding and the 
lack of exterior amenity. And the net result in many instances 
is not very impressive, unless one subscribes to the psychology 
which grew out of the condition, and measures dwelling- 
standards purely by bathtubs and elevators. To take the ex¬ 
treme example — which is fair enough as it has also been 
something of a general ideal — in New York we probably have 
the highest general standard of mechanical convenience that 
exists in the world, and at the same time we have the lowest 
standard of light, air, outlook, and convenience to work. But 
this does not mean that the advantages and the disadvantages 
cancel out, even in a purely economic sense. For we pay, not 
an average rent, but the highest rents in the world, both ab¬ 
solutely and in proportion to our income. 

PURE CONSTRUCTION COSTS. Utilities and equipment increased 
the cost of the structural dwelling unit, but there were changes 
in the shell itself which tended to make it even more expensive. 
The increased height and density necessitated tortuous remedial 
building codes and restrictive legislation of all sorts. These 
resulted in a complexity of plan and construction which greatly 
magnified the cost of building while having an almost negligible 
effect on amenity. Endless winding corridors, stair-haUs, and 
inefficiently shaped rooms contributed greatly to this waste. 
Fire regulations had to be more rigid and the accompanying 
equipment more complicated. 

And, curiously enough, it was not until very recently that 
those twin vertebrae of the nineteenth-century industrial econ¬ 
omy— standardization and mass-production — had even the 
slightest cheapening effect on the production of dwellings. The 
very forces which were promoting centralization and creating 
the housing problem were the last ones to have any positive 
effect on the method of housing itself. Even unto the present 
time, the effect can hardly be said to have been very remark¬ 
able. Superficial ‘standardization’ came as the result of build¬ 
ing codes, not of real economies. 

FINANCIAL COSTS. The transition of,the shelter business from 
a matter of individual production for individual use, or large- 
scale production (often ‘planned,’ as in the English squares) for 
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a safe long-time investment, to an almost purely speculative 
enterprise had, of course, a direct effect on the financial set-up. 
The cost of money is the most important single factor in the 
determination of rentals. A variation of one per cent can 
alone raise or lower rentals anywhere from eight to twenty 
per cent, depending on the rest of the set-up. And the cost of 
money for housing has increased much faster, by and large 
over the past hundred years, than the general interest-rate. 
The chronic housing shortage in the low-rental groups on the 
one hand, and the highly speculative nature of the business 
on the other — with no possible clue as to what might happen 
to a neighborhood almost overnight — raised both the expected 
immediate profits and the cost of loans. One result of this 
tendency to discount probable blight was the high-pressure 
sale, to individual owners, of small houses put up by specula¬ 
tive builders. The possibility of unloading the houses as soon 
as they were built increased tlu; temptation to flimsy construc¬ 
tion, and the necessity to ge.t rid of tliom as soon as possible 
introduced a very considerable new item of first cost: namely, 
sales and promotion. Finally, th<^ ])revalence of small-scale 
enterprise with limited capital, and of individual owners with 
almost no capital, fa\’ored the development of a very intricate 
and expensive credit sy.sf<an. 


mo Could Pay? 

'Fhe sum of all the.se fwlors of increasing c.ost naturally 
brought about a very deeide<i rise in naital seal<-s. In Berlin 
in 1870, in the then working-chuss tpiarU^r a rlwelling of one 
small room and kitclum cost loH to lao Marks a year. By 
1919 in a eorn'sponding section, but ofcour.se much farther 
out, the ecpiivalent ac<‘omn)odation cost around 300 Marks. 
(Meanwhile, it might be noted, the c.o.st of wheat had d<"<’.lined 
ten per cent.) But rental scales can be judged only in relation 
to wage and income scales. If the twtt had inc.r(;a.sed at the 
sanu; rate, and if the avtaage workt;r hail been able to afford 
an average decent ilwelling at the Ix-ginning of the century, 
one might suppose that at the end of it he would be 
able to [)ay at Iea.st for the b<;tter plumbing if not for those 
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newly unattainable luxuries, light and air and pleasant 
surroundings. 

But such was not the case. Wages did rise somewhat toward 
the end of the century, in much the same slow and tortuous 
manner in which the houses were being ‘improved.’ But like 
the houses again, they rose, not from a norm of decency, but 
from absolute scratch. Up to around 1850 (later in many 
countries) real wages — that is, the actual standard of living 
and working —had on the whole been growing worse ever 
since the end of the Middle Ages. In England just after the 
Napoleonic Wars, and again in the ‘hungry forties,’ what was 
probably an all-time bottom for ‘free white’ workers was 
reached, and few slaves or serfs could ever have sunk much 
lower. The rich got richer, but the poor got steadily poorer. 

In the cities and industrial towns a large new class of people 
was growing steadily larger, people without power and without 
hope living at the barest subsistence level or lower, housed 
worse than the average pig, and forced to send their children 
into factories at the age of six or seven, whole families working 
fourteen or sixteen hours a day for a pittance. It was not 
possible in England to enforce even such a monstrously in¬ 
effective act as a thirteen-and-a-half-hour day for children 
under sixteen years, until the late thirties. In the rhetoric of 
an English preacher of the early fifties: 

‘A change has come over us. The rich have room, have air, 
have houses endeared to them by every comfort civilization 
can minister, the poor still remain sad heralds of the past, 
alone bearing the iniquities and inheriting the curse of their 
fathers. Worse paid, do they breathe a purer air? Worse fed, 
are they better housed than their ancestors? Regent Street 
attracts the eye! Rookeries still remain! Westminster, at once 
the seat of a palace and a plague spot; senators declaim, where 
sewers poison; theology holds her councils, where thieves earn 
their trade; and Europe’s grandest hall is flanked by England’s 
foulest grave-yard.’ 

No, even in the fifties, when new houses were still relatively 
c eap, the proletariat could not afford them. The problem 
o ogsing the lowest third income group’ was already in 
u swing. In the eighties, Charles Booth, in his exhaustive 
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survey of ‘Life and Labour’ in London, estimated that there 
were one million completely impoverished people, none of 
them ‘housed as well as a prudent man provides for his horse.’ 
In 1890 in Brussels, more than half of the working class was 
in receipt of charity. 

The rise in wages after the seventies has not yet, at any 
tune, caught up with the rising rentals. In the first place, the 
wag-e-increases were by no means evenly spread. The period 
saw the emergence of a large new lower-middle class, and also 
the growth of an aristocracy of labor. The accident that the 
building workers, who were early rather well organized in 
naost countries, managed to raise their own wages very much 
faster than did most of their co-workers merely emphasized 
the spread. And everywhere, in old buildings as well as in 
new, rent has taken an increasingly larger share of income 
straight up to the present time. (It may be worth noting that 
the usual rent share of income has always been much higher 
in Germany and in America, the two countries where land- 
speculation reached its most extravagant proportions, than 
in the othef countries. In Holland, where speculation has 
been reasonably well controlled, rentals still amount to only 
one seventh of income on the average.) 

Tlie worse-paid half or two thirds of the population was 
left to rot in the older districts, now definitely run down, al¬ 
though commanding higher rents than ever. A systein of 
absentee ownership, with management in the hands of specu¬ 
lative middlemen, saw to that. Indeed the slums were ordi¬ 
narily the most profitable branch of real estate. Twelve to 
fifteen per cent net return was the regular thing in all the 
metropolitan capitals of the western world. 

Circles of Incipient Blight 

I must not give the impression that there was anything 
static or remotely formal in the physical layout of these cities. 
In very few towns was there a definite recognizable line be- 
fh.® upper-class districts and the working-class quarters. 
And as the century took its course, any line which there may 
have been widened out to a vague fuzzy belt taking in the greater 
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part of the city’s extent. The central nucleus of very bad and 
usually quite ancient slums remained in the same place. But 
the fringe of newest and for the moment most respectable 
dwellings was pushed farther and farther out: each year it 
moved, like an army, to new encampments. And in between 
the fringe and the nucleus all was chaos. The image, if a 
somewhat romantic one, is of people striving desperately to 
get out of a slough. Some climb a little way up, then others 
climb out over their heads and push them back in again; then 
still others scramble beyond the first victors, and so it continues 
with the net result merely a much larger slough surrounded 
by a large area of trampled mud. 

Of course, it was not nearly as simple as aU that. Sometimes 
the wealthiest groups rebelled against the growing distance 
from the center to open land, and sacrificing amenity for 
convenience, tore down old central slums and replaced them 
with somewhat more luxurious tenements. Occasionally also 
(particularly in those small closed eighteenth-century squares 
which still remained) there were islands which somehow avoided 
the blight of changing use. And very often on the outskirts 
there were new developments which were built-in slums from 
the moment they were erected. But the general rule — and 
this is particularly true of the English and American cities, 
where every effort was made to extend the fringe as far as 
possible — has been one of ever-widening circles of blight and 
decay. 

Very few of the neighborhoods were properly designed, 
either as to streets, open space, or dwellings, even for the specific 
uses of their original inhabitants. And as the more privileged 
moved away and the next lowest income group took possession, 
and as this process went on over and over, the result was mile 
after mile of dreary waste and hopeless makeshift. Large 
private houses were cut down into flats or transformed into 
rooming-houses; large rooms were cut up into smaller rooms 
and alcoves. Utilities and services which had once kept new 
tenements fairly livable were neglected when lower rentals 
became necessary. One house allowed to run to ruin could 
blight a whole block in a few years. The accidental coming 
of heavy traffic to a street could make it a mixed shambles 
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the era of VVA.STF.Flf I, K X »* A ?<>**’*^ 
of decayed residences uud rlamuruus .h,..-'* 

^H^G. Wells described just such a dialdn :n n!.v! | ;• 

slum through the eyes uf the hen* .d ;v, 1 v-u.-.; 

man concludes as follows: ^ 

‘I had thought of Loudon as a lanjc. Uvr. h. i .aot;-.', ». 
venturous place, and I saw it slovenly and ha.-.h and n.r ■ 
sive I did not realize... what vveaknreulut wla-r Lao-.d. !a..; 
facade might presently confess. It h the ion.uni -h- 4 ■ ; 
youth to over-estimate the Will iti thine.c I d.4 i.-t o- th .. 
the dirt, the dMCOuragement, the iVtnonnUm oS loed.-ai ^ ..-.rd 
be due simply to the fact that London w.w a witkc, .M 
of a town, too slack ami stupid to keep hrrvelf v Ir.m a»d c.- 
tain a brave face to the wnrUL’ 

Wells is right. 'l‘he n.wty, inconvenient, t rowded - 

the ugly, formless cities were n-a, at leait lu at-, . r 

simple sense, the result <»f cunninc. dedyit, .4 -usv so/.-. - 

conceived purpose on the part *»f the nppr* * t • L’'-;- 
underclasses ‘down.’ 'Lhe tucre fad tJt u. tip- dw'-rid;.,! •' 

privileged were 8t> little better, when .dl i-i 'iaid, ...nJ «! 
those oftlic masites vvituld teml to punr it, It i: ue,*-, | ,’5 

pointed out, that the new avenue'; v»jth thru yho,.-?tue -' 

dal fagades tended to 'eonceal bom ihr rv. -i •.? . 

men and women of strong snmt.u hi .ual u.' d n '-;1 t': ■ , < % 

ery and grime which hum the •♦aupha.'srn* v, ’ 

But it is not true that the btuuKetdae lued »*. 'Sue-, . 

homes,’ There is no dranwth phtme, wid* aU iK,.- f* .wd 
powerful living in .splemlid palace. ,tml all lU^ M'J.'rc m 

clay huts. I should hesit.ite ftt iw< nbr in .inv L- jt Cv ; o 
hypocritical and unpleasant Tojy and jtuon't i«r > ■ ■m 
roTudmtf purpose, however set m, th.ii vv.-ald m 
the Marxist equation. 

No, the broad histtay of the enviioummi >i iLr , ,•«, 

century is in simplest terms a hLlmv .4'l.uJar-, .v . 

of new problems and {sodliilitir-, .-n c..- 

world, and there w;ts absolutrly nothing ir.id- c. ’ ..I ■■ ■ .,»/ - 

them, or even umlerstand firm, tlr ► .• - • , 

dominant psychologu*il iutlnrn< e ot the imu'i lojtu;,***'.} , 1 .;j* 
the possibility of creating a new and 
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for a new civilization. It may well ha\-e been quite inevitable 
Perhaps we should ne\Tr have tlt'\*<do{)cd modern science and 
technology and the possibilitie.s of pt)\ver hud it not been for 
the very qualities which made it inqaissible for so long to use 
them directly in the general weifai-e. I'lic circular movement 
between interchangeable cau.st' and effect is just as evident 
here as in most other sociological ('(juations. But it may be 
worth while briefly to consid<‘r some of tlu-se dominant factors 
in the nineteenth-century psyche, and how tln^y worked out 
with such inevitable unsuccess in tin* matter of physical en¬ 
vironment. For, if they are no longer young and triumphant 
these credos and habits of mind are still iti the saddle through¬ 
out most of tlie western world. 








III. VICrrORIAN MIND AND MAITER 


Even their diwnvery «f evolution cunvcynl lui wurning ttv them 
about tlie fate of every speeies in the past that has failetl to ucliipt 
itself to ehaiiged eondifions. 'fhey pinnetl their faith to ehatige, or, 
as they calU'd it, l*n»gr»’ss, aiul left ad.iptation for ehanee i»r Provi- 
dencx' to provkle. • E. Wingiield-Stratford: tuk viirntRtAN honhkt 


Lamrz-foire 

The splendid sdiStraetions of the eigltteeutli tx'uttiry tverc 
converted, in the nineteenth, into *xmi rete hut slrh tly limited 
realities. The Rights of M.m ami the Freeditm of the Itnlividual 
were ctHlifietl to mean the riglil <if a Stuart man to tiapiire, 
own, ami dispose ».f property in any way whieli might Itenrlit 
him. 'I’he Sot ial (lonttat t hei atne largely a eeale of wm- 
interference with these ptopeify rights. Staial tiphetivals as 
dilierent in tharat ter as the Ftem h Revolnlioti of tyHp ami the 
English Reiiirm Hill of tH;jj fuitheretl the same eanse; the 
triumph of the rommen sal tuhldle elans over not, <mly the 
hereditary iuislot rat y, mtw tm the wane t»r in prtteess t»f 
‘motlenii/.atittn,' hut ’aU<t the w.nkern, jttsf appearing tm tlie 
horizon us a dtHinhet iletl proletatian i lass whose ijtteresfi were 
essentially dilhu'ent front tlntsr ot either ttf the .»ther twxt group.s, 

Theoretieally, the religion ot evriy individual res(HtnHil>le 
only to himself, hut ejitirely lespttmahhy/wr himself, wetuhi seem 
to imply a sort «»f graittl hrrtdi .maithism. The States dls- 
apjKsir aiul the pure Free 'Ftatle limpia reet.gnizeH ottly the 
hatdtng iitdtvultuil, with m» piivilege tither than his ttwn aeu- 
men, atitl the wot hi of litnille'is supply and insistent selet tive 
denumd. 

Bitt the pure teathtngl t»f the tlismal wiente were nevet 
really tried. Ami how totthl they have heen:’ Ihe ‘tm i esi ot 
Knglantl, with It served t<« spread the tint ttittes *4 the Mam hestet 
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School all over Europe and Am(;rica, was after all due not to 
philosophical abstractions but to her luaul-start, first in indus¬ 
tries, and later in Imperialism. To pn'siavo Iut advantage, 
thus gained, the Free Trade Utopia wa.s the first thing to be 
thrown overboard. 

Nor was the ideal of the free' economie' individual realized 
any more successfully within the countries. On the contrary, 
it hardly even received lip-ser\'iet'. Manufacturers regularly 
agreed among themseh-es on prices and wages, and just as 
regularly, with the entire w<'ight of law and efli'ctive public 
opinion behind them, put down strikes by l()rc<', prohibited 
unions, transported labor leaders, tuui geiu'rally kept the 
workers in a state of helpless shucry. 

Nevertheless, in the conv<;nient form in wliieh the doctrine 
oilaissez-faire was assimilated by the pros[)erous middle classes, 
it served to clothe them in well-nigh unpunctural)le righteous¬ 
ness and romantic .s(;lf-satisfaction. As the Hanxmonds have 
said, ‘When the landowner looked in tlu- gia.ss lu^ saw a public 
benefactor, who incidentally rec<'iv<'cl sums of money in the 
form of rent; when the employer looked in tlu' glass he saw a 
public benefactor, wlu) incixlentally r<'<'eiv<'<i sums of money in 
the form of profits.... The dominant <-onccptions of the time 
made it an act of public virtue in itself to own land or to 
employ labour.’ And it was this fact, coujilc'd with that curious 
lack of simple physical sensibility which we shtdl later discuss, 
that did most perhaps to impede the dt'velopnumt of any new 
concrete idea of what a good environment is and how it can 
be achieved. 

But the smugness went fiirthcr than mere inarticulate ac¬ 
quiescence. With Malthus :ind Ricankj for text, a whole system 
of common ideology wtis evolvetl, to rtitiontilize the existence 
of a large class condcmiutd to live in pej'petuity at a bare sub¬ 
sistence level — which implied, of cour,s<', living in a slum. A 
period of relative comfort or prosperity, it was held, would 
induce the workers to have more babies, which would result 
eventually in unemployment and a tax on the means of sub¬ 
sistence, which would lower wages and the birth-nite, and so 
on around and around the cyckx 'Fhe theory of social better¬ 
ment which went with this is perhaps nowhere phrased with 
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more striking brevity tlum in the w<mls wliich Miss Martineau 
tinto the mouth ot'iuT Ik'Uu ideal (d'u wise and beiicvoleat 
Manufacturer: ‘We [the nuinufaeturem] do what we can for 
Mu in increasing the capital <m which you are to subsist; and 
Lu must do the rest, by pri^porthnuug your numbers to the 
means of subsistence.’ (Ibis, t»f ctmrse, in an era when people 
were put in jail for meuti.ming hirth-coiUKiL) 

The early notions of ‘retitrm’ and pojvular education had 
almost invariably this unctuous twist. A Stxic'ty for the Diffu¬ 
sion of Useful Knowleilge was ft»rinetl in which ineludcd 

some of England’s most eminent statesmen (including Lord 
Ashley, who was later the first English hottsitig reformer). 
This earnest organization w.i.s immortalized as the. Steam 
Intellect Society in I’eatoi k’s ctmtetuporury Crotchet Castk, 
Such worthy efforts are well suimned up by Wingfirld-St rat ford: 

‘Popular treatises oi' att offensive Inchiity wrre turned out, 
to drive into the stuiud heads of workmen the absolute, .seieut ific 
impossibility of improvitig their tmulitions by interfering with 
the free play of eupital. <hdy p»jf your trust in Mr. (.iradgrind 
and Mr. B<umderhy, and Siimeihiug will eventuate tluit will 
no doubt be highly satisfactory to these genllemeti.’ 

And yet it would be entiiely wtong to paint a picture of 
deep-dyed villainous hyjiutrby to fit them: rather were tliey 
the most sincere nmianths, all tfie m<ue <hmger<m.s because 
of their pride iu 'scirme' and statistical hard-licadedue.s8. 
Even the brutal honesty, act mrling to Iter light.*!, of a Miss 
Martincau is rather rrfreshinK by romp.trisim with the soil 
coldtearaand eoudesceutling Lhiiiftanity ttf the lory reftirmcrs. 
Moreover, there really was a faintly hrrtiic anpet t t«i the picture, 
before tlie eajtitalbts bet amr a privilegetl caste. I’fie early 
Victorian manuflu turer fi.nl nun h the s.ttne hardiness and 
gambling courage a.s the fitmtirt pioneer tif tlte same era. He 
took his chaiuT.s, whkh were itrtnemhms bt*th ways, atul to 
do him jastiee, if he lost out fte * hdtneil no tight tti anything 
better than the workiwtu.se with h he prrsi dbed f«ir his employee.H. 

But such virtue.^, whether in wihfetness atlventurers tir tex¬ 
tile manufacturers or spt id.itisr buihietn, are not tlm.se wfiu fi 
go to make a eoiurete »ivihz,iiion. As one lory |»reiulirr pul 
it, the dwellings of the jw«*r are 'jiwrllittg (fte gains of some 
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middleman, whose heart is seared by the recollection of his ’ 
own poverty, and who learns to grind as he was once ground ' jt, 

by others.’ And all the ingenious new slums were the handi- go] 

work of ‘practical, hard-headed, common-sense, blunt men of 

business.’ yj 

It must always remain one of the great historic ironies that, 
in a period when centralized power and machine-production 
were daily creating ever more and newer situations over which ^ 

the individual alone had no control whatever, the doctrine of 
complete economic individualism should have attained a fever- ar 

heat not known before or since. Every ordinary Liberal middle- W 

class citizen, whether he lived in Chicago or Manchester or 
Essen or Lyons, and whether he beliewal vaguely in ‘progress’ th 

and some future Great Society or merely in the necessity of fn 

keeping the workers in their place, was the; horn enemy of any oi 

concrete effort to investigate the nature of cities, of houses, of | bj 


architecture, of land-use, or of a lu;althy environment. In ge 

Paris in 1885, a judge declanxl that for a landlord to be com- 
pelled to lay on water in his houses for the use of the tenants ci 

was an interference with the liberty of tin; stihject, and held ir 

that a water-supply was not jui inclis])(msablc necessity for „ 

maintaining the healthiness of a dwelling. Such examples n 

could, of course, be multiplied ad infinitum. p 

The immediate result was that for several generations every j] 

direct reform was in the hands of tiie Tories or the Junkers, : q 

who were at once more cynical and mon^ realistic than their I3 

Liberal or Democratic brethren. T'lu^y it was win > were terrified a. 

by cholera into putting in sewers and water-suj)i)lies. And they 
again who were frightened by the ui^risings of iB.i-B and 1870 jj 

into embarking on a few weak factory measures and a handful a 


of ineffective if ostentatious housing exjxu'iments. As philan- £ 

thropists, they instituted the era of ‘model t<-iu-nu‘nts.’ And g, 

as landed proprietors, (piite a ferw of them still had <‘ither keen j, 

enough sensibilities or ‘enliglm-iuxl’ enough self-interest to y 

keep their tenants’ cottages in fairly good condition. r 

But the real ideas were not ][)rodu<'ed eith<;r by orthodox ^ 

Liberals or by frightemxl lories. And in the long run it will ^ 

probably be the great aj)ologia for the rampant individualism j 

of the nineteenth century that out of it S{)rang great individuals 
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and cnnipttdu'mlntl th<* wtuUl urouiul them, criticized 
who saw ‘ tippi't'd wluU are still in essence the. soundest 

it crea iv Mdfiis ami WK-nez<T Howard 

^°?Fom'ier and Patrick tieiUh-s were just us representative 

Victori^-ri^ in own wny os worn oiid 


i Peculiar Lack ofSaiuhiiilv 

Over and ahuve any eiammsuc credti (and yet in and around 
d through it) there was a «iuittity mm h harder to analyze. 
Whether it was mure tsitwe, result, <»r mere altemlunt accident 
Id fill a wliuir volume «il'coujet lure. But the fact remains 
lat the citizens of the nineU'etUh century, t.iketi as a whole 
from one end of the western Wiuld to the other, w<‘re extra- 
oriinarily lacking in what may he cuUetl direct phy.sii'ul 

bility* •“*’* 

seemed to have either no sf.uuhiiib at all or this.* om-s, and a 
marked ineaiiaeity for .|uaUt.iti\e jiulgment. hven where one 
can perceive that real imagimulve rJlhtt ami pleasure went 
into making s<.me oljrti, ihrie nrUlom seems to he any broad 
underlying eomprehetniott ..f materials or hmetions or the 
nature of the eralt. ami the rcHuU h likely to he iptaint or 
pathetic rather than heautilul «»r satidat lory. Looking at a 
ig-suw Gothic villa, one b aaounderl at the lertility <if‘design,’ 
one even rather admiies the holdite.-o .lud energy of execution, 
butone wondera what had happenr*! to the an hiteei'# eyesight, 
andwhatlheowner really thought he wanted. 

The real expression ol the age w.ti in wuids: In poetty, in 
novels, in history, in »tith i-m, even astute uiti* isni of ugline.ss 
and disetrder, ami in phihrmiilty, even the philosophy of art. 
But when this .same spit it i.une to lie trandatetl itilo paint or 
stone or wood, anhitettuie «II' tifieg the te'udts wtue not so 
happy, .Materi.d.s hail loU ihrii meaning. I’orms ami purpose.H 
were forgotten. Old . lalm were lost, and ttew tei hniiiue.s were 
not assimilated. New jriputemenin were not analyzetl and 
new pos.sibilitie.s wrte not undet aoMtl, Jtarlilion wa,s cut 
off, and experiinetit wa.l tor the most part aim!e:i.s and in¬ 
hibited. _ ^ , 

Of course, any stti h broad grnej.tli/.atioti must hnug ti> numi 
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a hundred exceptions. Some of the greatest painters of modem ar( 

times lived and worked in the latter part of the century. But de 

do they not, like the other revolutionaries, belong to our day ha 

rather than their own? Some of the finest London and Edin- of 

burgh squares were built in the early years, but what part 
have they in the nineteenth century? Were they not, like the sir 

half-modern, half-Baroque buildings of Schinkcl in Germany, of 


late survivals of an art which, because fewer and fewer people 
knew how either to practice or appreciate it, was running 
itself into the ground? 

On the other hand, it is merely remarkable that we take the 
low state of the visual and useful arts in the past hundred and 
fifty years as much for granted as we do. Utility was God, 
and the smoking factories were largely engaged in turning out 


streams of keepsakes, mottoes, and ornamental novelties. ni 

Comfort was the aim of the age, and you could probably not in 

have purchased a well-designed chair had you been singular sq 

enough to desire one. Materiali.sm was the dominant philos- co 

ophy, and wood was painted to look like marble, and steel ar 

contorted to look like wood. Science and technology were the wi 

prophets, and great engineering works hid themselves behind wl 

Greek temples. Chaste respectability was the law, and women’s be 

clothes were of an obscenity to make a lusty eighteenth-century ni 

courtesan hide her face. Hygiene wtis mistress of the rites, 
and hardly a single really sanitary dwelling was constructed. di 

Great cities were the pride and boast of their inhabitants, yet cl 

their form and function troubled no one. The practical man Y 

was king, and waste lay on every hand. it 

One is reminded of the opposite hi.sunic irony, the Middle d( 

Ages, when a completely mystic and anti-material religion 
produced not only some of the most splendid engineering di 

architecture that the world can show, but a cosmopolitan cul- sc 

ture and hygienic, functional cities. Y 

What was the difference? Partly, I suppose (and it is not tl 

an answer which leads very far), the simple fact that in the vi 

one period physical sensibilities were sharp and well grounded 
in the materials of solid reality, while in the other they were oJ 

di^ and confused and degraded. Kropotkin, writing of the ' ti 
Middle Ages, suggests another: ‘The very fact that of all arts B 
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,cturc — social art uIkht all - had altaiticd thp highest 
lopmcnt, is significunt in itself. !'<> be what it was, it must 
have originated from an ejuineutly .sot ial life.’ Aud the life 
of fre nineteenth centur>‘ wa.^ certainly iu*t that. 

But the snperfa ial tanitradietiun .still remains. ‘In even the 
smallest thing.s,' .said Theodor hVltseh, the German precursor 
ofEbenaer Howard, ‘the human spirit wtirks restle-ssly for 
i ovcmont. From pants-buttons to .stu*k-pin.s, from billiard- 
cues to pen-holders, every pussibh' (»bject is pursued towiird 
inventive perfection. There is only one thing ttward the 
improving and reshaping of which tm th< night ha.s been 
given, and that is the mo.st important of all, our euviron- 

"^Havelock Ellis oifers ati ajHdogy if tiot an eKpUuiathm. ‘The 
nineteenth century,’ he has his I'topian remark, ‘was .satlsfietl 
in architecture with the cold, bald, artiticial reprotluetious of 
styles that dietl hunthet! of ye.us hehire; ami these were, of 
course wholly unsuited li*r thrir purpose and no one ev<T took 
any delight in them. We li.ivr to remeiaher, how'ever, that it 
would he unrea.soiiable tt« rxpei t ari hitecture from an age 
which had been inevit.ibly rrmiried imUlferent to the human 
body, except when its an liitei tonic methani'im was uurecog- 
nriably swathed hi hhleoiw loals ami petlhoats.’ 

Ruskin and Morin diought tbe failure wa.H at least in part 
due to the uiaeliine, to thr iiiumph of num-prodnethm and 
cheap .standardi/.iitiou over imlividuality ami the hand enift.s. 
Yettlic maelune was (pule able to » reafe a beauty of il.s own: 
it was merely that every obstrm lion w.w put in the way of its 
doing .so. 

Perhaps the most remark.dile tiring about thin ug!im*.HS and 
disorder was the f.u t that if rxtrmled tiom bottom to top of 
society, even in an age of gieat e\iirt»ie*i of we.dth and poverty. 
What the jH.«r had to pul up with be, .uwe they had no , hoice, 
the rich on a dillereni .t, ale very otien , hove ti*r their own en- 
viromueut. 

There was a photograph in lt»e Xrw beiA 7imev nut long ago, 
of an old private hoiwe on bitty ■ Fontth Street, taken al the. 
time it wa.s tmili in the tiHiei. It wav bought later by the 
Rockefellers. The hmne vt.imft all alone in the pu lure, with a 
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surrounding vista of mud, refuse heaps, half-de\-cIoped lots 
and a few distant tenements. It is five stories ' 

and very deep, its facade is faeed m brmvustone, hut the other 
three sides (which were at that time ecpially <‘.xposed) arc covered 
with cheap brick. It was in fact a v<ny Forward House for its 
time, a pioneer among upper-class built-in slums. And it was 
the chosen environment of a man who could have had anv- 
thing that an individual could buy. 

The hideous tenements of Bellec ille aiul St. Pancras are not 
one whit more ugly than the apartment-houses of Charlotten- 
burg or Boulogne. In a wa)-, tlu; typi<-al mid-nineteenth- 
century dwellings were all barracks, solidly built though they 
often were (for the real age of jerry-building <lid not appear 
until ‘Art’ was rccaved in a eloiuiburst of gim-eraekery in the 
sixties and later). 'I'heir inhabitants were engaged in battle. 
And even later on, when the busine.ss man and the industrialist 
began to consolidate his gains into a system of privilege; when 
they lost their early Vii-torian honesty and direetiu'ss and the 
term ‘middle clas.s’ bi-eanu' one ofopprolirium; when the sturdy 
Philistine, or his wife, began to ape the maimers and trappings, 
alas long decayed, of the aristoi ratie Barbarian; when Art 
reappeared as a eertifii'ate ot Smeess - it cannot lie said that 
cither the form or the li\ ing (pialiiy of their dwellings was 
greatly improved. 

‘Slums, semi-slums, and super-slums,’ said Patrick Geddes. 
It was used for a (•a[)tion over two large air photographs in an 
exhibition at the Mustaun of hlodern Art. Oiu; vi(‘w showed 
several blocks of tenements on the r.ow<T East Side —the 
grimmest type of construction to be f<>und anyw'here. The 
other was taken over Park Avtmue in one of th<* most expensive 
residential districts in the; work!. But tlu'v w<‘n; not shown for 
any simple moral contrast; they w'cre shown because tliey were 
essentially so alike. 'J'iny paved courts; ugly, contorUal, form¬ 
less buildings surrounded by noisy traffic streets; deep apart¬ 
ments betokening interior windowk'ss rooms; th<‘se were true 
of both upper- and und<;r-cla.ss residence. 

As for interiors, it would Ik; hard to prove; that there was any 
fundamental aesthetic diffcrenc<; Ix-twcen .souk* chromo-calendar 
cherished by a miner’s wife and the most <‘xp<;nsive fm-de- 
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M . Taponaiserie. If the factory worker* were forced by cir¬ 
cumstances beyond their e«nuiu.iud to draff <nit miHerabU- 
Hves in dark cellars and tilthy hovels, mih's from a brcatii of 
fresh air or a direct ray ofsitn. the {nivileffetl classes, when th<‘y 
happened to have n«*re spacious cjuarters in pleasanter sur¬ 
roundings, esercised tlu-ir privilcffr l.trffcly in the dire<-titm of 
wiping out their advantage. Wttalows were permanently 
scaled against air or, as it was commttnly calhal, ‘draughts’: 
and whatever onthMik they ♦ ham etl to oiler was eareluUy 
covered by three or tbiir pairs of heavy curtains, Praetk'iilly 
every \icl(inan invention in the held «»r intrru»r deenrathiu 
was something almost pmpo.cluUy dedipu-tl trr cateh dust, 
make work, {irevent free movrtnrut, or tratisform sotuethitig 
once useful into a useless atavism. And the net restdt was that 
many a potentially line apariment was turned into a Men’ 
which, for either beauty, »otnbnt, i onvenience, or healtli, was 
not greatly better than a mean trjir-mnit, 

or course, <me ran t airy the paiallrl tt»» far. If the workiitg- 
class woman did not have as tun* h dn’tfiag fet tto .w her betters, 
she did have to finnto the >ub-i!4. timt ol olivioicdy [stssessing a 
tremendous uumlier of ubje. t-i, And there h no group iti 
history to which \'eh!ru’s .</ thtf inmif illmx ^ the 

practice of eonsph'tioits war.tr appliei tmar comarfely tit.iu 
to the late Victorian ttpjwr honu'coi'iie .ttul their peers in all 
ofEurop<* and Ann it a. 

But the praetke of ttneiph u»rtct waste has «h'» aihmally in 
past ages iirodtiied quite handiotur motiumenfs. IViiiaps it 
would not have failerl to d*i ’i*> in the p.i-if t etiluiy if it lia«l been 
possible to sathly the wilbttt'W.riir by the thfnt atnl sensitive 
use of materials t<t that end, |hs| the eeniu'i «tf the titue hap¬ 
pened to lie one whh h nndef tUMal wtndi better than materials, 
which could rectapu/e svt«b>4) but ttadd mn ire birms. And 
thisgaveall(»bjet tfl, vdaitjri d«»a paiuttm;': *»r«lnu< hes, ptHtery 
or houses, a certain htriaiy of»r dunendoual f|»aUty. Kvery- 
thing always nmn( •lumeihing, Vmiment, an'h.mha'y, and art 
were pradhully iitilotinyttribable, And whether t!m senti¬ 
ment happettrd to be pallj-4ran i>» a l>4tv yrainittg alter the 
romance of (Jothie, or a preiept abmtt the sanctity of 

the Home, the real > Inr i<t the rnuhttsy art wa*. aiimot always 
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to be found in the words with wliich one might describe it. 
Movements which had some reality in literature were ridiculous 
travesties in stone and brick. U'utkmrig Heights is still a fairly 
good book, but the Gothick Fabricks were never even remotely 
good buildings. (Indeed, they never achieved any reality at all 
except at one remove from the concrete: for the ('ngravings of 
them, duly surrounded by impregnable \-irgin forests and 
stormy twilight, are much more imjiressive than the buildings 
themselves.) It is no accident that the one n'alizc'd visual art 
which achieved popular success was that of the social or politi¬ 
cal cartoonist. Daumier and Gruikshank pn-sented pictorial 
art in the only form assimilable by any large nunibcT of per¬ 
sons. 

The great battle of the century between Glassic and Roman¬ 
tic, although it had a sound emotional basis in the psychology 
and events of the times, took phu-e, when it came: to the visual 
arts, in a sort of stratosphere of th'acl literary ‘culture.’ Revival 
succeeded revival, whole libraries were tilled with luaited ar¬ 
guments, entire a*sthetic. philo.sophies wen; cun<-octed to sub¬ 
stantiate one side or the other, then* were ev<*n occasional 
riots. But so far as the actual physical asp<'ct of things was 
concerned, the effects wt*n‘ almost entirely n<*gligible. The 
net result for architecture amounted to little mon* than whether 
a building who.se site and lo<-ation were predetermined by a 
gridiron street-layout, whose dimensions and jilan w<‘re estab¬ 
lished by a narrow building-lot, wIujsc* use would n<“c<*ssarily 
be an office-building, and the material ofwho.se fa(;ade would 
be cast-iron, should have near-(!orinthian pilasters or ogive 
windows. And cast-irt)n Glassie x'crsus cast-iron Gothic is not 
a major choice. 

Two much more important ninc*ic<*uth-century nutvements 
must be mentioned, however, which, although they played 
little part in the literary .scjuabbles of the day, still had their 
source in the cla.ssic and the romantic tradition respectively. 
One was the thin tradition of Renaissance city-phuming, and 
the other was the ideal of the Gountry House. Both of them 
struck much deeper than any mere matter of fa<,aulc ornament 
and both of them left monuments and aliitutles of mintl which, 
for better or worse, are still to be reckonetl with. 
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The Classic Panacea: Squares and Avenues 

The only major element in the classic art of city-planning 
which had survived was the Avaaiue, with its due punctuation 
in the l<)rm of s([uares, iwid-points, and public monuments. 
And even this was almost completely forgotten during the first 
fifty years of the century. The last major effort had been 
L’Enfant's plan fur Washington, and that, as it worked out, 
was it.self no complete job of [ilanning. For the admirable net¬ 
work of diagonal boulevards and circles was merely super¬ 
imposed, ([uitt; artificially, over a rigid mechanical scheme of 
ordinary gridiron blo< ks. 

It was not until the ambitious Napoleon III and his architect 
flau-ssiitann .s('t out to open up aiul beautify Paris that the 
ninet(>enth c<mtury began even su|ierficially to consider the 
pur|)oses and possibilities <if ‘city-planning.’ The sort of 
planning practiced by Hausstnann and his followers, from 
Chicago to Mexico City, was a matter almost entirely of 
streets, usually only main thoroughfare.s, and M a rule only 
in th<^ c<*nter of the city. .Now there arc obviously great 
adv:int;ig<'S in a well-placed boulevard, broad and straight 
and tree-phmted, as ugaitist a congeri(‘.s of twisting, murky 
alleys. Cin ulation, both of air tmd tff traffic, is facilitated, at 
least tetniiorarily. Sites fiir public monuments, shops and res- 
taursuits tire provide<i. An opportunity for architecture in the 
graiul matmer Is iiindsheti, A few blocks of insanitary dwell¬ 
ings may be torti down in the pr<it'ess of cutting it through. 
And finally, remembering the garish and glittering Second 
Km[)tre wltieh Haiiwinattn wiis servijig, both imperial pomp 
and im[)eri;d thdiaise are better serv<al. Indeed, in a capitalist 
country it is likely to j<'«ptire tin iiujterial will in order to be 
aceomplished at all. 

Nor .shouUl stab activities he belittled. Without question, 
the diagonals aiui r.idials of Paris, whiefi do at letist have 
‘vistas' ami momunrnl.il punctuation of a .suitable if not always 
beautifiil design, give that lity the neare.st approach to clarity 
ami Ibriu ailiic\**tl by any tnodem metrojKdis. Jotteph Cham¬ 
berlain’s wttrk in Hirmingit.im in the sevrntie.s, wltieh involved 
a complete re«onsttut tiun of some ninety-three acra in the 
center of the i its, was of tlie same order. 
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But still cutting a boulevard thnnsslt the old wuion of a 
town is only one small department <4’t ity-plmning, and. nii- 
less even that is properly related tt» a duHwatid odier aetivities 
and considerations, its kmetits ean W edi|«e.l hy new euJs. 
The professional city-planners of the tuneteeiuh c rntnrv v.err 
for the most part far t<.o easily satldied. ih pr.hafw they 
merely presumed too much for tltrtr tery Hinitnl art. Ihc 
Question of whether or not radial avemtr-i. ei*iurridn« on fhr 
old dty-center, arc the best way tt» solve the |nol,lr,» of inetio- 
politan circulation cannot l»e entered intti here. Ihit she inalfer 
of highway-cutting as a shmw Irarantr itra>aur jtina hr given 
brief mention, for thb express imrp«r played no stnall part 

in many such oitcrations. ... . , , 

In Paris,inBinningham, in Brussels, in l,ondMn. »hrv . h-.nrd 
out many insanitary di8irUi.s in puttini! through thrii new av 
enucs, and virtuously lielieved that lltr «.»!<* u! Art. t :,.tt«nri, r, 
and Hygiene were iK'ing served at one ihr«*w. lint vvhat really 
happened? No new prttviHion was in.ule f^r tlsr te.tdmti ofihr 
cleared areas, and they could not, ttitforinnaielv. In- «vrj»i away 
as easily as were their rookeries. 'I'hr prrle, tly uafntal rrwlt 
was that they adjournetl to neiyhhtwita? »lnmi > whoir irnt'i h.id 
meanwhile been greatly intre.wd hy land- .ite. nlnton, .dwavv 
an accompaniment to ohhla;dti«*ned utvi*l.nminv;. and hy the 
shortage of dwellings resulting hom tlrn».i!uiun; ami helped 
their ncighlxsra to make both rmh ineet fjv hnddltng in vuitt 
them, whole families to a romn. ■|‘}tb wan jn-olrdlv true in 
Paris, where conditions created hv il,iM"aua»is'n .atiuhr^ air 
yet to be remedied. And in Lonthm, wltrjr S*.. rair *4 

the worst slum districts, wav pulled »|.*wn to niakr way |.4r 
New Oxford Street, a .Hurvry tnadr •watr finr attrnv.nd m a 
neighboring area showed that tltr drtndy ttsmr had firm vnv 
nearly doubled, tmtil hi whttir Idotk-i thrrr wrjr 
only one hundred and wvmty-hvr * nhh' Irri <4 an prr 

person. 

In this rcspiTt the new houirvard's had non !» tU*- 'sanv*' rtira 
as the railroads, whkli drsnoynl hnndtr.h ih,-ui.u(d‘j ti 
dwellings without providing new onc'^, aial naiU-'-oi of 

others unwholesome, like the raihc-id , ul'. alif*, ihr avriuir'i, 


as traffic grew heavier and noivirt and near danger,i© 
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pedestrians, and as the automobile came in, became less and 
less desirable frontage for residence, and tended to divide, 
rather than bind together, the districts which they chanced to 
cross. Verhaeren’s line, 

‘Et trains coupant soudain les villages en deux,’ 

applies equally to a modern highway. And unlike the railroads, 
which often served to make uncomfortably visible some ancient 
slum which it chanced to cross, the avenue, with its imposing 
new fagades, sometimes only helped the city fathers to forget 
all about the bad conditions which existed behind those 
fronts. 

The Renaissance Avenue, used as it has been used in the past 
century, contributes exactly nothing to the solution of the 
housing and city-living problem. And in so far as it has pro¬ 
moted further excessive concentration, raised the speculative 
price of land, and lulled people into thinking that it comprised 
the whole of city-planning, it has been positively detrimental. 
The later developments of the Haussmannizing zeal may be 
held to include the pompous emptiness of the Great White 
City at the World’s Fair of 1893, and also the resulting City- 
Beautiful Movement in America, which did perhaps awaken a 
certain amount of vague civic consciousness, if it did not turn 
out any beautiful cities. 

But there is one positive movement for which the classic 
city-planners and the city-beautiful promoters are to be 
thanked. And that was the public park, probably the only 
unqualifiedly happy contribution of the nineteenth century to 
urban environment. It was, of course, not a new idea in itself, 
having gradually evolved in Europe in part out of the old 
commons, and in part out of the princely private garden and 
hunting preserve. But the late nineteenth century was re¬ 
awakened to the necessity of preserving such chance open green 
spaces, of planting and equipping them for various forms of 
recreation, and of acquiring land for new ones. In the American 
cities, Central Park, Fair mount Park, and the work of Olmsted 
and his followers in hundreds of other towns, constitute the 
most valuable legacy of the last century. 
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Romantic Escape: the Isolated Villa 

So much for the classic heritage. But the effect on human 
environment of the Romantic Movement, in its sev(TaI rami¬ 
fications was of quite another order, and much moio pio- 
found and complex. On the surface, it brought in new 
excitement of ‘Art,’ partaken of as a somewhat unhealthy 
luxury. As early as 1853 , Punch records an ‘lesthetie tea,’ at 
which ‘the atmosphere was one of ai'chiteeture, painting, 
stained glass, brasses, heraldry, wood-carving, madrigals, 
chants, motets, mysticism, and theology.’ And long befort^ 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, Peacock satirized an ardent 
medisevalist in the person of Mr. Chainmail, who had ‘a largr 
hall, adorned with rusty pikes, shields, helmets, swords and 
tattered banners.’ 

It was the same anaemic pseudo-medueval frame into vvhieh 
the fundamentally healthy emotions of the Arts and Cralts 
Movement were cramped. In its own day this mov<-ment, 
although undeniably the first link in a long international chain 
which finally resulted in authentic modern architecture and 
industrial design, must be accounted a failun*. (lontrary to the 
purpose and spirit of Morris, and, at his best, of Ruskin as well, 
the immediate results of their efforts constitutctl hartlly mor e, 
than a kind of‘arty’ snobbery. The n<-w knowledge of tlu- past 
which they made public only servial, in their own time-, to 
provide new styles for mass-jiroduced gadgets, the very thing 
which they most detested. It is not diflicult to sympathi/e with 
their hatred of the Iron Age, but in so far as tlu-y <-udcavored to 
escape backward into a literary vision of the Middle tlu-y 
failed by just so much to face the real problems in th<* ilesign 
of pots and buildings as well as in the ordering of soi iety. Of 
William Morris the social revolutionist, who is far more inip<»r- 
tant than the entire output of Batiks, stained glass anil wood¬ 
carving for which he may be held partly responsible, mention 
will be made in a later section. 

But there is quite another aspect to the Romantic Ri-voli, uue 
with much deeper social roots in its own time and with a fiir 
more complex network of effect on environment. Jt.ousseau 
and the new feeling for romantic Nature were one .side of* it, 
and the self-sufficiency of the pioneer ad\*enturer wa.s another. 
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The economic doctrine of the individual battling for his 
property against all other individuals, and the scientific one 
of the survival oft lie fittest, were both related to it. It produced 
that exceedingly powcaliil modern idolum, the Country House. 
If a more or less mythical thirteenth century provided the back¬ 
ground of the Pre-Raphaelites, then the great abstractions of 
the eighteenth century would have made quite suitable, if 
sonu'times ironi('5 mottoes for a very large number of nine¬ 
teenth-century homes. 

What sort of honu‘s wv.vc they? The very rich had, of course, 
ever since tlu^ R<maissanc<'', tended to maintain large estates 
in the country to whic‘h they escaped at intervals to enjoy the 
private luxury and sporting pursuits which wcx'c the due reward 
for power and siu’cess. 

But soou the prosperous new upper middle classes began like¬ 
wise to seek (‘ustU^s for tluauselves, apart from the hurly-burly. 
Privacy was tlie gn*ait desid<a‘atum, and the impregnable 
Family, jealously guurd(*d from exterior iutluenccs, became the 
most important so<aal institution. 1 n spite of many iTcent modi¬ 
fications, this klohim is still so strong and so much taken for 
granU*d that it is difficult to nuuember that it is quite a new 
idea. Until w^<-Il into th<^ uin<Hc‘<!ntli ('cntury the burghers had 
almost universally Iiv(‘(l in ihc very caaiter of the cities. Their 
housc‘s, although of course* "private' in a sense, were closely 
hankeel around tlu* publu' scpiares and family life was more or 
l(\ss subordinatcHl to civic life:. For better or worse, the bour- 
getoLsie provideal active^ partii'ipating leadership, and were the 
social hub of tlieir camummUies. 

If it was considciTcl a misfortune to have to live outside the 
walls of a city, this finding was cipially true of even the smallest 
and poorc’st \iUag<*s. Mr. dVrpciming has shown, in his 
Villaif/ ami Opm Countty Mei^hlmrhoods, that cvm today most of 
the Continental villages maintain their integral form and 
character. The Freru'h or (kiiuan or Italian or Russian 
peasant does not want tc^ livc^ in an isolated larmhouse, even 
if it might bring him personal advantages or eomfbrl. And as 
a mat 1(1* of fact, it is only in faighuu! and above all in America, 
dial the idea! of sciduded privacy and tlu^ self-sufficiency of 
the family has ever been overwhelmingly strong. In Germany 
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and France, where the closely integrated town and its culture 
had reached a very high state of development, the new forces 
were not able to vanquish the old ones quite so easily. Indeed, 
particularly in Germany, the ancient urbanity survived to 
combine forces with that of the latest and most ‘radical’ de¬ 
velopments in communal housing technique, so that it is 
sometimes difficult to say just where the tradition leaves off and 
the modernity begins. 

But in the English-speaking countries, the triumph of the 
Country House ideal was almost complete. The working pur¬ 
pose of every family, as it rose from lower to upper middle 
class, was to secure for itself as large a piece of land as 
possible, and to set down in the middle of it a private 
house, as commodious as means and site would i)ermit and 
as ‘individual’ as the current canons of taste would allow — 
therein to carry on its normal functions, far from a vulgar 
or curious world. 

On the whole, this was quite an understandable reaction. 
Every English or American town which has been touched by 
the early brutalities of industrial prosperity was a ravaged 
place. Sensitive people were beginning to rccogui/.e two dis¬ 
tinct countries in England, the Black and tlic Green, and any¬ 
one who endeavored to escape from the one into the other was 
merely exercising his instinct for self-preservation. It was quite 
natural that the half-world of Coketown should, as Lewis 
Mumford showed in The Story of Utopias, produce its antithesis 
in kind, the half-world of the Country House. 

And the newer American cities, whose only tradition for the 
most part was pioneering individualism, were from the begin¬ 
ning very loosely put together agglomerations whose central 
chaos, even if it was not often quite as impenetrably black as 
that of Manchester or New York, offered no reason other than 
necessity for living in the middle of it. Moreover, the psychology 
of the frontier was by no means lacking in the children and 
grandchildren of the pioneers. Everybody wanted elbow-room. 
And if the cities were felt to be great achievements in the ab¬ 
stract, to be boasted about when away from home, nobody 
really liked them. The man who felt crowded and had to move 
on when there was another cabin within two miles of him is 
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reflected not only in the scattered, isolated farmhouses, hut in 

the spreading suburbs. , 

That such a psychology, being one oi mtlivulual esi-ape 
rather thari collective construction, would iiot tend to prodnee 
handsome cities, cleanly and harmoniously dc'sigiu'd asut fmu- 
tioning organically from the center outward, must he perfe< tly 
obvious. And that it would condt'mu the po<n'e.st tliirrl ‘>r half 
of the population, whatever their desire.s or a.spiration.s, to the 
worst sort of slum environment, is ecpudly patent. But it tint 
not succeed in the single task which it had uiulertukrn; it tlid 
not even provide good, comli>rtahle, iiuhvitlual tlwellings in 
pleasant surroundings for the middle I'lasses. 

To say what they believed in, or what they thought they were 
getting, is in no way to describe what they got. I'or utmost 
century, for instance, it has been an American theory that any 
honest, hard-working man could stave a little nuiney, go <»ut 
and find the site of ids dreams, and erect theretni his prrs»»nal 
ideal of what a home .should he. ’riuH idea, emhodyitig vny 
accurately the abstract sentiments tif the niurteeuth cruturv, 
was documented and promulgated in toM of Iwttktt, pampldrt i, 
and magazines. But alas, it ha.s practically no iKwis in ir,dit\. 
In all the countrus of the world, only a very negUgihle laa tion 
of the city working population, and that almost ext hciivrly «4 
the very highest income-group, actually resitles i«» a tiwelling 
which it had the smtdlcst hand in tlesiguing. 

Perhaps there wtis a time when the iiulividual tlwelling, in a 
strictly physical st'nse, was juore or less self-ctmfainetl, when a 
man was quite free to c,(insider his Itis castle and, if he fi.td 

a mind to, build a moat around it. (Imiously, Ixiwever, this 
ideal never made any sort of general headway until after the 
technical developments of the uiueterjUh century had leudeird 
it thoroughly impracticable. 'I'oday, physically siieaking ag.nti, 
a dwelling is little more than a ganglion on a net wink of iutei • 
lacing wires and pqws, pavements, school districts, fire di’tlti« v>, 
shopping districts, transjxirtatitm lines, ttiail delivery line *. If 
a man were to put a moat around his house tod.ty, hr wt«»l4 
find himself cut off from every comfint and com,enienM* ,ind 
economy that the jiast hundred years has proth»« ed. 

What actually did happen to the; small individual builder.' 
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First of all, the high cost of a piece of land which had provided 
a juicy profit to five or six intervening speculators before it 
finally reached him meant that he could never buy very much 
of it. Then, the unavoidable waste and extravagance incurred 
in building a custom-made house, usually of archaeological 
style, with Machine Age standards of equipment, meant that 
either the design or the equipment or the space had to suffer, 
usually all three. And even where, by exceptional resources or 
ingenuity, the middle-class family was able actually to con¬ 
struct its own house according to its own plans, the result, 
squeezed into a narrow lot between other equally compelling 
symbols of romantic individualism, did not bear much re¬ 
semblance to the hazy magazine-clipped ideal which had in¬ 
spired it. As for those other attributes of a dwelling, which the 
magazine probably forgot to mentiem, tlu^ schools, paved roads, 
utilities, and trolley-cars, they came as Clod saw fit to send them. 

But as a matter of statistical fact, tilmost the entire output of 
urban dwellings, up to the war in Kurope, tmd until this mo¬ 
ment in America, has come from the speeulativ<! huikh'r. And 
here is where the romantic. icUail suH'erccl its fintil degradation. 
‘L’haleine de Vhomme est rnortelle () st's .wrnliluldes,’ said Rousseau. 
And so the contractor built his houses thirty to i'orty feet deep, 
but kept them carefully st^parated by a two- to tw<dve-foot 
alley, neatly proving the axiom by luu'ing most of the windows 
face each other directly across the crack. ‘My house must ex¬ 
press my individuality,’ said the buyer. So alternate gables or 
fake fronts were paint<xl red or green. ‘C’.ultun; and Art,’ 
sighed his wife. So half-timbers, carefully rottcxl in tidvance, 
were tacked onto the fagade and ashc'stos shingles were laid in 
careful confusion. ‘We must pn-serve tlu; sanctity of our home,’ 
said the whole family. And pres<-utly, wlum the street outside 
got intolerably noisy and <lirty, when the neighbors b<;gan to 
take in boarders and the house; on the corner was turinxl into a 
saloon, they sold their home at a coicsiderabU; loss and moved 
out into a more expensive and new<T d(;velopmeiU. ‘I'o invest 
in Your Own Home is to be secun; and respectable,’ said the 
whole world. And so finally, when ;i <lepr<;.ssion came and they 
could not meet their exorbitant monthly installments, they were 
turned out of their lat<;.st hous(; and lost adl the savings they 
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had put into it. Moreover, all the best-inteuch'd of flu- 

most progressive cities were spent in promoting jnst sut h eh.io-i. 

And still, with all the cfFort and expens<\ with all tlu- as*,na¬ 
tion for ‘cheap trains,’ with all the tons of little books on li.av 
to Own Your Own Home, with fill the building ami Um as¬ 
sociations, with all the cut-thnsit eompetiti.m amom; spe. u- 
lative builders, with all the lifteen-foot lots, there remametl at 
least half of the population which could not aflord a new 
home of any kind whatsoever. Half the population, and .is 
the cost of new dwellings mounted, two thirds fin,illy, wlio 
lived in ancient tenements, in CJist-olls, in hand-me-downs, in 
single rooms, in ‘remodi-led’ lum.ses, or (millions and milliofet 
of them) who had no separate ilwelling at all ami were t lasseil 
in the census as ‘surphus familie.s.'' For evc*ry shiny, gadgeted 
new district that was openeil up, then* was an older one th.if 
was ‘blighted,’ cut up or mer<*ly allowed to decay, to actoin- 
modate the lesser ‘clfectivc demamr ol‘ the lower et ononm 
orders. 

There is even a whole theory to ratiomdi/i* this. If the lu hef 
people move into the new dwellings, it has beeti held. tlu'H 
everyone along the line moves up fi peg. And a \ety ni* e no 
lutionary idea it is, which .shows niueteenlh-eentiny optimran .it 
its best. Just allow Nature to take her course, .ind soon all the 
slum-dwellers will be living in those line apaiftnent i on I’.uk 
Avenue. But alas, when a luxurious apartment or a I.n.'c 
private house is convertetl into a cheap tenement, it lirtojiu i 
just that, another cheap tenement. And rather won**, on the 
whole, than the buildings whiih were actually totottmieil i>>t 
that purpose. 

Moreover, the worst sort ctf tenement went light on Itrin;' 
constructed. Imlc’cil, th«*y .soon spre.ul evi'u nt tho r l.tjr 
green meadows which had bet*n opened up so httpelullv io» 
‘cottages’ or ‘bungalows.’ During the rnthe pniod in whit !i 
the conscious idolum, the only adinifled 'decent' dwelling toun, 
was purely and simply the; private house (whic h in Anni. a 
had to be surrounded on all Icmr sule.s by a lavvitj in inu t « iiie i 
on both sides of the Atlantic*, the* proportion of ilat*. to litu'l** 
houses increased with enormous rapidity, And, btiin l) be« .o. .e 
no one jiaidmuchatteulicm to Uieinand few ru*n .i* knowledg. »i 
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their existence, they were for tlic nvost part \-ery bad flats. In 
all the large housing litta-ature of the period, I personally know 
of only two books which seriously consider the. form of the 
low-rent apartment-house. And both of these are mere apolo¬ 
gies for exorbitant laiul-speculat ion and its rt'suUing conges¬ 
tion. Not until Wijdevekl and Le Oorhusu'r aiul otlua- post-war 
architects, did anyone really antilyze the multiple dwelling to 
see what its potential virtues and real economies, if any, 
might be. 

The Megalopolitan Meal 

The old concrete conception of the city as a working organ¬ 
ism, with a definite form and inherent limitations to growth, 
was dead. But there was a new idolum to take its itlace. The 
greatest abstraction of all, wliich inchuh’S ami ex[jlains many 
of the separate failures and tiurcalitirs, was the ideal of Mega¬ 
lopolis. There is nothing which .ho .surely intliciites that the bias 
of the times wtrs quantitative rtitlier than <puditativc. Bigger 
was always Better, aiul a mere increa.se in population, extent, 
land-prices, transit mileage, buikling heights, or number of 
Owned Homes, was taken us ;in absolute iuilex of [U'ogress and 
prosperity. 

If this faith had gaineti currency (uily in tlmse citic.s which, 
by virtue of one accident or another, really w'ere metropolitan 
centers, it might give evidence merely to the powers of de¬ 
fensive rationalization of the inliabitants. 'I'hey had cities whose 
principal attributes were .statistical, they did not know how 
one could do very nwch otherwise .ilmut it, tind so why not 
put the best face on the matter ami act as if that was what they 
had wanted all along. 

But the McgJiIopulitan iiieal w.us twit <ourmed to the biggest 
cities. Every little town with any industtial suc(ts.s whatever 
had metro{x»Iitan aspiratkms, and laitl out it.s paper streets and 
extended its paiJcr {jopulation-i tirve ata ordiitgly. If Booster- 
ism hits been pre-eminently an ,\meri< an plwnotJienon, signs 
of it have not been iaeking abroad. In ’Ike j\'mi Machkvelli, 
Wells marks the fituil emergenc e of his rural village as a full- 
fledged industrial suburb at the ptntil when the local papers 
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began to use the epithet ‘Bromsteadiau’ us one expressing 

peculiar virtues. „ 

A recent jVeze Yorker provides as good a smnmury as Jin> ot 
the typical prc-dcpression aspiratuuis of a«i Amenean eivie 
body not too burlesque to be recognizable. ‘The only < .hamber 
of Commerce we ever had much truck with,’ they remark edi¬ 
torially, ‘was one in Seattle, As we recall it, their ideal ol a 
planned society was to increase the popuhition of Seattle by 
100,000,000, wipe San Francisco off the map, extend the con- 
tinent one hundred miles westward toward the spices ot tlie 
Orient, simonize Mount Rainier, and cstalilish a chain ot tlou) 

factories in Snoqualmic P;iss.’ ... 

If the biggest cities found themselves enmesheil in a spir.d of 
congestion, high land-prices, .sky.serapers, woise congest ion, 
higher land-prices and liightT skysi'rapers, the .smaller towns 
hastened to follow suit. Some of them hopc'fully put up fall 
buildings when not even the most .superficial .spct idatimi eu»- 
nomics would have justified them. ’IVnement-house laws, win* li 
marked in some ways an improvement over e<»ndition.H in NVw 
York, were copied by cities who.se ortlinary prai ti«e way not 
as bad as the new ‘reform’ standanl. 

Long before the editors of Ihe New Toiker, two eloqnrtit 
Englishmen pointed siiuarely at the weak with a 

luxuriance of venom widt h few preseiu-tlay taaiois tonUl 


achieve. 

‘Have I not, for twenty long years,’ t ried William Cdbhrit 
in 1821, ‘been regretting the exisiemr of these utmatnt.il rnf 
bossments, these white swellings, the.He tidious wens, potdwTd 
by Corruption and engendering crime uml misety awl shuri y .' 
We shall sec the whole of them abandoned by the inhalnianti, 
and, at long last, the cannons of the fintifii athuis may be uf 
some use in battering down the buikiings.’ Hut, as if the ton - 
crowding evil were not alretidy enough awl ttto ttunh it* Hk.it 
greatest wen of all, the monster, t ailed, by the silly (tis*»»tnSo 
of the press, “the metrojuilis tif the empiilair pteijv 
gentlemen must resort ttj positive insiituiioir* to angmrnt the 
population of the W<*n.’ 

William Morris said mueh the .same thing, three tpiaiiriH uf 
a century later: 
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‘Not only are London and our otluT great eonunereial cities 
mere masses of sordidness, filth, aiul sciualor, emhroidt^rcd with 
patches of pompous and vulgar hidt'ousness, no less revolting to 
the eye and the mind wlu'u one knows what it means: not only 
have whole counties of England, and the heaven that hangs 
over them, disappeared beiu'ath a crust of uuuttc'rahle grime, 
but the disease, which, to a visitor coming from the times of 
art, reason, and order, would si'cm to he a love of dirt for its 
own sake, spreads all o\-er the country, and ('\-ery little market 
town seizes the opportunity to iinitatt', as ftu tis it can, the 
majesty of the hell ol London and Manchester. 

But the cities eontinuc-d to spn-ad, n<'vertheh*ss. And their 
inhabitants, if tlu'y were not themsolvc-s able to move to the 
biggest city, eontinmal to treat tluau all as potential (Ihicagos 
or incipient Londons. Metropolis tiourished as the great ro¬ 
mantic symbol for a restless pc'ople in a railrotid age: it was 
the end of the line. 

And so it has remained, long after tin* mat<>rial and economic 
forces which brought it into being have either ceased to operate 
or been modified by newer forces. Cloal and stc'am-powcr, the 
huge centrali/.c'd plant, made Megalopolis at least understand¬ 
able if not inevitable. But ttiday tlu-re is a whole serh's of new 
forces operating in the other diret tion. 'i he transmission of 
electric power instead of the cairying of co;il, the automobile 
instead of the train, the nt'twork of highways iustc'ad of the 
single main-lin<‘ railway, the small juitoiuatie plant instc'ad of 
the huge paleoteifimie monster, the radio, tin* tel<*photie, the 
movies, all tend to negate whatever virtues the bigg<‘St city ever 
had. But the ahstraet itlolum continues, fi»r radicals as well as 
conservatives, and tin; only real signs of revolt eome still from 
those who merely desire to escape the machine altogether-— 
to the Country House reljoru at a htwer level as a ‘subsistence 
homestead.’ 

Is the Picture too Black? 

Perhaps I have overdone the horrors. Wtis there, really 
nothing but ugliness, petty reforni, frustrated ronnmtieism, 
smug exploitation, darkness, filth, oven rowding, waste, indiffer- 
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ence, chaos, and despair? After inventing the wliolc notion of 
material progress, was the only contribution of the Victorians 
to human shelter a mere list of emergency sanitary regulations, 
a string of misused utilities and a handful of gadgets? 

Not quite. Or perhaps, indeed no. For, if they did invent a 
great many of the evils which make up the housing problem 
as we confront it today, they also suggested practically all of 
the means by which it may be solved, and actually tried out a 
great many of them on a small scale. If as a whole they 
were remarkably unresponsive to st'usory stimuli, individu¬ 
ally man y of them were able to eriticiv.c the results of their 
handiwork with eloquence, sensitivity, and revolutionary 
imagination. 

There is hardly a single cummtly offered remedy for the 
living-conditions which we have inh<‘rit<‘d from the nineteenth 
century which was not itself a prochu't of that century. But 
the ‘effective demand’ for these or any other remedies had not 
yet been mobilized. (It has not really b<-en mobilized, even 
yet.) The ideas and experiments tlu-mselves will be described 
in the next section. 

But here we have been looking only at the ‘norm,’ the 
average quality of the typical dwelling produced by ordinary 
means for the general run of pensons. For that is what an en¬ 
vironment is. And if the pic.tun^ is .so unr(^li<^vt;dly black as to 
lack credibility, it is not the fault of the author. 

Even the chaos, seen at the. right tingh' and from the suitable 
impressionist point of view, has its capacity tt) startle and excite. 
All the great ports and harbors, from Boston to Rotterdam and 
Bremen, have their wat<':r-fi'ont grandeur. And n'adily would 
I admit that the skyline of New York can be a marvelous 
spectacle. The conflux of smok<-, steam, and ghniming rails in 
an industrial junction town lik<! (Ihicago has likewise its occa¬ 
sional magnificence. Even the tall stone barrack slums of 
Glasgow possess a kind of dignity, at least by comparison with 
the later frippery. 

But at best such .spectacles and isolat(>d phenonuma provide 
only a fleeting sort of pr<^S(uit comfort or a dim intimation of 
some possible future. At worst the emotions they inspire arc 
mere passing snobbisms of sentimental ‘appreciation,’ which 
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jsjjNETEEtNTH“CEtNTURV CITIES 

have little to do with real cities, real architecture, real houses, 

real civilization. • . .i -j 

But let us consider some ot those nmeteenth-ccntuiy ideas, all 

aeainst the current, and some of those, separate difficult expe¬ 
riments which did at last besin to eoidront reality, and en- 
deavor to channel the Ilow of ’I'hings into a navigable stream 

of civilization. 
























1. AN ADVANC’.B (lirARD OF IDEAS 


The Stage is Set 

So much for (he avtTiige ninetoenth-i'entury' «'uvircmmfiit, 
as it was created, is now in Aniericu, and rver sliall he until 
new machinery is set going to snpersalr t!u' tdd. But even 
before the first real nuunnejit was construeted in New York or 
London, there w:is a whofi' literature of revtdt, protest, pnitfered 
remedies, and revolutionary Utoiiias. 'I'he Victorians %vere an 
extraordinary race, and it is sotiietinies titrgotten that, alinig 
with the fatuities and hypocrisies whUh c,tn he laid at tludr 
door, they must also he <n-dited with c rituism of thenisclves 
and their works as pungent, as s.uiiiuil, even as creative, as 
any that their twentieth-c<'nlury det idrrs have olliu'ctL 

Moreover, it was the commercial middle cl.iss itself, directly 
responsible, though it was fiir int«t of the new horrots, which in 
scattered individuals provitled idl the best early uleas a.s to 
what could he done ahout it. 'I'he arint.Krats, although they 
were more alert to the threat of choIer,i ami rev«»lnti<»n, ettn- 
fined their activities for the most part to paternal philan(hr<»py 
and conde.srending refiirin. 'Die clet gy and the piolr.ssiotjs, al¬ 
though their closer etmtact with cimdilhuw occasiottally drove 
them to indignant elo<[uen< e, did not on the wlaile slunv much 
inclination to fmharra.Hs their hetiets. hie must r.'ii'rpl a few 
doctors and sanitary inspe< tois, rspet tally in launlon.) And 
the workers, the new prohuariat, were too tliiorgatti/.ed in the 
beginning, and too desi»erately hnsy with the .utptiHitkm of 
such immediate niHesHitie-s as iood ami wojk ami wages, to 
play an active part, Later, ofcom.se, this was tonsiderahly 
changed: without the im|)ulsr ami ideology uf revolutionary 
socialism, without the co-opejalive nunemetit ami the tratle 
unions, there wtmld have hern no constrm tive move toward 
housing at all. 

The energetic mitldle t lasses were the |>eopIe of tlrstiny In 
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the nineteenth century, and <nit of their mmibers came not 
only the inventors, the Free 'Irade economists, and the new 
industrial milluma'ircs, but almost <'very i>ro})asator of im¬ 
portant new ideas working the current, every radical 

iMd'er from Robert Ow('u to Marx and Eng(>ls, from Fourier 
to William Morris and Patrick (knldes. 

Perhaps it will seem, both in this section and the preceding 
one, that a disproportionate amount of space and emphasis 
has'been given to the situation and the counter-developments 
in England. However, the typical nineteenth-century milieu 
was first dcvelopt'd ther<% tmd there sittained perhaps its ‘purest’ 
distillation short of Anu-rica. (hi the Ci.ntinent there was 
never quite such a complete break with the past, and certain 
modifications and controls were pirsent almost from the start. 
England provided an initial battle-gnnmd for all tlu' signifi¬ 
cant emergent ideas: socialism as w'll as Manchester liberalism, 
the cult of Ntiture as well as the cult of Megalopolis. What 
Robert Owen is to modiTii communist ideology, William Morris 
is to modern architecture. I he (ihartwt Mo\t*meut maiks the 
first conscious uprising of the urban pioUgaiuit, ,uul the mod¬ 
em science of regional planning and community housing had 
its greatest impetus from Ehene/er Ilow.ird and I ,itiiik (>eddcs 
and Raymond Unwin. I he Rochdale Pioueeis wi'ie the first 
successful eonsumm's’ co-operativ<‘ orgaui/atiou. In the opix)- 
site field of ofUcial ‘refitrm,’ from the top ilown, it is not too 
much of a stretcli of the imagination to suggest that the Rtd- 
polUik of the lory Disraidi was merely carried tluough to its 
logical conclu-sions in the social legisl.itioii of the junker Bis¬ 
marck. And Prince Albert’s nnKlel c’ottages at the (»ieal Ex¬ 
hibition of iB^t inspireil similar worried uiibities on the part 
of half a dozen Continental royalties. 

By 1830 in England thiTe were already i lear exauqiles of all 
those different colored thnsuls of purpitse and iuteiest which 
still distinguish protagonists of smial « h.mge in every country. 
The revolutionary agitator, the reformer, and the I topian were 
all in full swing. 

First there was William (Whhett, th.it eloquent iiater, who 
saw the pregnant evils of the l apit.ilist < ity and fought them all 
his life long. And at tlie saim* time there wa.s also Ihomas 
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Spence, the prototype of all land-reformers and SmjJ-l’axers. 
‘Something to the Purpose, a receipt to make a Mdleimmm. 
was the title of one of his broadsides on tlu* eoimumud ouater- 
ship of land, and his Utopia, Si>ensoma, altliough it looketl 
backward to merrie Knghmd along with Uohb.'tt, is not u»t!n 

out contemporary significance. ^ ^ • 

Then there was a group of conscientious, hanl-wtn kmg grn« 
tlemen who, although newr large in juuuber amt srhloju 
popular, were perhaps more typical of tlieir age than anv 
others. Let me introduce you tt. the Philanthiopn Refoi ntrs-., 
(If you would like to know what they l<K»k<-d like, see Daitiinrj’-. 
Les Philanthropes du Jour). Alrea<ly iti I 7‘)7 tin* fu ;4 av... 
ciation for housing reform hatl he<'n orgatii/ed. the Sm iely toi 
Bettering the Uondition of the Poor, with Willx-t fon e as one .4 
its promoters. And thus was set in motioii a long line of irnli 
viduals, association.s, and foundations, wiatse idiiain rxirnd i>it<' 
our own time. In the early years of the ninetrrnth .rntutA. 
however, they were more inelinetl to emphasi/e the -.Httl than 
the body of the objects of their attenthms, U.id im: Mindi 
tions and slums were suppo.sr<l to he the uttnjuiMH .il ir aiU *4 
either laziness or low tnorals, ami there was an emlle-.. fluw t 4 
uplift. Model tenements <Ud mU appear until the Ituties. 

But a book of rather decently <le;tignrd tnodrl .ott.ivri l.u 
rural workers was got out itt ifiiti, <iiieitly attrs 
called Hints for Improuing the. (’.ondithm of the Petivwtfv. Ihii t> 
worth noting if only for the fart that its author, Hi« h.uil hbanu 
was an architect, one of the very few vvhi> betrayal ,iii intern .i 
in housing matters betijre tpoo. There is a u it.iiu *{U4int but 
up-to-date quality about his introdtu tory senieuers: 

‘Now the ble,s,sing.s of peace are resigned to the ic h.ippy 
by the united efforts of (tur eountiytmm, who lour 14 rd m the 
field of battle to protect our civil rip.hts ami indrpriHlen) e, ji 
is the happy moment when we shouhl tiun om ryci titH.ud* 
the condition of the p<Kir, and in partuid.ir to om intrtr .mn.; 
peasantry, whose eomliirt in every p.u t of the United Kingdoni 
at the present period either more or less « alb fltr atiention: .tml, 
as monarclus, statestmm, smd philoiiopheoi of all agei loo. e nuo 
curred in opinion, tluit the riches of a uatmtj .tie the projilr, 
and as the pea.santry e<institute .so rttnnhleiahir a pottion *4 
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our wealth, it is doubtless the duly of those in whose hands 
Providence has placed the means, to assist in prottmdng their 
welfare. The comforts :uul atlvautages ilerived in Society by 
their laborious exertions, mtikc- it tdisolutely necessary that the 
greatest pains should be taken to improve their condition. It 
is therefore a subject of deep concern that, the miserable state 
of their habitations in many parts of tlu^sc^ countries have never 
been seriously taken into consideration.’ 

Almost exactly a hundred yetirs later, England wtis conduct¬ 
ing another post-war housing ctunpaign, in much the same 
sort of fulsome and slightly nervous spirit. ‘Homes for Heroes’ 
was the slogan! 

The Plan of Robert Owen 

Of much gretiter signihcance, however, w:is a man who com¬ 
bined in one remarkable, perstm all the characteristics of a moral 
reformer, a doctrimiry socialist, a romantic Utopitm e.xperi- 
menter, a practical sociologist, an earnest stat<-sman, a labor 
organizer, an enlightened etnp!t»yc*r ami a successful self-made 
business mtm. 

Owen looked upon the stime world which Cobbett and 
Elsam saw —England iifler Waterloo, snlh-ring tin economic 
depression, and with both the promise tind the tlueat.s ot the 
Industrial Revolution already clearly appaient. Nothing can 
serve so well to bring ()weu s probhuu up to d»it<* tis his words 

concerning the crisis of tHtb; 

‘The want of hands and mtiterialH (durinst the w:ir), with 
this lavish expenditure, cretiteil a detutiml tin- tutil gave, great 
encouragement to new mechtuiical inventions tmd chemical 
discoveries, to supereede manual labour.... The war was a 

great and extravtigtint customer.\nd <m the day on which 

peace wsut signed, this great custotiuT ot the producers died, 
and prices fell as tiie deiutuul dituini>hed.... I he barns and 
farmyards were, full, warehouses lo.uied, ami such was out 
artificial state i»f society, that, tlu!* very ittperahundance of 
wealth was the sole e.iuve of the existing <li..tre;fi.’ 

How little of novelty there b in the eapit.dlHt w(»rld, in spite 
of a century of progress! ’I'he inipuLse ot all ot Owens aclivi- 
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. r .finnon mavlH‘.sunmu‘aupmuuc‘S.-utona‘. ‘I early 

ties, from . iuUohioj-r.iphy, ‘the K^reat attention 

rle-idmacliinerv, aiul the lua^hHi ami lUsn-ard of the 

given to dct hUvuIv uiauv all sp<Hlacular to 

iu .a, ,«v„ U..,.., been 
the pom ^ throutth at New l.anark, tus prosperous 

co“n miU in Seoilund. Tlu- U > .I,n. >livMe,uh l.n.l ue,»Uy 
maeied alone wUU aluTler lu.urs, Inelnr naR,,, ..Innu.on. 
bTrlorkingNml Uvine condiaons. and payment ol wapn 
dSne daa seasons, had made (hven one ol the most talkeda, 
m»?n the industrial world. (So.ne years later, he was mv.ted 

to address the American CkniKtv.HS.l 

But the crisis of tHtCi made him unt.tnm- tin- pop»l<^r of 

enhghtencd employer, lie wantetl a larR,-.- ,md sorer s.dut„, 
S L probletm ol' the. tnotlertt world. .Wd Ins oneedamoa, 
■San' to-eloped i.i the eo.nse ol' the h.ittle Iron, ., mere e,.„T- 
pncysutetitutc Ihr a p.«.r-l,onse imo "hat e.ssenitally the 

first statement of moderu Si.uahsm. 

The Plan wtus simple enoue.h at Us nuepinm, al housh il 
represented an etttin-ly mnv hlea. U was pn.pi.sed t<i eoit- 
struct completely i'.i-operatic e».mntmmtir. Im t h<- 
forthepractieeoflK.th imlustiy .ant ayraultme At ei a Unu, 
they would become self-supisatim:. tla- wasm et p.ihhe funds 
on poor relief atul workh.niHM vv..nhl Ik- eluttm.Uetl, and the 
advantages ofedtieutiou atal a .ha eat environment would per¬ 
manently raise the ehiklren. at le.ea, above the pauper level. 
All of this, together with a thawirttf ami ...mplete plrymal de¬ 
scription, and a detailed tinam Itl tet up, w.ri jiieHenled ni a 
report to the Parliamentary (loJiunittee on the loor Law, 
during the session of liUj. 'I la- te|«ut had indeed been specifi¬ 
cally requested of its flim inShH'Uti.d author. 

For a period the Plan rei.-ivrtl inuneine ,ind otr the whole 
favorable puhlieiiy. 'l'!»e and .alwr m-w q.aprr.s prmh-tl 

his report in full, ami Hh-.r.lo and several other cuioniists 
were disposed in its fa^nr, iust •ai lorn' -t. th.-v umh’i'stood it to 
be merely a new h»nn or.haiitahlr lelh L Hut the Ciimimttee 
itself seems never to have lonsideird the at all. Am^ 

Owen, who had hitheiti* hrrrj iny/nman rmaigh to beliiwe 
that the world was peopled rnliirly with lUtk < Hvrm, began 
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to sense something ‘slnmge’ uiul rulcul.itfiUy uhstnu ti^r nt \m 
treatment. His arguments K.rtliwith rdav rutur nnht.int. .m. 

his theories more eomprciie«>sive. N..t meirlv t!ir p..u|.r»-. .““I 

the unemployed, hut the whole vvorkl, would sooii.'r or Um 
have to adopt his way ofthitiking if the maehine were to 1 * 
really used for the benefit of mankind. ColhHtne owneidnj* 
of land and the whole means of production, and enuah/rd , on- 
sumption, plus a eareful seientifie .mahsis id the noual ami 
economic nature and fmu'tiott t>f a iomttmnity o,»am-.m. wne 

to be the axioms of eivili/ed progress. 

Curiously enough, it wa.s tmt m mm h the s.Hiah-im win* h 
was probably ineomprehetwible to themUhat sti.ml tiu’ wtatU 
of all respectable liti/.ens, Inil Owen's imiiaeme on u t 

toleration. The wlude m.itter was huNbetl ujt iti the piro. .tml 
Owen wius left theneeforwanl to work out hii id. .. i on ♦.ntal 
revolution in solitude. 

But the design ti>r a sam[>le . unmumitv whi. h .u M.mpamrd 

hisreport will repay a gl.uue. '.Sipian-: <4 bnildiuvhr wnt-'\ 

‘are here represented sutii. imf to ,u » otumodaio .ibout s.ioo 
persons each: ami surrounded liy a quantity <*f land, Soau in ■<< 
to 1500 acres.’ Tlie reet.mgle i*. bojdetrd by two U-m. 
occupied cm three sides by apattments lor ni.utrd, < oupli.u»d 
their smaller children atid on the (omtii bv do«m>!.*.u. . t.a 
childrcm over the age of three, In the' < » j»irr. o! . .u h *4 iSa e 
four sides arc three-.story buildimti whit!, ptoude ..p.utousa 
for supeniutemdents, te.ichers, do< tm . h'«y\men, and tL. hi- , 
At one, end of the dormitoty unit is an inttim.u*, and ,0 
other a guest-house for visstots. In the tniddle .4 ti.e m t-Uiob- 
there arc three buildings, the eennal one hu pnidi* bo {.•■u 
and dining-hall. The other two pjoUd** .r nm « i'. .nni . 4 ;,. , 
schools, alihrary, a lecture-room, a pl.u r of woi .lop ,»nd ! d 
social and eojiimittee rooms fi.r adult*.. Tfu' op'oj .pat r wuhui 
the square is to he planted and laid out fo» *•%« o i .r and j<, o- > 
tion. The. whole rectangle h -auiounded by e.udrn . asul u y. 
noteworthy that the entetitig tct.tdi d‘» not pruuti <>t ts m-Li 
through traftie, which would trud tc» cut the nM'.'j!b-.!J.!<(.,d 
in two. 

Beyond the circle of gardens on otie side lie the f.?., i. ijh i .oi.l 
not far away the slaughtrr-hoU'»e, stable ., ct. , < »n ii,<* ..j-pj .e* 
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side is a public lauiichy. ‘And at a still greater distance from 
the squares arc some of the farming <-stahlishments, with con¬ 
veniences for malting, brewing, ;nul eorn-mills, etc.; around 
these are cultivated enelosures, pastuit-land, tic., the hedge¬ 
rows of which arc planted with fruit trees.' 

Women arc to rotate as aids in the pubhe kitchen and dormi¬ 
tories, and, if employed in the factories, are not to work more 
than four or five hours. Apparently all the men arc to be en¬ 
gaged in both manufacturing and agricultural pursuits. 

Perhaps the only fundamental criticism which the best mod¬ 
ern housing practice could oti'er would be in the matter of space 
and privacy per person. In Owen’s cimmumity each couple, to- 
gethCT with the smtillest ehikhrn, w'cre to be allowt'd only one 
large sleeping-room Ibr themselves. In most cases, however, it 

was cross-ventikited. 

No pubUc action resulted, of course. And, ironically enough, 
the work of the Fot)r Law Committee' linally look shape in the 
repeal of the fairly getuTous if chaotic relief measures then in 

operation, and the enactment of the notorious P..or Lawofi 834 . 

This act established the p<ilii y (etulorsed by all the Liberals of 
the time) of solving the problem of unemployment relief by 
making the lot of the recipient tdh harity somewhat less prefer¬ 
able than death by starvatnm. Ihe vvorklioust'^ described in 
Oliver Twhl was one of the,se *P(M»r Law Bastilles. 

Perhaps the only justificaihiu Ittr reviving Owens ill-fated 
Plan is that in stune respect.s it has greater signitu'anee. today 
than it had in iBiB. Certainly its r-entral idea must seem more 
valid than it could have dtuing timst of the inten-ening period. 
The notion of setting up pre-planned cotumunUie.H, limited in 
size and extent, jmovhling a variety ol productive occupations 
and many centrali/ed serviten, was not. :i I lopia^ ot‘escape 
from the industrial attd ectatomi* reaUfies of Owa'ii’s time, and 
it is not today. For the utaLsteaiu-railio.nl era, logetliet with 
the tremendous urban centiali/.ition, rrj>ioual sper ialization 
and huge prodmlkai plants whi* h it bnaight in its wake, had 
hardly appeared over the hoti/on in and now is al¬ 

ready on the down gratle. ,N‘eote« hnic imlu aty, vvith electric 
transmission and small aiUranaii* plani-t and il,s netwoik o 
highways has more in tommou with the water-power and pre- 
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railrcad economy than it has with the palet>technU‘ p.ir.nlise rf 
Manchester or Pittsbuijih, 

Several Utopians and One Siures\ful Kxpmment 

Of the other early Utopians little nretl he saitl here. Few .tf 
them had Owen’s essential realistn. atul ahtuwt tumr of tftrm, 
even in the act of finnuiing ideal e»in»ntmiii<'s. made so ttm« h as 
a diagram. Such positive or constrm live itleas as they had be¬ 
long rather to the history ttf evotuimie ;md admittistrattve 
theory than to that of lumsing or eoumnmity-plannittg tn h- 
niqu€. 

Perhaps one should except F»nnier, if imly htr the sake of 
the Familistke at thiise. In tnatiy respri fs, with his ahstiai t ja - 
tionaJSsm and his tight little philttsophit .tl avitem, Fonder « 
more a son of the eighteenth eeiutirv tlian of the ttitieternih. 
And although he was ;i disciple of (hveu's attd ha«l gained both 
his living and his sueiologh al insight as a cttniinro ial navrlei, 
he paid no attention whatsoever to tl#e tlevrlopmetit i *4 tlir nia« 
chine or to the current pttlith al '.ituathm. Uii Ui ie»ttih« ' • ont- 
munity, for exactly tti.m pettple, was dragiird latgelv u* at».ad 
with a metaphysical .Hyuthesi** of the ‘pa iHion-i,’ F,a< h jihalaux 
was to live, work, anti play in a single attd impo iing gtoiip tif 
buildings, or ‘social palate,’ the varhms wingi being ttmne. trtl 
with each other by a contimtoun toveied gallety at the set outi 
floor level. There were ttt be vatiatiotw in imomr and vatal 
position, but eating and ettuking ami other hint lioiti wr»r to hr 
largely collective, and everyone was expet inl to tlo pitnlut live 
work. 

The Brook Farm experimetit among the Xrw Kmdand ijc 
tellectuals wtis guhled by Fourier's i<lean, but the wutk of l 'T.isIps 
G odin at Guise was the mttsi lasting renulf *4 Ins i»r>piiaiion, |i 
is also one of the earliest ami <»ne of the most utn» e v.lul rxprit. 
ments in productive eti-ope»afion, Ct*«hn. a 'telbnnnlr ami 
prosperou.s maker of heating appatattn, began tti iro»g-nti.'r 
his plant in the fifties, flir utiuplete t»».t»priatit»n lioifj in pot- 
duction and in manner of living, Three huge I4tt» li >4 Ihuik- 
quarters for the workers atul theii i.imihe.i dm hnhng hitnrii, n 
might be added) were put up, t heirly hillowing FtnuiriS 
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ception of a Phalanx. Each building is a hollow rectangle two 
rooms deep, and with galleries (like the modem exterior corri¬ 
dors in Germany) extending all around the courts at each 
floor, connecting the apartments with the corner stairs and the 
buildings in each group with each other. There were toilets 
and baths at each floor. Perhaps the most singular mark of ‘pro¬ 
gressiveness,’ however, is the fact that in the older blocks the in¬ 
terior courts are entirely covered with a glass roof, like the shop¬ 
ping ‘galleries’ of the same period. Each group of buildings had 
its own co-operative store, day nursery, restaurant, dispensary, 
hospital, social rooms, etc. A theater, large school, cafe, laun¬ 
dry, bathing estabhshment in the river, stable, and finally the 
factory itself, complete the community. A similar unit was 
established in connection with the branch factory in Belgium. 
Additions made after the death of Godin have all followed the 
original idea, and the company is stiU fully co-operative, with 
the largest output of ovens and enamel vessels in France. What 
other experiment in Utopia has such a record? If the English 
garden cities fulfilled (only partially, however) some of the 
aspects of Owen’s plan, in Guise may be found the physical pro¬ 
totype of modern Viennese housing. 

Etienne Cabet, whose Journey to Icaria was a best-seUer among 
workers in 1845, was really the elder blood-brother of Bellamy 
in his Utopian rationalization of the MetropoHs and the State. 
Icaria, with all its standardized and force-imposed splendors, is 
modern to the extent that it represents with great accuracy a 
‘social-fascist’ Utopia. 


Buckingham’s Bourgeois Utopia 

But here we must turn to a gentleman of quite a different order. 
James Silk Buckingham, as Mumford wrote, ‘ was one of those er¬ 
ratic men of affairs which the fertile soil of British individualism 
produces, and which hard British common sense persistently 
ignores.’ A successful business man and courtier who had trav¬ 
eled widely and had much practical contact with the colonies, 
he was completely untouched by any intoxicating abstractions 
or by any fundamental impulse against the Victorian order of 
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things. Ho dosirotl noithor nor ro\t»!uti«m: and his sug¬ 

gestions arc solidly Oi.nipoundoit of initUUr.ola.ss Ulonh^gy, with 
a touch of tho insininl rr.d-ost.Ho dovcdopor. His hook, pub¬ 
lished in iB-iH, ,\]!lmd! Krilsmti /'oi./wu/ Hfmalit'x, tviih a 11 m for 
a Model Toten, puts Ut.tpia «ui a sountl, t«peotahlo Imsinoss 
basis. Sumo intimation <»f Btn kii»}*ham‘s oosinopolitan pro- 
grwsivoiioss may ho dorivod honi th*' titlo of an a<Ulro.s.H which 
he gave in Baris in tho satno yoar: *< lotioorning oortain Sooial 
Reforms which romaiu still tf> ho m cotjipUshod, Ix-foiv (livil- 
ization has acldovotl its linat pmfo. tiou.' • 

And yet, if«‘voti a small hat tiou of tho *'t»ulomporary hustlous 
had boon possessed tif anything akin ttt Hm kingham’s laegotioss 
of vision and concrete pia. thality t.f miml. the worUI wtudil he 
a much hotter phue Ht most of ns to live itt. Bartieularly tht' 
New Worlil, ior it was the spr« tatlr of tha.ts ami dreary waste 
in the new cities <if Australia and Atneth a whh h drove him to 

think up a better way td'tloinii thitnfi. 

It is not without signitn ame that even lln* kingham eoidtl not 
conceive of any wav t<» huihl a detent, eM.noinhal, and at¬ 
tractive town without (i> lavim; dowti a dear and fmuthmal 
plan at tlie start, (a; t onattuting tntot ..f the ttwvn at tmee. 

(3) keeping all the land and hnil«hte.ri in 'siiu'je tavmTihip, and 

(4) permanetitly limiting the ri/e am! extent, And these are the 
premises on with h \'h ituia, *An A-oot iated IVinperant e (ktm- 
immily,’ was to he hamdetl. A litnited Uafulitv ‘ 4 o< k tompany 
was to he fi.rttted, and every iiiftahiiant <tl the town muHt he a 
Aflnff-/<V/r shareh.thter n* the sum ol twrttly ptamth at h%ra, one 
share enlitling the member to tmr vttte, Dividc-mls of lett per 
cent to reshletit and seven per . etU t** tton-re.ithml mrmluu?! 
were to he do, hired, and adiUtiona! protus vvonld he div ided by 
class (on the pattern of the di-ttihntion of ptize tnonry in the 
British nuvyj, Hm kiiighatn estitnairtl that {trohfs would he 
large. 

'file layout <tf the town is also on «tea«!y drlined cheis lines. 
'I'he richest live in the hi'tge-a home; with the widest gaitiejrt 
around the lentral stiuaie, I hr nevt ih hest trsitle in the nest 
belt with .slightly smallet ganletrt, and so on, itntil Imally the 

* Thll liuy luvr tn-ri* tlufiil , \‘i dllliMii* til 

cltttifigttiili Iriifit Vii !»»i44ii 
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poorest workers arc established in the outer ring, along with a 
row of workshops. Each row of dwellings is completed with a 
flat-roofed colonnade (sidtable for promenading in good and 
bad weather alike) whose an-hitecture is peibaps the most per¬ 
fect expression to date of Liberal <'clectic,ism in a boxirgcois 
social order. For the oiUer colonnad(“S are ‘(Itnhic,’ and then, 
in ascending scale of wealth and social position, there is one 
Doric, one Ionic, one Corinthian, anti fmally one magnificent 
Composite colonnade fur the plutocrats ;it the ctmttT! On com¬ 
mon land at regular intervals betwt'cn tlu'st^ rows is located 
every conceivable sort of buikling ami etpiipnitmt for education, 
recreation, sanitation, religion, culture, and moral uplift. The 
entire town, colonnades and all, is to be constructed of iron. 
And the pike de rmstana' is a tremendous eletlric light sur¬ 
mounting a thirty-foot tower in the eent<‘r, which will serve to 
illuminate all tlu* str<‘ets. 

The town is about a mih* scpiare, with a population not to ex¬ 
ceed ten thousand, 'fhe wh<il<* is surnnmd<Hl by ten thousand 
acres of farm land, to be work<al on the latest scientific prin¬ 
ciples. Heavy industrie.s, jibtittoirs, a cemetery, a hospital, a 
botanic garden, playing-fi<-lds, and a sewtige farm arc to be 
located outside the town proptT. Provisions tire to be made for 
colonizing daugiiter towns. 

The administnitive s<-t-up is dmuimited by blue huvs, and 
seenas to be a sort of composite glorilieation of all the Associa¬ 
tions for the Advancement or Prohibition of this, tluit, and the 
other thing, which were then springing into existence. No 
alcohol, no tobacco, no divorce, but religious fretalom is al¬ 
lowed. On the other hand, there tire inter<>sting examples of 
those national minima which were hiter to be the btickhone of 
Fabian policy. Minimum wtiges, light, tiir, tuul sanitary equip¬ 
ment, maximum hours of work aeeording to :ige and sex, free 
administration of justice by arbitration, fn'e <*dne;ition, free 
medicine. One person is entitled to <me room. 'I'he linal touch 
of progressivene.ss, which should lutve tom'hed the heart of 
every Englishman with a grain of sensibility left in him, was the 
installation of smokc-eon,suming tipparatus. 

Here is Buckingiiam’s <;xpIanatioii of his purjKise: 

‘We have the govenmumt of the conntry itself, passing Acts of 
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Parliament for the better elruinage nf towns anti a naore ample 
1 of water and air for ventilation— lienee, too, arise 
iZciations of nuldeinen ami others ft>r huiUling tnodel lotlging 
houses for the labouring d.wses; associatunis for improving the 
conditions of the poor; stu-ieties for providing baths and bath¬ 
houses... associations for r-stablWiittg suburban villages for the. 
working-classes....'I'hey are, aher all, mere palliative.^, ami do 
lot reach to the seat of the tlise.we.... This ran only ht‘ done by 
uniting the tlisjointetl elliu ts tifall these well-meaning but par¬ 
tially curative i)odie.s into one, in tinier to aeliieve,by their union 
of means, inlluence and est.unple.' 

Not particularly insiiiring, ytni s.iy;’ And yet, what a shame 
that not a single one ttf the new towiw in Australia or America 
adopted it fir a model. It w.is not entirely wasted, htiwever. 
Most of the best fe.ttutrs tif \'icloria were later incorporatetl by 
Ebenezer Howard in his plan !«ir a (birtlrn City, the imist in¬ 
fluential and productive ( dopi.i yel tlevhetl. 

Perhaps I have tlevotetl toti mu« h space t«i separate theorie.s 
and paper plans. Still, a.i far as the early backgrouiul of motlern 
housing Ls eoncernetl, it is tpiitr useless to ilistitigukh too closely 
between unreali/.ed ideas aitd t'oncrrtr experiments. One had 
quite as much inllueucr as the other .iml, in a literary age, who 
knows hut that the r.slravaganl or romantic words may have 
been more effi’ctive in the long run thati the timid conslrm tions 
in stone or brick tir iron:’ 

Somhard’s ohjntion to the Ctopiatw, that ‘they forget... 
that in a long protetw of reconstrm tion men ami things must 
first be creati'd in ortler t<i make a new .Hoctal ortler jKsssible, 
seems to me, really to be an argument in their favor. For they 
did recognize, often better than the later ‘scientiiic’ rev<dution. 
aries, that human nature itself hat! to be changeit, and that one 
of the best ways to accomplish this » to c hange the flirnw and 
symbols of man’s desires hb 'st.uul.u’tl of demaiul,’ in short. 
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Do not aim too high. Be thankful to make any reasonable progress. 
It is far better to prove that you can provide a tolerable tenement 
which will pay than a perfect one which will not.... Be thankful 
if you can secure for the same rent even one room in a new, clean, 
pure house. Do not insist on a supply of water on every floor, a 
separate wash-house for each family— 

— Octavia Hill: homes of the London poor, 1874 


An Illuminating Chronology 

Many things in social history cannot be dogmatically clas¬ 
sified into cause and effect without losing some essential validity. 
Most historians of the housing movement used to imply that the 
reforms of the latter half of the nineteenth century were en¬ 
tirely the result of benevolent Christianity, good-will, prosper¬ 
ous generosity, and the progress of science. Today quite the 
opposite belief is generally accepted; that any betterment in 
living and working conditions was more in the nature of a con¬ 
cession, Tor fear of getting something worse.’ This latter de¬ 
finition is not quite three-dimensional enough adequately to 
explain all the early experiments in housing reform. (It does 
not, for instance, account for the fact that the problem was not 
merely housing 'the poor,’ but housing everybody.) And yet, if 
one considers only the typical works of the Tory reformers and 
philanthropists from 1840 to 1900, together with their offspring 
today, there is very little which does not seem readily explicable 
in terms of fear and class politics. The paleotechnic slum had 
played its part, along with starvation wages, child labor, and 
general exploitation of the under by the upper classes, in driv¬ 
ing the former at last to some sort of desperate consciousness, and 
developing in the latter that halting, compromising new 'con¬ 
science’ whose major element by weight was fear. The bogeys 
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were revolution, epidemic, and the weakening of national de¬ 
fenses. 

The chronology of the ^hungry forties’ and the fifties is very 
illuminating on this score. The high point of the Chartist 
Movement in England was in the late thirties. And from then 
on there was a stream of warning reports on slum conditions 
and public health, which resulted in the first Royal Commission 
on Health and Housing in 1844. By 1844, Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Society for Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes 
had opened its fimt model dwellings. In 1845, Disraeli pub¬ 
lished, in Sybils his memorable awareness of England’s ‘two 
nations, between whom there is no intercourse and no sympathy: 
who are as ignorant of each other’s habits, thoughts and feelings 
as if they were dwellers in different zones, or inhabitants of 
different planets: who are formed by a different breeding, and 
fed by a different food, are ordered by different manners, and 
are not governed by the same laws.’ In short, ‘the Rich and 
the Poor.’ In 1844, Friedrich Engels had published his book on 
the condition of the working classes in England. 

Then came 1848, the year of Continental revolution, and of 
the Communist Manifesto. In the same year in England there 
was the beginning of a cholera epidemic (which carried off 
fifty thousand people in 1850), the first Public Health Act was 
passed, and Lord Shaftesbury introduced the first piece of pos¬ 
itive housing legislation of modern history, which became law 
three years later. In 1851, Prince Albert sponsored two model 
workers’ houses at the Great Exhibition, which inspired 
Napoleon III to construct forty-one ‘model’ buildings in Paris 
and influenced several other princely Continental experiments. 
At the same period, the arch-conservative Victor Aime Huber 
started the Berlin Building Society under the protectorate of 
Prince Wilhelm, who had taken counsel with Prince Albert dur¬ 
ing his enforced stay in England. (Only loyal subjects were 
admitted to these houses.) In 1852 there was cholera in France 
and in 1853 the first French housing society started operations 
at Mulhouse, under the paternal eye of the Emperor. Almost 
every country in Europe can show a similar situation and an 
equivalent outburst of activity. 

The following paragraphs are excerpts from a Memo- 
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randum of the Earl of Shaftesbury in the memorable year 
of 1848: 

‘The Queen sent for me to Osborne.... The Queen was 
greatly alarmed, and so was the Prince, by the Revolution in 
France and the exile of Louis Philippe. They feared the con¬ 
tinuance of the commotions in England, and were desirous to 
know how they could exercise their influence to soothe the people- 

‘The Queen, on my arrival, expressed this sentiment very 
warmly, and added at dinner, “The Prince will talk to you to¬ 
morrow. We have sent for you to have your opinion on what 
we should do in view of the state of affairs to show our interest 
in the working-classes, and you are the only man who can ad¬ 
vise us in the matter.” 

‘On the following morning, during a long walk in the gar¬ 
dens, lasting for an hour and a half, I discussed with the Prince 
the condition of aflfairs and the state of the nation. He asked me 
my advice, and how he could best assist towards the common 
weal. 

‘ “Now, sir,” I said to him, “I have to ask your Royal High¬ 
ness whether I am to speak out freely, or to observe Court 
Form?” 

‘ “For God’s sake,” he answered, “speak out freely.” 

‘ “Then, sir, I would say that at this juncture you hold a 
position in which you can render to the country far greater 
assistance than if you were its King.... My earnest advice to yon 
is, that you should put yourself at the head of all social move¬ 
ments in art and science, and especially of those movements as 
they bear upon the poor, and thus show the interest felt by 
Royalty in the happiness of the kingdom.” 

‘ “What can I do?” the Prince asked eagerly. 

‘ “On the 18th of May next, the anniversary of the Labourers” 
Friendly Society will be held, and if your Royal Highness will 
accompany me, first to see some of the dweUings of the poor, 
and afterwards to preside at the Meeting, I am satisfied it 
will have a good effect. You should come in three carriages, 
and have the footmen in red hveries — even these things are 
not without their influence.” 

‘The Prince at once fell in with the suggestion, and arrange¬ 
ments for carrying it out were discussed.... 
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‘The result was very happy/ 

Alas for ‘disinterested scientific progress’! There can be little 
surprise that the immediate results of such efforts tended to be 
either trivial or unpleasant, contributing little or nothing toward 
solving the problem of urban environment. 

^ModeV Housing 

There is nothing which shows the depths to which standards 
of environment had sunk better than a typical model tenement 
put up under the auspices of some earnest group of reformers. 
For after all, the ordinary slum types, even the standardized 
built-in ones, were hardly more than the result of an accumu¬ 
lation of accidents, and the owners themselves would seldom 
have claimed any ‘model’ virtues for them. But the new tene¬ 
ments put up by improving societies were born of months of 
care and calculation. With what result? Almost without ex¬ 
ception they were merely new types of slum which, after the 
first freshness had worn off, were just exactly as bad as the old 
ones. And often worse, when one considers their influence on 
standards of restrictive legislation and on the critical judgment 
of the public at large. 

In London, for instance, although there were of course thou¬ 
sands of tall private houses which had decayed into flats and 
rookeries of the foulest kind, there were no actual built-in flve- 
or six-story tenements before those erected in 1864 by the 
Peabody Foundation. In Paris a seven-story walk-up complex, 
consisting of three buildings built one behind the other on one 
interior lot, and put up by a philanthropic housing society, re¬ 
ceived first prize in a competition in 1901. In Berlin, Huber’s 
society erected a flat-building which, although it was only five 
stories high and two rooms deep, had its toilets in the yard. As 
for New York, I defy anyone unacquainted with the history of 
model tenements before the war to distinguish them from any 
average speculative slum. And even the community develop¬ 
ment at Mulhouse, most renowned model housing of the early 
period, included rows of back-to-back houses. 

From the beginning there were two distinct branches of 
paternal housing effort. One group advocated minor ‘practical’ 
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reforms within the congested central districts, embodying little 
more than a modicum of stmitatiou tiiul a degree of structural 
safety to be superimposed on already existing habits and forms. 
They would have been more, than satisfied had they been able 
to see the entire lower-ineome half i.f the population housed in 
six- or seven-story tenements covering, s,iy, seventy-five per 
cent of their plots, provided each room had some sort of window 
and each family had some .sort of water-sujiply and every inmate 
was loytd to the government and liad siguetl a tem{)erancc 

^^Th^othcr group was more ambitiinis. Romantically, it de¬ 
sired to sec every worker happily euseonced in his own little 
cottage surrounded by his own little garden. Politically, its pur- 
pose was perhaps best stated in the legeml inscribed on the 
corner-stone of a house ereetetl on the outskirts of Berlin by one 
of Huber’s societies: ‘Die Verwaiullung eigeutumsloscr Arbci- 
tcr in arbeitende Eigenttimer.., cine tier dringemlsten Aufga- 
ben dcr verhangnisvollen st ttnuLsehen (legmiwart.’ (I’a change 
property-less wt>rker.s into working-men o! property'... one of 
the most urgtmt neeessiti*-s of this fateful ami stormy day.’) 
These were, the people who believrtl that evrrything would be 
solved if outlying land were iip.'mal up, ehe.ip transportation 
provided, and long-time methods of huaneing small own- 

homes devised. ^ „ . , . . 

But they both faih-d, in tlu-ir ulterior a,s well as m their im¬ 
mediate puqmses. 'Pnie, restiuiive legidatmii tendc-tl to erys- 
talli'/cinto general praeth e the Ibrms of the early model tene¬ 
ments. But the new fornts, sinee they involved no fuudanu'ntal 
changes, became speedily just as insanitary as the, old ones 
which still continued to hmi-ie the w«.tst-paid grou(t.s in any 
case. And siiiee sueli refuniiH .w were eftei ted usually iiuTeased 
the cost of the new buildings, tltey often tendril to be even more 
overerowded. The villa pioinoters .ilso billed, for their eottages 
were from the .start too expensive lot all but .siu h workers as 
were Jilready saiely initldlr-t Ias i, and too lar fiom the lactories 
in a day when an average unskilled vvoiki’t' labored for twelve 
or more hours. Moreover, the i ut rent bouigeoLs ideals were 
so strong that in most of thmr i-.u ly < ott.ige developments there 
was no attempt to .set up naii gu.iids at'ainst future, s|jec.ulati«n, 
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and time after time the honst's were resold at a lumdsomc profit 
and ended up as mere upper luiddlc-elass suburbs. 

The Premises of Reform 

Why did they liiil? Just simply beeaust' it was an absolutely 
impossible job on their premises. 'I hey wanted to provide good 
dwellings, on an ‘economic’ basis, at a priee which everyone 
could pay, and without disturbing ov even <piestioning any [lart 
of the current soeial-eeonomie. system. 

The most important principle was that the buiUlings should 
pay. And in this solitary respect these model developments 
were remarkably successful, ^^lr. K. R. L. Chnild mudea n'port 
to the Commissioner of Labor in Washington in ifkjf) which in¬ 
cluded financial data on some forty-eight ‘improved’ dwelling 
companies, located in America ami in several I'auojiean coun¬ 
tries. About one thin! ol them wer<' limited-dividend <0111- 
panies. Xwenty paid dividends ol live per cent or mui<*, and 
only eleven paid less than four per cent. Not one paid h%HS than 
two per cent. This in a day when three per cent was considered 
a good return on a safe investment! 

But alas, in almost every case' either the rents were much 
higher than those in the current eiuumeri ial prodm t, or th<- 
buildings were little if any better, or there were exei'ptional 
conditions in favor of the model eutei ju i.se. 

There were four faetons in building eeouomic'S which the re¬ 
formers, almost to the last man, aeeepted as acts c»f (»od which 
it would be immoral and subversive even to question. One wtis 
the price of land, however fanta.stie. the lev<*l to w'hieh specula¬ 
tion and previous uan'gulateil c.ongi'stum might have, brought 
it. It never seems to have occurred to thmu that a h-w fairly 
simple public measures eouId have puueture<l mi.st of the .slum- 
expectant land-prices. Throughout tliose two moummmtal vol¬ 
umes on the Tenement House Problem in New York etlit«*<l by 
Messrs. De Forest and Veiller in 1903, llm price of laud is 
taken completely for granted, Mr, Vidller remarks without 
surprise or indignation tluit ‘the, value of an ordinary ufj-hiot 
interior lot on the lower East Side is about StH,ooo to $ao,ouo,’ 
and that the cost of a tenement buikltng on such a lot is uLso 
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‘about $18,000 to 'I’hut is, iialt'utul hair. Or, to put 

it another way, it is <iuite just and proper ami to he expected 
that the poorest peoph* in tlu- eity shtniUl [aiy eiK'ht dollars a 
square foot for the lantl under tludr dwa'llinsts, while the rich, 
wht) have htmses :uk1 j^artleus, pr<»haldy eamiot afford more 
than one dollar! 

The next item whieh they dul not question was the return to 
be expected on a money investment, for, e\'en though their 
model tenenumts diil hritig in a somewhat lower immediate 
profit than that matle hy the average spn'ulmu', they were con¬ 
structed to last longt'r with less tus'd i»f repairs, and in many re¬ 
spects they were more profitable iiivtcstments than the ordinary 
run of huilding. 

The tliird item was tin* sovereignty of unetmtrolled private 
initiative. If good houses eonhl not he supplied hy the ordinary 
working.s of the laws of supply and demand, with a minimum of 
public ititt'rlereme, ih<-n it would h<- hrtt<'r to have had houses 
or no houses at all than to inteirupt those laws. 

But the most impstrtatit item in < apitalist lionsing economy is 
the reluthm helween what people tan aflord to pay and the 
‘economie’ rent of a minimum dei ent dw<'!ling. Ami here we 
come up again-st the sirongi-st ariitir ofgenei.il faith of all of 
them. 'I'he I’oor were a.H (hal or tlieii own had habits had made 
them, ami nopow<*ron eaith tttuUl he evuketl fin* the [Hirjiose 
of inereasing their al>ilii\ to pay. Any snggeition of .snhsidy as 
an indireet means of rabine, leal wagei, ttr a diieet means of 
building deient ami livable »ide., was sure to raise a furor of 
horror and eonsteuiation. I he rehiiiuet *. would rise in a body 
to protect the “umler-priviln'ed’ from the lovi of Self-Respect 
which such a tlung wouhi ititng to tijem. 1 he eo-o|)erative 
apartmetits for Aetqors erei ted in Itaiiem in tq,!'/, umler tlu: 
auspiitvsof Mr. John Ih RtHketeUn, jt., pnoiile an rxlieme 
exanqile of this «iedtt. 1 he t leopeiatta.i letuic to take atlvan- 
tageofthe provision loj lavo-xempi ion on *ait h housing pos¬ 
sible umler the law of the Stan- of New Vtuk. ami make tfie fol¬ 
lowing statement in one of iheii pamphlet;*: 'The Dunbar 
co-operative lomtmmily lejoiif, that it has not been called 
upon to satrifue its own iivti seU-ieipnt by busting upon 
olhens its due proptution of the bunh n <4 tax.ttion.' 
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As Dr. Wood puts it, ‘one. may be pard(ni<‘d fin a c'<‘rtain 
amount of scepticism as to the extent of the r< juicing. 

Often among the early rel(irmer.s one conies on a certain air of 
unbelief in this matter of poverty. (ir at lea.st a ilet'p feeling that 
really people are only poor because tlu‘y are lazy, dishoiu'st, in¬ 
temperate, or improvitlent. 'The Faiglish Poor Law ot 1B35 
crystallized this conviction, and even today in Anieric,i there are 
people who firmly believe that anyone who really wants a job 
can find one. In 1903, by way of acknowletlging that the latest 
reform dwelling, the New Law 'remanent, was somewhat more 
expensive than the old dumblx'll typ<‘, Mr. De ^’orest makes th(‘ 
following curious statement: 'It wouUl be a soriowful loiument 
on the intelligence of the working peoiih' if they w<‘re not 
willing to pay a little more for vastly imiiroved living accom¬ 
modations.’ 

Ruskin himself, that I’oru'st of Tories, put his erratic finger 
very neatly on this spot: 

‘Nothing appt'ars to me at once more ludicrous and more 
melancholy than the way people of the present agi- usually talk 
about the morals of labourers, ^'ou hardly ev«‘r aildre.ss a labour¬ 
ing man upon his prospects in lif<‘, without <|uietly asMuuing 
that he is to posse.ss, at starting, as a small moral capital to be¬ 
gin with, tlie virtue of Socrates, tlie philosojihy of Plato, and the 
heroism of Epamiuonclas. “Be a.ssurt!d, my gootl tuau, you 
say to him, - - “that if you work steadily for ten hours a day all 
your life long, and if you drink nothint’ hut w.iter, or the very 
mildest beer, and live on very plain fiiotl, and m-ver lo.se your 
temper, and go to churcli evi'ry Sunday, and alway.s retnaiu 
content in the position in which Provideui'c has placed you, and 
never grumble or swear; and always kee|t your clothe.s tlecenl, 
and rise early, and ust* <‘very opportunity of improving yourself, 
you will get on veiy well, and never come to the purlsli,” ’ 


John Ruskin and Octavia Hill 

In his often maddening and eontraciictory way, Ruskin did at 
least have a clearer notion us to what a paternal arisfot racy 
might be than had all the Alberts, Wilhelms, and Louis 
Napoleons put together. He luul no use for the petty ab.striie- 
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tions of orthodox Liberal economics, whicti he called ‘nothing 
more than the investigatinn ofsurne accidental phenomena of 
modern commercial opt^iatituis. *Vnd his pii\*it(* Utopia, as 
embodied in the unrealized Saint Ch'orge I'lxperiment, is a sort 
of Bourbonized version of Robert Owen. I’A-eryone. is to work 
with his hands and have his own lumse and gurtlen. There are 
to be strong class divisions; the Mastc-r is to be absolute ilielator, 
and even reading matter is to be censored, no iu;wspapcrs being 
permitted at all. 

However, in his actual exirriments in social reform, through 
his friend Octavia Hill, he wa.n not (pute so ruthless. And the 
movement initiated by him and developed by her was perhaps 
the most rcalistie, it m stinu^ w*iys the nit*st init*ttiug, ot all the 
paternal efforts. I'hey built no model tenements, cleared no 
slums, and created no iiroh'tarian I'Jiynliimm. Their itlca was 
really a very simple one: merely that comp«'t<‘nt disint(;rested 
people should takeover the management of tenement buildings 
in behalf of the owners and that, though kei-ping them on a 
strictly payttig htisis, tht'y shiuild by t'xample atul etluc.ation 
gradually iutruduet: n moditiun of co-operative <nxl(T and 
cleanliness and decency. 'Flu-y propo‘;eil to piov<‘ tliat it nmde 
for greater economy and eflU iency all around to ke<’p th<^ tene¬ 
ments in a.s good eondition as possilde than to let them drop to 
pieces through negUgenee. And, in .s<i lar .is a whitewashed wall 
is better than a dark and mouhly one, or a clean corridor better 
than one infe.stcd with vermin, or an open courtyard better than 
one littered with garbage, the work ot (htavia Hill and her 
female confederute.s may be saiil to have he«*n <dh*ctive. If .such 
activities seem today rather like an .ittempt to rest ue society (as 
Marx once said) ‘behind its bark,’ still tliey were in their own 
time rather refreshingly tlirei t. Her inliuem e wa.s wide.Hpread: 
in several German cities eomp.mie-t wsae fumed to buy up old 
houses and put them in ordiu'. It is probable th.it the later 
‘Elbcrfeld system,’ whereby ereiy well'toaio eitizeti was re¬ 
quired by law to accept a cm tain amtuui! of responsibility with 
respect to the livitig lontUtions ol hv«’ or ten pot»r f.unilies, was 
an indirect result. And in addition to the .sot t.d w'orkers, per¬ 
haps even those, highly trainetl and prifesuomilly dlit ient wo¬ 
men who manage the muhif.ui'uis tine,itls oft onummity house- 
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keeping in the modern Dutch and German lunising dc*vH<»p* 
ments are Octavia Hill’s direct descendants. 

The New Line of Action 

What was the net result of all this activity:’ Iti so tar as the- 
actual dwellings erected arc concerned, it would 1 k> sale tu put 
it not far above zero. (Although numerically the reltu'ui Imusrs 
were by no means few: by 1906 in London more than eightt-en 
thousand tenement dwellings and six thousand cottat’cs hati 
been put up by one sort of improvetnent socit'ty or another.1 

However, the fact that a line t)f tietiott has beeti inaugurated 
under negative and unimaginative ;ius[)iceH does not by any 
means prove that it will end that way. Mxd if the history of the 
housing movement has very little of jjositive value to show be¬ 
fore 1900, and not very much before tpiH, this does jiot nu-an 
that its early history is unimporttmt. (^uite the contr.uy,^ for, 
almost inadvertently, the reformers managetl tt» give ati itdti.il 
impetus to every one of the major elements in the techniiiue oi 
modern housing as it has been practiced in Lurope since the 
war. 

For one thing, they brought many of the fuct.s to light li*r the 
first time —facts about overcrowding, slum dise-ases, exploita¬ 
tion. For another, they introductal the. idea of the hotruttg 
society —that is, on broadest terms, an organi/ation eipiipped 
for large-scale building enterprise ;uul not dominated by .1 tie- 
sire for the maximum of linancial prolit. 'I'he original wh ietie-. 
were for the most part highly paternal alfairs which, i! they atb 
mitted tenants to membership or participation at all, dht -lo 
merely in order to insure themselves of bleserving’ benrft* i.u i*- . 
But as soon as the firat fruits of the consumets' < i)-oprr,ni*.e 
movement began to make themselves telt, housing so< ietie*. ir 
formed from the bottom up and not from the top down. Mote- 
over, the cities themselves took over the form and set u[» 'icmi- 
ofificial societies for non-prolit house eojistnu lion. And leg.i 4 .o 
tion appeared which favored the various kinds t>f ‘publii ntib 
ity,’ ‘limited-dividend,’ or ‘co-operative’ .society. 

Another housing principle developed by the reliamets vx.c. 
the notion of large-scale construction per xr. IntiotUn ed .a bt ;it 
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purely as a matter of economic policy in c'ompctition with waste¬ 
ful small baiUlers, it soon hecunu' apparent that the. orderly 
planning and bniUling of large tracts at tme time was not 
merely the cheapest method, but also the only way l)y which 
permanent amenity and adecpiatc neighborhood (equipment 
could be provided. 

The la.st step in housing p<tlicy which must be credited to the 
philanthropists was probably the least int<mtional of all. But 
there it stands: for the first piece uf constnu'ti\<‘ housing legis¬ 
lation in all Kurojie was passetl in I'mgland in 1851 through the 
efforts of the Karl of Shaftesbury, a law which p«>rmitted gov¬ 
ernments themselves to underttike the respuusibilily for build¬ 
ing and renting low-cost dwellings. 

Enlightened Employers 

There is one chaptiT in tlu- history of private reform which 
deserves a brief separate numtion. From the time of Robert 
Owen on, there was an incn*asiug stnaim of new factory villages, 
the best of which arc deiinitely siqterior to th<‘ work of those 
philanthropists who merely ilirected their activities toward that 
vague quantity, the Poor. I am not, of . (uirse, speaking of 
average ‘company housing,’ widt h is still one o( the worst 
branches of the nineteenth-century heritage. And obviously, 
there arc extremely retd socitil dtstuKtmttiges connect<*d with 
even the, best employer-owmal housing, stt real thtit a worker 
might (piite reasonably prelt-r to live in a bad urbtm slum ra¬ 
ther than an adminihle etuniitiny cottage. 

However, from the' point of view of purely physietd sUmdards 
and the teehnhpie of pltmuing, tiiere is a solid tidvtmce visible 
in such experiments as the K,ru[>}> housing at Isssen, the Lever 
Brothens’ Port Sunlight, tuid tin* tolliery vilhtges designed by 
Percy Houfton. 

The reasons tire n<it far t<i seek. In the first pltu e, such hous¬ 
ing was ordintirily coustnu ted iti < omiet tion with ti new factory 
outside of a town, and therefitre on ( heap Itmd. hurthermorc, 
an employer, whether he was intelligent etwtugh to see it or not, 
had a perfectly direi l, e(itu rete interest in the living conditions 
of his workers far more retdistic thtm the nebulous relation 
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of the metropolitan reformer to the ‘lower elassesi.’ Owen him¬ 
self was the first man to show that lietter living awl wta-kme. 
conditions could actually h(' mctisurcd in greater .dlU irne\ awl 
more profits. And, whetlu'r or not one upimivc-s the aekn*nv- 
ledged skkvpurpose of much laCt*r i‘tiiupaiiy litnmiiij, Iwilt 
largely to keep the worktns ‘ciui.'t’ and <hily apin-edative, .me 
must admit that Owen’s discovery does mark a {Hwhive degtee 
of enlightenment in the matter of und.'rstanding the important e 
of human environment. 

One of the first attempts t(» build a ’nuHler town was under¬ 
taken in by Sir 'fitus Halt in etmneetion with his large tev- 
tile mill near Bradfortl. Sultaire is supjwtsetl to have been irt- 
spired by Disraeli’s ComiMxhv (tHij), and, allhi.ugh its plan is 
not remarkable and the rows t*f houses seettt now- st.mewhat 
crowded and grim, the town inehidetl a v,ist array ot t'oiniuitnal 
equipment, inehiding si very moth-rn ret real it m park awl a 
‘Literary and Philo.sophiesil Institute.' \'aiitms t!evrh»pment‘i 
in France, Denmark, smd Ihdlawl hdlowed within the next de- 
cade or so. 

In iBfif), Frederick Krupp inhiatetl a very amhiiious lutmting 
policy in eoimeetion with Iii.s wtuks stt Ivssen. Awl hoin that 
moment until the war, thtu'e is little* luaeaw' iti stl! Knittpe whn h 
is physitadly better than thsil ol the Krtipps. I hey hatl 
three acknowledged purpose.s: to attrsu t the best wt»ikei;i anti 
keep them eflieienl, to inspire ‘liUal IttyaUy,’ awl tt» in aiir that 
Essen it-selfshould lie a wholesome, attrat live, anti mwieiu t ity. 
As for the bust purpost*, they .stureet led tiuife reUMtkalily. ‘I’hrii 
own large-scale eon.struetit>n servetl tt» heighten t oinpiiitiotJ, 
lower speculative land-priees, atul raise the stawlaitls <4 pmriv 
commercial building. 'Fheir limtrable attitiule Itwattl t itv 
and regional planning make.H the Ruhr tlistth t itnlav tme «4 the 
most advanced and ttrderly reghtns in the woihl in thh u- ipri i, 
Anyone who will compare Ksseti with its Ameih.m .ttimiew 
part, Pittsburgh, eaimot sneer ttio hastily at the paternal Vn* 
liglitenmenl’ of the Krupps. 

In England from the tiineliestmwartl, the work .4 Pen v lhad« 
ton in designing various new coIUriy villages wan warwouhv . 
The town for the (lre.sweU liraneh ttf the Bolsuvei t tolliej y, budt 
in 1895, is still one of the be.st pieces < 4 * eotmitmtify planning in 
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England. The liouses are grmiped around a hexagonal com- 
naon andj ahout thirty yeais l)eioie I^utlhuin, thty tacc inward 
on the gardens and the footpath is .sejiarated from the street. At 
the Ashington colliery, there are orumted ixnv-houscs put up 
around 1900 which provide a fisretast<' of nuKh-ru Clerman Z<A- 
lenbau layout. 

More rcuowiu'd than the coal ttiwns an* two other English 
dcvclojiments: Bournville, started in idyp hy tlu* C’.atlhurys, and 
Port Sunlight about dUMi by Lever Brothers, manufacturers of 
cocoa and soap respectively. Btmrnville is not ctunpauy hous¬ 
ing: it has been an autononu ms Milage Tru.st since 1900, open 
to people other than Cadbury employees. It now has about 
two thousaml houses, iuul has been developed largely by va¬ 
rious public utility st>eieties, some of them with government 
assistance. The Ituul renuiins in .sitigh* owneiship and all the 
buildings must conform with stamhuds of timu and amenity 
laid down by the vill.ige atimhiistiation. Bt.iirnville has not the 
forcibly uiilifting atmosphere of nuun iUlier experimetits of the 
time, and is in many respects compar.ible to the later Carden 
Cities of I.elchworth atul Welwyn. 

Port Sunlight, on the other hand, is highly juiteniaL No 
fmaneial return on the < apita! Is e.xi)ei tetl, atul it.s literature is a 
remarkable eotn[»omid of high-pt'essure adverlishig for ‘Sun¬ 
light Soap' ami chatty .statistics oti tlte esiraonlinary health, 
happiness, hwalty, and t ultmal .ulvantae.es of the inhahitants. 
Yet the phy.steal plan is rather .in itnpte’isKe one. Prom the he- 
ghming very huge bh « ks were used, with interit»r spaei* devoted 
to extra gardens and i taunion re« re.uhtu fiehls, an iilea which 
wa.«t not formulateti into a phuinim* theory until much later, in 
Raymond Unwin’s Anikin-:’ iiaitif-J h Otyramniiii!',. Moreover, 
the large atuount of path and open spa* e ‘flown’ in the best mod¬ 
ern manner, a ittrmal pl.i/a cmuin fittj; with a stretch of rough 
wooded common, and that in turn joiitcil to uther parks Ity lielts 
of green space, the whole foiniitig a net .iround tlie house.H and 
community htuhliiiK-J. 

Earswiek, near York, in a totiuunnify tni.i on the pattern of 
Bouniville, e.stabli“.hrd by Sir Jo.rpb Rowiitrer, also a cocoa 
manufacturer. It wa-s l.dd out in 190 , by Baity Parker and 
Raymond L’nwin, anhiteitn and planneiHof Leiihworth. 
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In Germany, the pre-war housing for the Siemens plant, just 
outside of Berlin, was of a veiy high standard, both architectur¬ 
ally and in plan. Post-war housing at Siemensstadt has been 
carried out on a large scale through public utility societies, with¬ 
out intervention of the employers. 





III. CHANGES IN THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


If Individualism, in the property sense, was the dominant 
force of the nineteenth century. Socialism was its great idea. Its 
forms were as manifold and as mutually contradictory as those 
of Liberalism itself, but through all of its mutations—from 
the ideal of aristocratic responsibility to the conception of a re¬ 
volutionary proletariat — runs a belief in some social order 
more fundamental than a mere market equilibrium and some 
human right more important than the right to buy and sell 
without interference. And it is curious, when one comes to 
think of it, how very few important social critics there have been 
since the middle of the century, who supported whole-heartedly 
an uncontrolled profit-system, or even a constitutional democ¬ 
racy based on private property. Indeed, probably the most 
thorough-going apologists for Capitalism were those theorists of 
the Second International who, like Kautsky, had such implicit 
faith in the historic necessity for a big business prelude to 
Socialism that they refused to believe in the Russian Revolution 
for many years after it had occurred. 

What was true in the larger field was equally true in the mat¬ 
ter of housing. The vast bulk of construction was of a purely 
profit nature. But every real advance in both planning tech¬ 
nique, housing standards, and architectural design came from 
that small body of experiment which was removed firom the 
speculative field. Underneath the impressive structure of 
capitalism, a vast number of more or less separate movements, 
some of them conscious crystallizations of socialist theory and 
others developing unconsciously toward some sort of collective 
action out of the very nature of the situation, were beginning 
to gather strength. And every one of them — the co-operative 
movement, trade-umonism, workers’ parties, revolutionary sects, 
and the increase in municipal services and State protection, 
mutually unsympathetic though they often were — had its own 
particular influence on the development of modern housing. 
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Co-operative Association and Housing 

Co-operative housing and the eventual establishment of self- 
sufficient productive communities was part of the original pro¬ 
gram of the Rochdale Pioneers in 1844, who were still greatly 
influenced by Owen and Fourier. However, although the mem¬ 
bers of consumers’ co-operatives represented very nearly half 
the population in Great Britain in 19255 they ^^.d not them¬ 
selves undertaken many large-scale housing experiments. This 
was left to separate co-operative societies, organized specifically 
for housing purposes, who had by 1907 P'^t up about twenty- 
five thousand houses in England alone. Before 1900 these 
houses were usually sold off to members once they were con¬ 
structed, but the Garden City Movement — itself an outgrowth 
of the idea of co-operative association — served to emphasize 
the virtues of permanent single ownership, particularly of the 
land, as an essential safeguard against speculation and deterior¬ 
ation by change of use. The first co-partnership ‘garden suburb’ 
was built at Ealing in 1901, and was shortly followed by Hamp¬ 
stead, which is still one of the best housing developments in 
England. The consumers’ co-operative organizations, although 
rarely building themselves, invested large sums in such co¬ 
operative schemes. 

In Germany the co-operative movement had at the start a 
much more paternal flavor than it had in England. Herr Huber 
himself was one of its most ardent promoters, and one feels im¬ 
plicit in the arguments of these gentlemen the notion that, if 
workers were going to ‘associate’ anyway, it would be best to 
see that they had conservative and respectable leadership. 
After 1889, however, favorable legislation changed this and 
there was an immense growth in co-operative workers’ housing 
on the workers’ initiative. The garden city idea spread from 
England around 1900, and the most advanced architects and 
planners of the day worked with the trade unions and labor 
organizations to produce some of the best housing built on the 
Continent before the war. This machinery was so well estab¬ 
lished that after the war a very large section of the national 
housing program was carried out through co-operative agen- 
cies (including actual construction as well as supervision), the 
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societies supplying only a very tiny part of tlie necessary capital. 

Tlic ^Belgian coH^jH’rativt* nHnt'intntj iillitcl fiom tKe start 
with the unions an<l the workt'rs’ party, was theoretically so¬ 
cialist. The Mui-ums tltt Pettple (sunn* of them among the most 
interesting examples of Art Nouveau arehiu-cture.) provided 
many faeilitlea for cilueatkm uu<l reereatiem, and are admirable 
early examples of ‘community equipnumt.’ The housing move¬ 
ment proper, however, does not serin to have had any very di¬ 
rect connection with the.se co-operalivr.s. 

In Denmark, aside from the rural producers’ co-operatives 
which have changed the wh<»h“ econ<muc and social pattern 
of the country' since the stxlie.s, there wa.s considerable co- 
0})crative housing in the towns. Much of it was on a large 
scale and mcluth'd tlay" nutsmies, hiundtu'S, ihuithcs, and 
other common facilities. Systematic aiul orderly planning 
standards were early ilevcloped, and probably had some 
iniluence on jx>.st-war (lerman practice. 

The Russian i-ii-operativr movement, non-exlslent before 
the unsuctawful revolution « 4 ' ipof*, had attained a tremendous 
growth by the beginning <if the war. Within a few years of its 
ineejuion, tliere were eigfit million memhers, largely amt.ng the 
pea.santry, who publwhed thirty weekly newspapers and un¬ 
dertook every sort of prothuers* and ( onsumers’ enterprise. 
Housing, however, receivetl a rrl.itivrly small emphasis. During 
the Revolution, the (lommunitt i tbiiml it net ess.iry to litpiidate 
most of these sot irties, ami this f.n t is otten usetl by radicals 
as an argument against any ptodble revolutionary virtues 
in the co-ojteralive movement. Ihtwrver, it seems to this 
writer entirely unimjtoii.mt that the had to be 

reconstitntetl. But the f.it t that ejglu million peasant himilics 
luul become habiiuatrt! to «o!ietii\r, nou-ctimpetitive enter¬ 
prise may well, on l!te trther h.md, ha\e ptayeil no small part 
in the eventual success of the itnolufiou, 

'fhe reorganized t o-ttpnaiivr ;iot irties are a highly imjKirtant 
item in the present Ruoian e4tim»mi( Hrl«np. Housing, for 
instance, at hist ctmntrm ted largdy by the .State, lias become 
more ami more a group or co-oper.uive .ntisity, {lue to the 
greater degree of etoitomy ami general saiisfactkm made 
po.ssible thereby. 
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Engels versus the Housing Reformers 

In Germany social movements early took on a inoix^ politu al 
character than those in other countries. Class (Ustiuctions weie 
immensely sharpened by the revolution ol' iH.i.H, ami have; 
always remained the outstanding element in (Jennan pohtus. 
To belong to the ‘Mittelstand’ or to be a 'Kleinbiirger’ or an 
‘Arbeiter’ is part of the everyday ('onseiousnt'ss ol a Ct'rnian 
citizen, and regulates many of his aetivitu-s. Tin* bourgeois 
Liberals never had any illusion nor made any public preten¬ 
sions about the class to be beiudltt'd by the <levelopment ol 
capitalist commerce, and the class which was to be kept tlown 
at all costs. Every measure to alleviate the (•oudit iou of workers 
was put through by the ruling aristo<"raey tor tlu'ir own tlevious 
purposes, against the nnit(xl oj)positiou ol th<^ inidtlle ehnss, 
and also against the Marxist workers. 

The result was a strong workers’ party, able to p<*ll more than 
one third of all the votes east in a national election in rpn.;. 
But from the beginning the eontnidietions arisins’ from a 
workers’ party organmxl solely for parliamentary agitathm in 
a capitalist state, and yet imbued with the doctrine that notliing 
whatsoever could be domi to better tlu*ir lot until a coniph-te 
revolutionary overturn had ixxm <drected, w<‘re apparent. 
And nowhere more obviously than in the matter of housing. 
Indeed, it was this point as much as any otlu'r whicli tinalU 
split the party, around 1900, into the tw'o win.t's whi< h were to 
become after tlic war the Hociiil Demoenits iiml the (lomitmnists 
respectively. And already in 1H72, when F.ngels publishe«l his 
articles against ‘housing r<;form’ and agtiiust tin* Frudlnat id<*al 
of home-ownership, the issue was a i hsir one. 

Zur Wohnungsfmge is an (^xe(“(xlingly intere.sling document, 
embodying the beat Marxist virtties tmcl Jtt the same time be¬ 
traying certain typical dognnitic weJiknesH<‘s. A.s a biting and 
eloquent criticism of the aristocratic refiiruK'rs and th<-ir woiks, 
and as a devastating amdysis of the. ht»me-owner:ihip itleal, 
no better piece of work has ever been done. Kngels showetl 
how, by the very nature of the situtition, upper-tlaHs refbnm 
either accomplished exactly nothing or reaj'hed <mly the 
middle classes. H<5 demonstrated once and for all that the 
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average empU>Vcrs' lunisuig, t»r bad, must inevitably be 

oaid for by a 'lowering of workers' wages uiul by limitatiom 
on their firedotu. .Vs tin- Prudhon, who had advocated the 
‘abolition of rent' and who was in stvme measure the father of 
DCtit-bourgeois anarchism ami _ als<i of tin* land-reformers, 
FnKcls disposed aihsptately «»t his thesis that the tenant is to 
the homclowner as tl.e wage-worker is t<» tht> capitalist.’ The 
small homtMnvner in an imlustriali/.etl society, he showed in 
an'argument which still has great signilicance, <-an never be a 
caoitalist, because a house is not strii tly a pieir of capital 
goods No mat ter what laml-reti irms might be introduced, the 
Lali’home-owner must still surrender a targe part ofhis one ad¬ 
vantage 3 a worker, namely, freedt an. The ideal of Prudhon, 
and with him otie eouUl well put those mmlern homestead- 
nromotent in America and elsewhere, could only be put into 
efTect if society turned its back s.{uarely on the machine and to 
possible benetits, and irlapsetl into a state «tt peastint handi¬ 
craft. 'Phe overcrowded 4 ums ami the miserable great cities 
were alike neiess.iry eomlitions of ♦apiiaiist expansion. 

'Phis much of Kngels’ aiHunteiit is admitabh-, and a glance 
at any amipat.y town or any nualel teucnmmt or any district 
sprinkled with tiar.losrd •ttnall homes, or .a the feeble and 
frustrated elforts towaol sIuiiih learaticr, will bear him out. 
But all idThese .lump, m. matter when they were huilt, are 
still strictly of th.ii nineteenth « etiutty wlm h ptoduml Marxism 
as Us logical anfithe ai. Stti< «ly of the nineieenth i'cntury, too, 
was Engels’ convu tion that ,ill tlir mute pte^Hing aspects of 
the housing problem nadd leadilv be taken care ot merely 
by redistributing the exi-aing avsrlUng-space on the inorrow 
of a revolution. Bep.m! thin - .0 stiong was the reaction 0 
VientUie sotialism’ ayaina the Entpi.mbm ol Owen anc 
Fourier) he oilers not the 'lUghma tjoiiou .is to w'hat m‘W sort 
of environment the nu. ial ir*...hifiHni a. tim-h* be tndttmg Or... 
other than the .doiMi t axiom ih.it titr a .aiUatlH tioti between 
the city and the < onnfiy mna iwcntnatly dimppear.^ 

However, there ate a laiee unwbrr ot elrmcnts m t u. new 
tcdmitiue of homing for wim h one . .m tmd m- adequa c 
e.xplanalioii or uithism i»t Engel.. I he emamous 
State and mimu ip.d jespop ability, for in mim e, ami the tnethocl 
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of providing large-scale rental housing on a non-profit basis, 
under working-class leadership and with little if any e<(uit\.^ 
Such developments, springing directly from the failure of 
speculative enterprise rather than from politii-s bourgeois or 
otherwise, have considerably increased the, eoini>Iexity of the 
housing problem for the modern radical. 

In Engels’ day, however, to promote housing or any relati-d 
measure was to accept middle-class ideology. And tlu' radicals 
had many a bitter argument on tlu' subji'ct. In getu'ral, bi'llut' 
about 1900, they were pretty well united in tlu-ir opposition 
to every sort of ‘reform.’ But the Future State, monuavtarily 
expected, did not put in its appearance, and tlu- Se<'ond Inti-r- 
national had taken on a much milder and more evolutionary 
tone. Therefore, whether or not it was a mistake from their 
point of view, they began to promote trade-union and otlu-r 
co-operative housing, and to urgi- municipal land-control 
policies and municipal house-construction. Ind<-ed, tlu-y .swung 
over so far that from about rpoo onward the majority Sot ial 
Democrats were hardly more than tin- h-lt wing ttfthe laugher 
reformers. 

Municipal and State Responsibility in (Icrmany 

Pure Liberal individualism has nevi-r pla) e<l a very imjit a taut 
role in Germany. On the one hand there was the anth<»ut.uian 
Imperial State whose interests were to be .serv<-d above all 
others and which, to safl^guard tho.se interests, guaranteed a 
minimum of physical security to it.s underlings in the li»uu of 
social insurance. And on the other hand there was the nint h 
older and even more deeply embedded tradition of the t iiy a . 
a working organism in which every citizen, no matt<’r what his 
class, took an active pride. The welfare and orderliness of .1 
German city was something to be [iromoted f<»r its tiwn s.ikf, 
over and above any individual ‘interests.’ 

There was therefore nothing e.s.sentially new about the giowth 
of city-services and city-planning which be;>an tti t.ike pl.n r 
toward the end of the century: rather were they a revival of 
the habits of mind which had built the Free Cities of inedi.ei ni 
Europe. This municipal enterprise took two general fiinns, 
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L wide purchase 

«,1 of „T^eady substantially hue in 

'‘‘'rT&lce bSeI% Genin and an Atnerican 

The^Sl Iflhe tact that the American town only does what 
City, he s , German city does every- 

i, is expressly “ f^i^^dden to do. And flrere is 

thing except wh ^ undertake. Outside of the ordinary 

ve^ little which it markets, warehouses, slaughter- 

utilities, ““J mortgage banks, insurance companies, 

houses, maintain forest preserves, 

“^es!°recrttion parks, pubUc batiis, opera houses, museums 

and concert halls. ‘^socialism.’ Rather do 

they "Pr?'”* “ ?rthL”“ervices weJe usuaUy charged, mak- 
''“2rnor^u"uMe to all citiaens, and in so far as 
r ?mSs whTthey were successful, were likely to go toward 
P / Indeed there was little or no social 

lowering r-cot”' burgher toward his dty’s 

idealism m tim a«tud l*"^^^toge4er with ^ otiier 
enterprises. He m y ^ shareholder in the town, 

present and possibl „-Unnld be improved continually 

Ld desired that the qualrty should ^ 

and that it ^t^gh the hndget of 

way as possible. Upfore the war was many times 

many German cities even its J capita 

drat of an American town of P°P"^°"/ ^^^eialSm, 

taxes were not “ ^'^to show how easy it was for the 

for housing and had once gone to England 

.o®S inLtn^trataok 

«/ «« l^etSUfdteSel'^ 
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air and recreation than the wealthiest people of MaiK-hestcr 
This was true in spite of the fact that the dwellings t u.iiist < • 
in Germany, almost entirely tall crowded tenements u th 
cities were much worse than the two-story houses ot hngland. 
The Werence lay in the broad tree-Uned streets,_ni the. parks 
and schools and public buildings, in the oKlerly ddlen-ntiatum 
between residential and industrial zones, in water-lronts caie- 
fully preserved for amenity and recreation, and m the greatei 

accessibility of unspoiled open countiy. 

Why was it? Horsfall thought that a good part ol th< n asm 
lay in the fact that governing cities was a full-sr/.ed prolessi<»na 
job in Germany, entailing long special training, ostensibly 
removed from politics, and bringing with it honor anti a sub¬ 
stantial salary. None of which was true of KnglaiuL In ipoo 
about half of the Council of a large German city was made tii» 
of paid experts. This was not due in any degree to i>ohticaI 
socialism: there was even still a property <iuahhcatiou on the 
municipal vote. The only real explanation, it seems to ine. 
is that those substantial, pompous, emineutly ‘class-conscious 
burghers did nevertheless have a real heritage ol pride aml_ 
responsibility, at least in so far as the outward appearance oi 
their cities was concerned. 'I’lii'y saw no reason why a lity 
should not be at least as carefully planm-d, and managed u.h 
professionally, as a big private business. And scandals wi-ir 
almost unknown. 

The post-war housing in Germany would not be as good as 
it is if the cities themselves had not alr<‘udy imned a vny 
large proportion of the surrounding land, and it the) Itail not 
been exercising stringent control over the use of unbuilt area-i 
for some years. Land-purchase policies go ba< k to llirMiddle 
Ages, and there are many small towns anti vtUages wld* h own 
so much property that ilieir inhabitants pay no taxes, huun 
about 1890 onward, stimulated by a desire to tdl'set the eviln 
of speculation, most of the cities rapidly iiicreasetl their tloiu.iin. 
In 1902, eighteen out of thirty-one representative large towiri 
owned more than sixty square yards of unbuilt land per capita 
of population. 

‘City-planning,’ as we know it, was already in full swing in 
Germany in rgoo. But in udditiou to careful -/.ouing as to use 
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and liciclit, lunst citu's had also dotaiU'd cU‘\cIopnu'nt plans, 
to which c’verv builder had to <-onronn. Only certain sites 
were considered ‘ripe' at any one time, and Jio building could 
be done in other areas. (Most ofth('.s<> plans had to be consider¬ 
ably revised after the war, howewr, to suit the advances in 
housing standards and layout technique.) Frankfurt, under 
Mayor\\ddickes, had adopted a law in iqo-. which permitted 
the compulsory poiiling, rearrangement, and retlistrihution of 
privately owned plots, in the interests of more ellieient planning. 
The city was tiUowed to keei> forty per .rut of any such area, 
without payment, for streets tmd parks. A sy.stem of graduated 
‘increment-value’ taxation t.f land was also institutial in Frank¬ 
furt and became a Prussian law in ipii. Speiulathe land- 
prices if they were not to be really curbed until after the war, 
were recogniml to be tin' root of the lu.usiug evil. A Saxon 
Building Law of lapH had otlh iully stated that the price of 
land is determined by the amount t>f building whuh is allowed 
on it and that ‘every increase in tin* amount allowetl causes 
considerable increas.* in tin* prur oflaud, not only in the same 
building district but also in tin* adjoining dintliets.’ ^ 

All of this was in the nature ot preparation tor a direct attack 
on the housing probh'tn, which was just a.s urgent in (»ermany 
as anywhere else. But housing is not merely a matter of laud: 
it is also a matter of money. Where w<*re lumsmg credits to 

come from? ..... 

And here we eotne to perhaps the n<*at<‘Sf dovetailing in the 

German system of pati-rnal senutty and municipal services. 
Bismarck hail put through the sotial iiHurauee lueusures in 
the eighties, and tliere wa.s a i huise in this !eg,i;;l,ition permitting 
the funds to be loaned tisr homang pm poses. No great use was 
made of it until after !<|oo, but by iqt.| insurance funils had 
been lotmed for housing by the s.uious regioiial agencies up 
to more than Si 14,000,000. Almost all <it this sum went to 
either eo-oiierative. or trade union Moiieties or diteetly for 
municipal housing. It was loaned at rates varying from tvvo 
and onc-half to four and one-half per <ent. ami probably 
assisted in the erection of at lea.‘it 100,000 dwel!ing.s. runds 
from other public and semi-publie, aourers were also made 
available for public-ntiUty housing. 
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Much of this new activity may be traced to the movement 
against Liberal individualism which, 

rLs intellectuals and officials, was known as K.atlu<U i8iH lai 
S ’ ?Ssociety for Social Politics had made a vast honsu.g 
survey in 1886. And the work of carrying forward and inittmg 
through national legislation to prorjiote 
use control, adequate housing 

direct public construction was earned on h> J ‘ . 

Society for Housing Reform, whose activities have coutimud 

'^”Alo*ng\^tLuch movements as these, the co-oiu‘rat ive lionsing 
xnotmern was taking on a different color. The d<.ire to make 
rel every worker into a harmless bourgeois proper y-owner 
was subsiding, for the simple reason that it could not 
The new societies did not sell off their houses and, as moi< ami 
more public funds became available, they miiured less and less 
imtial capital on the part of tlu-ir nnmihers. Rents aiu i.roiit 
were regulated, and any surplus went into more housing 
into communal equipment of one sort or another, by ipt^ 
there were 1400 co-operative housing soeirth-s in (»rrm.iuy, 
many of them controlled directly by trade unions or lUher 
workers’ organizations. This maehinery for house-prodiu tion 
was to be of major importance in post-war CJermun housing. 


Fabians, Labour and Ilonsing: England 

The British Labour Party, a imiduct of that long depression 
which began in 1889, has never been either revolutionary or 
Marxist, and was therefore not faced with th<" netemity ot 
making tremendous decisions as to policy in tin- here and now, 
‘The inevitability of gradualism’ amiably shelteird any sort 
of immediate reform or small eoneession, from sm ial inmiram e 
and better factory conditions to housing and lown-phmning. 
The Fabian Society, under the leadership of Shaw and .Sythiey 
Webb, were influential in setting up this policy li»r Lngti.h 
Labour, 

Now it might be supposed tluit sucli a workrrn' iiiovriiieiiti 
practical, realistic, would play a cousidcnilile role in ftiiilieiiiii; 

such matters as housing, at least in so fur as anything mdd be 
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done about it witi.iu the eapituUst lnunew<,rk. Certainly the 
labour Party and the Fabians ^veiv always ui tuvor of housing.’ 

Aho the National Housing Refn-m Couued (now the National 
Homing and down manning Cmnuil) was orgam/ed in 1893 
through the elfort.s c»r the mitiers and other labor groups. 
And ft-om that time on, leadership in housing and planning 
matters began to swi.ig across bom the (k.tm-n attyes to Labour, 
n ..rnuine a considerable change of atmosphere m the process. 
Nevrrtheless it wouUl be veiy diltauU, looking through a 
fUc of Fabiati Tracts, to discover many ttew or positive ideas 
1 the houshtg ciuestion. IV. haps ihi- best .me e..uld hml wou d 
I ihk Laiul *iml (»inntal ot the 
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The Fabians had a curious way (the exact opposite of Ger¬ 
man abstractionism) of reducing all theories to a cou%(>nieut, 
even a cozy, scale. Communism and Anarchism, they 
in 1886 under the title ‘What Socialism Is,’ will pnduihly 
provide the new social order with a handy balancing thaice. 
much like the Whigs and the lories! And in tlie same way 
the Webbs have tended to reduce the entire philosophy ot 
socialism, particularly in its relation to environnumt, to the 
doctrine of National Minima, a notion whi<'h could be s.delv 
promoted even by Mr. Asquith. Minimum stantiards^ fttr all 
citizens, that is, of sanitation, of education, of leisure, ot wages, 
of housing, and so on. And in so lac as this is almost i*x>u tly 
what England attempted during the past generation (albeit 
at considerably lower ‘Minima’ than the Webbs would prob¬ 
ably have desired), credit may well be allotted to the habiaiw 
and the Labour Party. 

In order to achieve such standards, they ailvoi-ated moie 
efficient State and municipal governments providing ever more 
and better services. And here again then; has been eonsidi'i'.ible 
success. Once excessively w(“ak and amateurisli, tin* English 
local governments extended their powers uml abilities so f^ir 
that they were able after the war themsi'Ues to carry through 
the major part of the housing program. Neverllirless, even 
the Fabians hardly went as far in these matters as the ptitt-n-iiive 
burghers who ruled the German cities in njoo. 

Minimum standards, however high and although they are 
of primary importance in any social-eismomie system, are not 
enough all by themselves. And in no held are they less .ulr- 
quate than in the matter of housing and physical planning. 
Assuredly there must be working standanls, but even betoir 
these are established one must also have a clear pit ture «»f wh.u 
one would really like to achieve, whether it be praciit a! ot 
impractical. When a E'abian Hoeicty devotes all its energit't to 
the ‘next step,’ its best function as an unohicial etlm .aiomd 
and propaganda organization is weakened, and that .step 
itself may not be taken in the right direition. 

And, at least in so far as housing anti planning are tom eriietl, 
the Fabian Tracts are almost invariably baekwartl, ami often 
ridiculous in their timidity. They ta-itiei/r the lanal <Iovetn« 
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mcnt Board for rectJtnmcudiug a higher standard of space 
than usual, because of the horrible jKvssihility that this might 
make the house a hdiarge («i the rates.’ And in a ‘Workers’ 
Pnlitieal Program’ for tHt)i they cU) ut»t nunUion lumsiiig at all, 
!vcn though the llcutsing Act of was a rentarkahly com- 
pletc piece of enabling legislation lor Us day. 

Moreover, they fell heir to that aiu'uait delusion tliat^ all 
that need be done is to break up the big estates by taxation, 
without'realmng that competitive speculation in the ensuing 
small parcels might well proNC worse for the housing situation 

than the former condition, , . 

What Engfls WiiH tti llif (tfriiuiii stH'Uiltsts tit the chair, 

William Morris, curiously enough, was to the fahians. He 
desnised them for somewhat dilierenl reasons, no tloubt But 
he C very clearly that the Fabians and tlu* Labour Party 
were setting up nothing worth lighting for, cull it socialism or 
anything else, and that what they weir talking about was for 
the most part little more than ‘machinery; which could be used 
quite as well against the real iutrre.sts of so* iely us in its layor. 
Lmuntic. meduevalisi thougli he was, his Ltt.piau Mvs Imm 
J^owtiere and a handful of essays have more dinnl bearing on 
the problem of what can be ilmir with this modern chaos 
than have the whole .slack ot Fabian Ir.uts, (Perhaps one 
should except two of them, both a little outsule the geueial 
line: Raymond Unwin’s Cottar- Him md Comnum Smse, and 
Glutton-Brock’s StH-kiim md thf Att\ i>f lAf.) ^ 

However, there were duritig this jirriod ciussiilerable parlia¬ 
mentary developments in FatglLU housing policy, with or 
without the assistance of the Labourites. A iMltian pamphlet 
of i8ti'^ begins as liillow-i; ‘ Pheic aic three st.tges thrciugh 
which every new notion iti F.nglaml has to p.m: It is itniKissihle: 
It is against the Bible: We knew it Iwlore, Sotialii^m is rapidly 
reaching the third of these stages.’ Now it this w by no means 
accurate with regard to so, ialiau, it ... utm up 

the public attiuule toward hou iing. 

Between 5851 ami iltfio a huge number of laws were passed 
which, when iinally tonsoUtlated bi the latter year, gave to the 
State and the kKail goveinmentr, pi.wtiially every necessary 
power and means tiir dealing with the imme,Uate housing 
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problem. They could buy land or cxprojjriato it for lumsing 
purposes; they could build and let {lwclling.s without an mter- 
mediary;* they could borrow money cheaply from the Public 
Works Loan Fund; they could take suhsitUes out <.f taxes; 
they could take over condemned iir<‘a,s ami n^huiUl them. 
And by 1914 they had made considerable exjx'riment in the 
exercise of these power's. 

For the actual data as to laws tind acluevement.s before the 
war in the other countries as well as in Knglaml ami (Jmuuny, 
the reader is referred to the Appemlix. 1 his S(‘ctiou hits hern 
designed merely to show soiiie t)r tho.se hackgnnmd forces 
and elements which went into the shaping of nalitiual houshtg 
policies. 


IV. TOWARD A NEW PHYSICAL WORLD 


The ‘Public’ 

By 1900 any fairly acute person might have realized that 
this matter of housing, in its largest sense as average human 
environment, was bound to be one of the pivotal questions of 
the twentieth century. It was not merely that the doctors and 
the sanitary inspectors, the reformers and the revolutionists, 
the progressive bureaucrats and the sentimental philanthro- 
pists, managed to agree at least that housing conditions were 
bad Certain elementary but nevertheless fundamental changes 
in the general standard of demand were becoming apparent. 
After a full century, during which even the houses of the rich 
had been inconvenient, ugly and uncomfortable, there were 
vague stirrings of revolt. The ‘elements’- sun, air, cleanh- 
ness, order—were just beginning to come back over the thresh¬ 
old of consciousness. 

Perhaps the best symbols of this new reaUsm (and they were 
often hardly more than symbols) can be found in the typical 
suburban house of a ‘progressive’ and fairly wealthy American 
of the period. A century had passed without any important 
changes in plan or equipment, and then quite suddenly what 
do we find? A white tiled bathroom, for one thing; a sleeping- 
porch for another; and finally, a ‘sun-parlor.’ The notion ol 
‘labor-saving’ was also coming in; kitchens were to be planned 
to fit their functions. Moreover, there was a vague sort of idea, 
just gaining foothold, that ‘good taste’ had something to do 
with simplicity. Some of the bric-a-brac and perhaps one set 
of curtains and one layer of carpet were dispensed with. 1 
do not mean to imply that any of these things were achieved 
very directly, because people consciously and suddenly wanted 
sun and air and order in their lives. They have all been snob- 
bisms to greater or less degree: and yet there is a qualitative 
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toward a nkw physicai. woRi.n 
difference between a snobbism abont sunliivht and a stichbinni 

Teu*:;™ not .0 tnany .110,> ha,hr...... 

but to X desires and demands were jus, m, apparen,, a. d 
“n rator wider in seope. Outdoor ; 

‘nhvsical culture,’ and what a Gcnuaii sunologist valUd tli 
4 lk-to-thc-land-BcwTgung’ wen- making large 
people dissatisfied with crowded tenements and datk, duf> 
dZ Perhaps no one has ileserihed this in-vv attitinl.- uion- 
accurately than Horsfall, when In- was eoinnu-ntine. on the 
changes which were going on in Germany at the turn « t n 

'"^mltevcr improves the, physical condition of ti population, 
by causing its boys and girls, its men atul women, l-i be tal e, 
better-looking, and broader museularly and nervonsl) s to w 
and more vigorous, than they would iitherwise be, ami at h 
same time develops in tln-m a healthy appreeiation of In alth 
and strength and good looks, and a wholesome pnd.- nMios- 
sessing these advanttiges, neeessarily does mm h towutds luvuig 
desire for the conditions which are most lavorable tot tin 
maintenance of health, strength ami good looks, at.d tUstante 
for the conditions which ar<^ unfavorable to their tnaui- 

tenance.’ . . . . 

The proof of this, in so far as the ‘housing movement m 

Europe is coneerned, is that within tilly years it had ileveloped 
from a simple little matter of providing a li-vv philanilnopi. 
tenements for paupt-rs to the problem of providing a <le»ent 
living environment for <-verybody. 'Iliere is nothing wlmh 
shows the extent of puhlie interest better than the giowing 
number of associations, congresses, exhibitions, and pnblua , 
dons which by ipio is already too long to i hiouii le. l-Vom 
1851 onward, every international exposition had it.s quota of 
‘model’ houses. The Pads Kxhihitiou <*f tijou had a toinpleie 
block, including exhibits I'rom Belj',iiun, Swit/eil;u»l, l-atgland, 
Germany, Holland, and France, just as 'modem’ toi tin ii 
time as the Stuttgart exhiliition housing of itca*/. Most itnj«*! 
tant of all, these activities were no longer l onlitied to ;i.« i.d 
theorists; arehiteets, engineers, ;md teehuii tans were begin¬ 
ning to take part, hovvev<-r fruith-ssly fiir the titne being, 
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The Engineer and the Atxhih'd 

As early as there were forenmnew »'f tir nw»lern pru- 

moters of‘‘ 
challenge to industrial and sfrnelur.d iitijetuutv alnur. At the 

1867 Paris Exposition a small house wtlli an ium 4 elefuu was 
given a mcdah Shc*rtly afterward, ttuuh attrtm..n was he- 
Lwcdon a patent cement slab proersi mumted by Mr. W . H. 
Lascelles who received an awarti Ihr dea,ii»us an rKhihttiuu 
house in 1878 consistini' of one large livine.-ruMit, ,md three 
rather constricted hut neverthetess higidv iiigejuMU-; derjunu- 
alcovcs which collapsetl in the daytinte. I'lom the righfie-i 
onward, there is a whide .Hcries uf stamlatdi/ed tuhlitsy w<».i|eu 
houses, particularly fnun ScamUnavia. u.u.div omiohir wiili 
a diagram showing fu»w neatly thry tould Ik htt.d mjiIo m 
horse-cart, jig-saw irinutiings aiul all, 

But it camuJl he said tital the rr.illy Hit-iuli. ant rui;itKeiimp. 
architecture of the tmte, of whhh I'aM.-u’ i Cn.s.tl P.d-ur of 
1851 was the first imiKirtant e^an^dr .md m ,.nr uf‘ 

the masterpieces of the eentuiv, had am asi.'%f wiinrn, r .,ii 
the form and technique of huinimf until aStrj thr w-u, I hr 
tower of M. Eiffel hioked dowtt *>« the hti a Itunnahxua! f h-itv 
ing Congress, and It may well havr hn-n iSsr 'i.nue -oui m| in¬ 
spiration which led M. tl.nhnn, the wh,. w.ni^sr. 

spnsihle for the model home rvUtlut, to frtsav '.n* h .ihuoms 
pride in the diinrmions and mudrusHv *4 };i-i ^>rwrK> 

and in the steam-lauitdry ami thviuv' rqc.q.snnis? pif.vidrd at 
Mulhouse. But there is no tmtw.ud in r.tth, 

of the struetiira! amiarUy rvidrul hi the m-w u..it ,w 4 gfar: 
department stores, ami itt the ir»iarka!4r rvs.mun'ufi in r«-i« 
forced concrete being i'oimhtttrtlhy .M, Hrinsfl-njor, M, t... 4 u» 
had covered hw inteiior«taut > with S''*'''*-* tn tl»- iisu*.-. I»nt 
actual window-areas in nmall dwrlhnvK r.;;*!,"! w-nt p.usu n- 
lar change. (Imhrd, the I'udoj M-tyn'-- 'h nn.. y'iKi;u'-<-r<l by 
Mr. Elsam in l8it» weir pi.jh.ibjv m-ir vy-n.*-!,4 hchl .»n»i 
air than almost any niudel In.stan^ *4 if •• ,r,AhKit 
‘ventilation’as a point of drp.mme y.j p,.*), 

sound planning was already well r ;i,ti ■< ai,-.!, \C,rM 'ui-vp 
houses were still being built h.o *.-tMdj.ok, sf.--; (.-.r,/- ai 
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Mullu)ust\ tlirrc was often sonic complicated system of air- 
ducts, aiul the plans usually show such a whirlwind of breezy 
arrows that tme instinctively turns to shut the window. 

On the side of jirchiteetural form, there has been a fairly 
close relatituiship between thi^ innovators and the housing 
inoceincnt aim<»st from the beginning, although few very 
striking or ambitious experiments were made until after the 
war. Through Morris and some of his followers, above all 
through Raymond Unwin, the English Arts and Crafts Move¬ 
ment reviveil the tlecent Inidition of brick craftsmanship and 
till' simple <<»ttage vernacular, which still mark the better 
part «»f English housing. (U should not be forgotten that even 
wliilc the rage fiir degraded tuul [Kistiche ‘Qj,tccn Anne’ was 
at its height, William Morris himself was lecturing eloquently 
against all firms of exterior ornament, and declaiming that 
even the ugly *briek box with a slate lid’ of the utilitarian fifties 
was better than the jerry-built fripjHTy of the nineties.) 

but if was in Holl.iud that the Romautit: Movement left its 
most cmduring mark, berlage smd his liillowers, inllucnecd on 
the one hand by the meiliievalism of Morris and on the other 
by the freer and more originiil genius of the American, Frank 
Tloytl Wright, achieved the first real vernacular of modern 
an hitecture. 'Fliat is, a ‘style’ whose monuments were not 
mco-ly to be li.imd in isolated villas or public buildings, but 
iu whole bloi ks atid streets of ‘liousing’ and shops and offices, 
in plotting and plaiming, and within the dwelling <A' P/iomme 
rnmn m’imiH as w«-ll as in thost‘ of th<‘ mon; advanced or Bo- 
hetniau literati. 'I'his was partieularly true in Amsterdam, 
where <mtire districts, including many low-cost workers’ apart- 
mc’iits put nji with ollu ial assistance, and tdso palatial hotels 
and Stbools and bath-houses and bridges, bear witness to a 
fresh approach to a mtidern world, for tin; most part quite uni- 
fietl Much of this was accomplished before the war, and largely 
determined the firm of post-war housing in Holland. The 
same Wilt of rejuvenation (f»r there was no eomplele or revo¬ 
lutionary break with the past until much later) was going on 
in the Si-amlitiavitm eountries, when; the etirly co-operative 
htmsing has a stirl of tlecent digtiity difficult to discover in the 
moilcl tenements of lamdon or Paris or New York. 


I GATIIERINC} l-‘t)R(;E8 

The Art Nouveau of Paris and Menna hail little direct 
effect at the tiim; on lu.using fomw, except in so far as it en¬ 
couraged the use of new materials aiul a fresh approach in 
: general. In (lernumy hy tpo.i there was already a pretty 

, thorough l)reak, at lea.st among the yoimger architects, with 

that pomptsus and tireary neo-Banwpte which had dominated 
1 the tdnetecndi-et'utury cith's. Anti the hristUtig R.imanes(}ue 

which t)nc is led to call the Bismarck slvle, !ir» ause m matty o! 

that gentleman’s mtmuments are clotlietl itt it, wa.s litrfuuately 
short-lived. Hundreds <tf experiments filhoveti; ahtmst every 
atv has its tnvn assortment tif pre-war ‘motlern* hniUlings. 
And alnutst all of the iman ators. am.«ntt them many wlui were 
to guide the current of motlern art lute, tme intti ,i m..re radtutal 
and unified stream after the war, were idrntilietl with the ctj- 
operative httusing muvemetU. intlced, it wa i the m.tderu archi- 
teets tliemselvrs wht» tttok t!«' lea.l in organi/i«H-. most <4‘ tlmse 
; small suhiuBan ct.inmunitiei with h were tlie l.rst rxawpleH of 

pre-war (Jennati htntsing. 

A Modmi [>pltt: Ik fknkn City 

■The Carden City Moumimt might well hat.r hern dest'rihetl 
''' in the seetion devote.I t.. I topiai hut lor one thim;. Namely, 

' that Kheiie-zer Httwanr-! hlra ha.i (he lem.ttkahle tU-.iim timi 

’ <tf having been t.tncrrtrly rrali/e«l in two * .anplrte experitnrnts 

and in many othet partial tmea 

Ihtward was neither a re'oihiiioni'if, a nnUionaiie 'mfSering 
pangs <»f toira ietit e, nor a (i)tn|e»u an hite, %, Hr wa. a short- 
httnd writer. In tfliisago in Iti’. tomh !.r had o-m the rlfrtts 
of (he fire and had he»n Ird to ahous iSo- p.oaialhy of 

erealing eiilirely new «i?ie"., whole .md Sjoh fr-m the hottttm 
up and built ;u emding l** a rational j4an. In }.‘h» he puhUihed 
a little hottk ta!le«i ‘I fatri jt-eo'ird .n (iHidtn l.thet 9j 
Tmiirmn’) with h ouiiined jna na h a pt- <!'■■ t. 

His idea was a -amplr our, not rvjesuialH sn*, different fiotn 
that <jf Bill kingham and not tjeail'. aai.'di- .4 in i:; '>•>< jal Sraiisr- 
wtirk as that of Owen oi fiat ih*- p.hy.stal drJaib 

were hotli oiir.inal and numrndt. pj i* *i' .d, and the , Mifdn.ed 
cuthusi.iHtn of Hotvatd w.ci r-iu.d'd i rh- h‘, i.ii .unmion 
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'riic easiest way to (nitlinc the principle involved is to quote 
the later definition of a ( Jarden City. It is ‘a town designed for 
healthy living anti industry; of a size that makes possible a full 
measure of social life, but not larger; surrounded by a rural 
belt; the whole of the land being in public ownership or held 
in trust for the community.’ No tiny isolated colony, then, but 
a com[)lcte working city whose estimated population was to be 
around thirty thousand, 'fhe diagrammatic scheme is circular, 
with a largt' central jiark containing also the principal public 
buildings and skirted by a main shopping street, with an outer 
cir<'h‘ of factories and the permanent green belt beyond. The 
city its<-lf was to occupy on(' thousand acres and the agricul¬ 
tural lK‘lt liv<' thousand, 'i'he railroad by-iuisses the town, 
meeting the t irch' at a tangent. By keeping the land in single 
ownershit) the jHissihility of speculation and overcrowding 
would be eliminated, and the increment of value created by 
the community in industrial and shop sites would he preserved 
for itself. Msstmlially, a thorough-going e.xperiment in middle- 
cla.ss consumers’ co-operation." 

hi the (Jarden (lity As.soiiation was formed, and in 

1901 it had thirteen hundred members. A site was procured 
in Hertl(>rd.shir<*, about fiirty minutes from London, and in 
1909 the First (Jarden dity, Limited, a limited dividend society, 
was organized and tlie building of Letchworth commenced. 
Today Letchworth has fifteen thousand inhabitants, pays the 
permitted live jier cent on its stock, has one hundred and elevim 
•'actories and workshops, and is in eviay way a going coiuxirn. 
Its post-war siu-cessor, Welwyn (Jarden Clity, was started in 
1920, has now about ten thou.saud population and something 
over filly industries. Botli towns have profited by the south¬ 
ward move of manufacturing in Lngland, and have bcim aide 
to draw relatividy mor<‘ new plants than have, the neighboring 
cities. Howard’s general principles, including the conmumal 
ownership of tlie laml and tlie permaix'nt green bi'll, have 
been carriial through in both cases, and the garden cities have 

* 'rh^*(Kl(»r I’Vitfjt'h, in Dk Stadt der lutd rxprrs.srtl rn;uiy t»r the same 

ideas a deradr rarlier. And the Arehhislutp ni' ( antrrbury a,t an (dheial housing 
conferrnee in tBt4 had advotatc'd a belt of common land to surround every 
town, beyond whieit all new devel(»pttient must take place. 

Ill 






OAT UK RING F G R tS 

Wn atrving-Rrouna lur tcduiirul and pla«u>u»K improvnncuts 
which influtW all of Kn,^U.h post-war housht^;. 

Both towns were ftatutaito in tiunr makers. Lrtdiworth was 
entirely planned by Barry Barker and Raymond .iwm, 
leaders and foremost praetitiouerH ot hnn.pean 
n the past generation. Welwytt wan planned by l.oms de 
Soto and varioas other arehit. ts. 

the more attractive, due to a Inmei auhitMtinal ntjol ot 
ndivklual buildings atid also to a .onu-uhat more urbane eem 
tral arrangenrem, the improvements in \W wy.r grew natrira ly 
out of the experietu e at lamhworth and the better knmvlrtlge 
thus achieved. I’bev are both disappointitu; if orre in Uaiking 

for arehiteetnre as modern as the plan r.au eption. Only me 

of the Welwyn iaetories are rra!!y modern, the h-.usrs being 
for the most part various moditu ations, oidinariU 'ample ami 

t .. VUry... 

built of brick, i4ain i.r simM.r.l, atu! are tra.ally groupd 

street.a!Hl"blo. k plaiming primiples, which 
have been largely followed in po.lwvar Ktiv.loh !,.afam;, were 
there develoiaal < >rre wan the id.ea, giMm wide up ulatton 
in Rayrrrmul I'nwin’s railv pampii!'’*, A-ftoy (•.anf:! h <hfr- 
mu-diniK that vrrv large blot la a u-mial nanmon are 
aetitally more rconomi. a! it the lara! in P-a.Mitable m pri.e 
than the* imtal «ar«e»w Bs'l.aw blotk. dor tn tin* na\iirg*i in 
street-pavement ami militiei. Hie osiirr v.a-i a fmttiri devrleep. 
ment of this, the supn-blotk with irrd.-nSrd tlrado-jid nirreft, 
whie-h iri'iulates it;s resietemn from »i*e t» dire m»i*.arr« r ajul also 
invohes a maxhnrtm <4 r»..json!v in todpr'-n and paursg. One 
more fe.rlure of p'.a-vwu bi.va-h la-uatig wajhl hardW have 
beeir jalerpteel if it had not brm s<a the ii,oidas»!'i sri trp in the 
Garden Cities. Narnrh. the taw wiaCa imoP. the mmrbrr rf 

hou8e.s to twelve per a. re. ^ 

Letchworth and Vtrlwyn rhr nju', (u!<Kn t.ttie'ii, 

strictly sjw'aking. Howrvri, il.ra }>•,;!;<,( :>■ r j.-.i'i l.r'>-n tf'.iwarable 
lor many partwl tadindrm r\prj}n.v,j'. Ih-je iUrtr tMihr 
no dear delinitioit, a.i »!.*■ I'ta.'/.f" tianf o *■'•» ‘-.jo .a (far- 

den City has brm applird, in .oo. ran. l*aa'>:.igr’i, to 

anything frtmi a mdt-plmned •ais-dv p^sativr *>}' public 
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undertaking, with the land remaining in single ownership and 
at least a partial protective green belt, to a perfectly ordinary 
commercial front-foot-lbr-sale development. But such com¬ 
munities as Hampstead and Earswick, both largely designed 
by Unwin, and HeUerau near Dresden or Grlinewald near 
Cologne — all built bcl'ore the war — and also Radburn, New 
Jersey, and sc\'eral post-war municipal developments in Eng¬ 
land, have a character and control unified enough to make their 
r('lation to the original idea a positive one. Almost every 
(’ounlry has its Garden City Association, and the general 
princi[)l(‘s and standards involved have exercised a very wide 
induence on all post-war housing policies, from the Citd- 
Jardins of th<; Seine to the more radically planned German 
communities. 

I h' Nexv Scieme of Planmng, and its Prophet Patrick Geddes 

The nin<‘teenth century was a mining :ige. ‘Exploit and get 
oxit’ was its slogan, sind the nu^thods of mining were applied, 
not merely to < (i:il and iron, hut, far more significantly, to 
I'orests :ind soils, to real estate and international markets, to 
wage', labor and to consunsers. 'J'he cituis were built by the 
combineel efforts of siK'culators, small and large, to mine con- 
gx'stion land-vahi<!S. A whoh; system tind ideology of house- 
production aro.se, which <'n:d)led the builder to ‘unload’ as 
cpiickly as possible and e.scape with his profits. 

But mining, by its veiy dxTmition, is not a process which can 
be continued forever. Prcsc'utly the end of the vein is in sight; 
the last fronth'r rcaclu'd; the untx'iided soil worked out; the 
exi)Ioitc.<l workxrr-x'onsumer cannot buy any more; the jerry- 
built house ami the inllahxl skysx-raper no longer pay their 
taxes; the burdtai of jxalliafives and remedies — subways, 
policing, health iiu;asures, relixd'--becomes unbearable; the 
congest'd metroi)olis is bankruiJt. And the whole paper scheme 
collapst'S ■—to be. revivttd for anotlur cych; of‘prosperity’ only 
by tint ever more difficult disc.ove.ry of new veins to work. 

This state of things may or may not have been inevitable 
during th<i first century of the Industrial Revolution. In any 
ca.S(;,it is fair to a.ssum(^ that the same psyche which accomplished 
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easily ha%c . I rcvtautioiiaru-s air ikH 

orlS^hc Ut people •<' !»■ '■■>'■■-«■■'' "■;"; ''>’ “ "'"■ 

ZTt after the rcv.,li.tio.t hat beet. aa„,nphsl„-.l. 

Bv t e“ from the beKhmiaf! there were »teolwt, tvh„ saw 

and::t<ateaa,ah,st,he~^^ 

‘^d Spfs the^Mrehisl ReoKraphers Kro,.,tku. .mtl R.VIusj 
the socioloRists Taine aiul a.a.te ami be 

William Morris and Ebnu'/.er llowaid ti‘«> 

loss degree, si'ieutilie erities of an e.idumve- numng 
Sation. They saw the earth as a snm ot restimves. ahun- 
dantbut nevertheless limited in supply and hH-attun. And they 
slw human beings with eertain Ui-e.ls and ahu with leitam 
ieehniques for adapting resounrs to ihrir tierds. 
hem saw that mere restrietion or even •.onserv.umn .ouh 
not be enough to transforni a ptiper...mdinottt e. onomv oi 
exploitation into a productive svifetn based on petuum-ut 

who cenhonted the homing ptoblem 
squarely even if he saw only one sitle ol u, wa*. h.oed tut.. 

Sbits cTthought whieh were .tot ' “‘X 

schetme of things, hut were even sttlne, au- t-i tt. * > 

no judgment of the ninetmtth .entmy h lontplete m h t 

includes the hottses tnui c ities with h ri.at . .mtntv * teated. h„ 
a soeial-eeonomie system which in otdntaiy pi.uUir and on 
its own terms eannol provide a de, ent Uutn; envnnnmntl ts 
not a girat eivili/itthm no mattri what othrt tintiy. H . att do. 
and eonversedy, a system whieh .ouid pn.vtde good houses and 
workable cities wo.ild have somcuhing to be .atd to, tt tto n.atiei 
how outlandish its ahstrac t deities might appeal, ^ 

'I'hcre was one .scientist whent-tve a wiiollv new intri|urfaitou 
to this matter of human envitonmem. i*ai«)<k tirddc-i, ^ir- 
tween the limnding of <h it look fowr, in Edmbu.gh n. lo.,.* 
and his deadt in Oft-N did weak win- h m.,.ho Urn m po-iiamd 
rcsspeet as a Ithtloght, an ei ojtomj a, a an jof .gi a, a geoipap n i, 
a city-phmucT, and a phihoophn. ^ lb. g.ral tinpo,un* e hrs, 
not in anyone narrow piece of spn iah/ati-ai, but laittej m ' tf 
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l)r<ia<l and ('onsistrnt point of view with which he attacked 
any problem, from the plan t)f a city in India to the making of 
a metaphysi<‘al diagram. Probably not one piece of his thought 
i-uuUl be made to tit neatly into any of the orthodox categories. 
‘Simultaneous thinking’ w'as one of his phrases, and it was his 
own method. 

'Phe importance of Geddes in the history of housing lies in 
the fact that he was th(‘ iinst p(a'son who vcnWy placed the housing 
problem within the larger physical and social framework of so¬ 
ciety. I le saw a dwelling, not as a ‘model’ something existing in 
a paper vacuum (»r at an International Exposition or set down 
in iiny ttvaikible hold in the; old pattern, nor yet as part of an 
idyllic, anti isolated community. He saw that people who live 
in a hou.se rt*<iuire not mertdy private shelter but food and work 
and recreation and socitil life, turd tluit this makes the house an 


inseparable part {>f the neighborhood, the city, the surrounding 
open country anti the region. Folk, Work, Place — Organisrn, 
Function, Finvironment these were the three poles of his 
‘.sinudttutetius thinking.’ ‘Ft»r the biologist,’ he said, life is 
process; life is reaetion; anti this two-fold, of environment in 
action upon organism, and of t>rguuism in reaction upon 
euvironntcnt.’ 

t;cdd<-s iulrotluccd the tei'lmhiue and purpose of the Re- 
jd<iual Survey, that thorough understanding of resources and 
possibiUtie.s and needs which must precede any plan or action. 
A British planner wntt** of him: 

‘It Is .sate to say that the modern practice of town-planning 
in tliis country woidd have hetm a much simpler thing if it had 
nut been for Geddes. 'Fhere. was a time when it seemed only 
uece.ssary t<i shake up into a bottle the German town-extension 
plan, the Parisian Boidevard and Vista, and the English 
(hirdeu Village, to protluee a ineehanitad mixture which might 
1„. applied iudiscrimlnately and heueneenlly to every town in 
this country; thus would it he “town-planned” according to 
,h, UU.HI up-lo-daU- noti<.us. Pleasing dream! First shattered 
by Geddes, emerging l^.m his Outlook Tower m the frozen 
iH.rth to puKhue that nightmare of complexity, the Edinburgh 
Roou’t at the great Town-Planning Exliibition d xQio 
‘It was a torture-chamber to tho.se simple souls that had been 
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gatiierino forces 

ravished by the glorious perspectives t>r heartc'ued by the 
healthy villages shown in the ampler galUaies. Within this 
den sat Geddes, a most unseltlitig pi'fsou, talking, talking, 

. about anything and everythitig. The visitors could 
criticize the show — the merest hotch-potch - picture postcards 
-newspaper cuttings - crude old wood-cuts ^ strange dia¬ 
grams— archffiological reetmstruetions: these things, they sai<l, 
were unworthy of the Royal Aeachany- many of theni not 
even framed —shocking want of respet t; hnt if they ehaiuTd 
within the range of Gc'ddes’ talk, hencethrth n.tthing could 
medicine them to that sweet sleep which yrsterilay they ♦iwned. 
There was something more in Town-l’lauuiug than met the *‘ye. 

And it would have been a gr<-ut deal more utHcttUng if his 
ideas had actually bc<‘n imt iut(» prai ticr. R.r if th-ihl.-s 
recognized and allowed ii»r all the s* ieulitic ph>di al and hio- 
logical and social realities, he paid little iierd tu tho.c ,t!o 4 rac- 
tions which were alnu»st the <mly realities ufihe pale<.tnhnie 
world: paper ‘interests.’ Nt>t hecau ie he was impiatiiial or 
visionary; on the contrary, he Siiw that t!»e t»ld age was tleatl; 
that if the credits and debits were realh added up, 
would not exist. That, granted the will and the tie .ire, we have 
all the tools at hand ready ttt constdidatr latr r» iciititu ami 
tcchnieal gains into a chilization fotimled on te.il vaiurs; a 
‘ncotcehnic’ age us different fn»m the p.ileute. hni. uiiiHeetith 
century as an automalu: elettrically thium plant it iliffejent 
from a cottoiwnill of the sixties, or .ts the In- ,i niHtlrrn Itousing 
developments arc difierent H<>m a -.pc o! oixe irnrstjent tUaiit t 
of the eighties. But, altlmiigh tieti.lri .ontr, at the end t.f the 
background .section <»f this hook, it mua tt**t ht* titppoird th.it 
we will find his iileas reali/.eti in tin* sntaid hall. 








PART THREE 


POST-WAR housing: facts and figures 

A detailed unalyHis of th,c housing policies 
atul acinnupUshnnaitofa dozen European 
countries is presented in the Appendix to 
this iHHik. Only the general lines pursued, 
and the hrtuwler aspects of the achievement, 
will he dealt with in the present section. 










I. THE srrUA'llON 


Shortagi 

l‘hr tUft tu***!! t'Uuopf.m guvrriimrnts ;iitcr tli(* war 

■ulauttHi nihvi.a pulkm l.nvaid the liousing problem 

is not in it^rir rrm.ukaWe. The n.itnre .»t' the euuTKenry, in 
qiwntimtivr trrnw ahmr, p\m ihr inv-w.ir pnaeUc-ulH for 
imblif tv'itHtnsihiUty in housint!; tn.ntri':. nude it inevituhle. 

In all uinntrim, the ratio mm ami hiiiUUjig costs to iu- 
ettmes had been stradilv liiiin; for tlfty years t»r nuue, tuid tlu' 
orupoition ol ik..|»«iatiott able to pay .m ’n ..nonue’ rent lor a 
urw rlwrllini? ol nunitnnm ihnrn. y lu.l as steatUh' deeUned.^ 
Kvervthimt Mmnibtjlrd to this innra-r in the relative cost ol 
■1 <hvTllim;: bath the hivth»*»' ■'tattdatd oi equipmetit, «Hr/ the 
hrnrr standafd of sp.nr. Ue.ht. air. and aetesnihduy. lh« 
latter point will not sreut paradox, al if one eosemlers that the 
lower avrr.wte dwrilintpantrtdty of im.*o. as iompared with 
tSitrti, was largely tbte ti. land'-t sowtltny. whi. h was itself tioth 
f ausie and rlleet of exoibitaul lainbpihei, and that the latter, 
while rrilm im' the tpt.dify of the .Iweltinr;, materially im reasei 
the «<.its tif boflt hnation and eointimfion. Moreover, tlie 
greater extent and M.nr'esti.m ot ulir-i ne.eHsitateii a lun^e 
mmiber of very expensive irnirdial seiui« transiioitation- 
liues, utilities, and tnuhlive .ripdaiiotH. vvhnlt 
UxaatrH and tlir iosi i of b.iitdim.' ami upkeep without pio- 
vidintr any ptopoithmafe im teaie in le.d t imvemena'. or 
amenity, th. to init it anoihn way, a dweilimt ol ‘mmumim 

ilnemy’ in fr-H* w.« vety mm h mote witL 

ituome than a dwrUnm, *4 hninitmun dn en. y in tHoo, wit i 
uetTss.irily invoUii.K any appiriubir net imiea.se m m 

TbiH state of tbitn-r. ha,I readtrd m various olhual ‘ _ 
and tentative rxpiitnentr in ail KinopraiMoitnttie.H o ‘h _ 
the wat But in tutB. the unmiUltvr short.ige oi a untuiy 
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plus the complete building hiatus of the war years created a dire 
emergency which could not be evaded or postponed. 

There are two ways of measuring a housing shortage: one by 
the number of overcrowded rooms, and the other by the num¬ 
ber of ^extra’ families with no separate dwelling. And on both 
counts the need was very great. In England by the 1921 
Census there were only 91.9 separate dwellings for every one 
hundred families, and about ten per cent of the population 
was living more than two persons to a room. In Germany in 
1927 there were still a million ‘surplus’ families sharing a dwell¬ 
ing with another family, and room-overcrowdings due to the 
smaller average size of the pre-war German dwelling, was 
greater than in England. In France in 1921, one eighth of the 
population lived more than two per room, and almost half of 
the residents of the Seine Department had less than one room 
per person. InA^ienna just before the war, seventy-five per 
cent of the dwellings had only l)ne or two rooms plus kitchen, 
and ninety per cent were without separate water-supplies; 
of the people living in these smaller dwellings, twenty-five per 
cent lived more than two per room and twenty per cent sublet 
parts of their dwellings to strangers. In the Scandinavian 
cities in 1920, half of the dwellings had no more than two rooms, 
and at least a quarter of the smaller dwellings housed more than 
two persons per room, in spite of the very low birth-rate and 
small number of children. (It might be noted in passing that, 
in spite of their large activities, none of these countries, with 
the possible exception of Holland, has yet made up the mere 
quantitative shortage which existed in 1918.) , 

The first measure necessitated by these conditions was rent 
restriction, first applied in most European countries during the 
war, and continued in many of them, in modified form, up 
to the present moment. The actual figures are not important, 
but rents were kept down as closely as possible to the pre-war 
scale, while the index of building costs, of food and other 
materials, rose to double or even treble the 1914 figure, and 
wages hovered somewhere between. Unaided private enter¬ 
prise, therefore, which had supplied very few new dwellings 
to the lowest-income half for fifty years, was now equally 
unable to take care of the middle-income groups, and had to 
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confuu* it.H activitifs ti> thtwe better-ofT p<*ople to whom the 
rent fWttifltKn tlitl nt<t apply. 


Shikoti tt/Alhtfk 

Sonit* t'orm t»f public' akl was ohvknisly mressary, if any low- 
cust huusrs wrjT {*> be ccnistnu tc'd at all. 'I’hc only question 
was. what fccftn sh«HiUl it takri* it must not be forgotten that 
we in Amr( tea alter the war had the satue emergency shortage, 
the satue ittcreasittg sprr.ul between costs and incomes, and 
even in many locaiities the same rent restrictions. And in 
New Ytcrk, from i*rJt to abcnit icj*.!f>, we had public, subsidies 
for lumdtig. in the shape of unregulated tax-exemption, just 
IB hea\y to the taxpasets a.s the ctilicial aid provided in the 
satne peiictd In KiiKlaml «>r in (iermany; the only difference 
being that the l.oudoH and Hetlin dwelUttgs were of quite 
high (piality and were let at rel.uively low rentals, while the 
New Yi*rk liou'iea weir unihirmty bacl in standard and could 
not be allorded by any Imt the top-thirtl ineome group.^ One 
kitid of aid, iherelote, was a subsidy to the consumer while the 
other was a itibsidy to the ‘ipeculative building trade. 

What made the dillerenc e,^ Why did all the European pwern- 
ments, to a gteater or h'v. degree, face the housing crisis, not 
merely as an rxpendve emergem y, but as an opportunity both 
to raise the geurral dwcdling .Htanilartl and t(» demonstrate a 
more etlectivr and rciimimical building methcjcl? How was it 
possible to make nmh a ‘iiidden revolutionary elumge in the 
method id' piodmiug dwelUmp, hr ccnmlries which had no 

man hing political emaomh tevolutions? 

I here were rroentially thtee trasems, all of whieh have beem 
suggested in r.utiei seclhtiw of this bccok. 'lire fust, and the 
hardest to drSine i om leti-ly, was a very general dissatislaction 
with the ct!d kind <4 residential envircctmtent, as produced by 
the old pric,,itrq»r(4it, individual ageiuicvs. 'Ehis had been 
evidemed in < t.umle is diflu tilt experiments and in a vast and 
jHcpular Htopiau Uterature. It teem hed rich and poor, and cut 
ac ross politic al lacticurt. The ‘housing problem,’ us popularly 
uuderstcHttl in Eurcepe in tejuj, was no loiigef confmecl to l ie 
provision of •.belter lor paupers or i iearing out a h-w parlieularly 
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noisome slums. It wus <liute t!»* op|.osit.- .4* -s.iviu^' the rral 
esfitc business. It was a {u'i.l.U-sn .4 tuuluu.* u sat it.iy k kmr 
etwM 'Hie nuHleni ar. hit.vts atul thr r.trlv pl.uumis en¬ 
gineers'were all Kr<'l«'‘S 

palliative and rettirm. ,• i t . ^ ' 

The second factor, whi. h api'h.-. ni-nr p.utnnl.nly to (,«- 
many than to am' ‘'ti“‘«- «**imtrv. u.m the tr.uiiti.m of }mhlu- 
rerponsibiUtv in matters of mty dmrh.ptnm!. Inhrumd trum 
the Middle Agc.s, it luul never quite died out even tinting the 
most rampant periotl of ik-mum towns hatl 

been nm by pnifessKmally traitirtl people h-, irver.il tle.atir.s. 
And even the English < ities were able to f.tkr l.ind-nse tontrul 
and housing nxMv or lr.is within th-dr sf»i«lr. and without any 
very devastating legal eotnpH. ation i, _ _ ^ 

But all the Utopians, modrrt. .«< l.ifr. n and ennnpnmtg taty 
hithers in Europe are t»ot ettonv.h to .-vplun ettin-r the quantity 
of post-war housing or the utethf^l In win* h it w.n urn itnn letl, 
If there kul hem m m^nty4 /'df:> i:' .a; ih- p.;,i o/ the 

people td(i needed irn-in.:. tUf a U./ ^ "n - if., tj ,tJ:ie!e- 

metiL Housing vws not braowed tsoia tJ.r i.-p d.oui in Kuto|ie 
any more than it ever will be m \n‘‘ ft- -n H had to lie .u • 
qniretl hy peoph* who ktu'w what they waja< d, atid how to get 
it. For gtMKl, planned, limmmnitv Ijon.iia-; available to^ the 
average citi/.en is tint a ‘norni-d’ j4odn> t nt a t a.|titahn vu. jety. 
It can Ire achievetl, even patUally, onK Horn ihtar i: .in at live 
demand on the part f4 wotkets .»ml * oir-nnin i whi* h is stiong 
enough to over-halaitt r the wrioLt «■! jral r.faSe .iml allied 
intere!it.s on the other side, 

The various po-a-uar vo-.rinsHeu*; »-i ,i 'I.aboj* »n ‘Sotial 
Democrat’ flavor had, av Y,ih:'-tf,rnit h.t’o- pioved, linir 

greater desire or |K>vvrr to 'lo-, j.-.h/e' .oiv'l.!!!g .u a ihroteth ,il 
objective than had the l.ibriafi .a tl,:.- < Ajio t ■, .ono-.. lint they 
did represent a large ,md powfjiol hod;, •■'i 'o-in ; who nmled 
housing, who demainlrd y-'od l.on ling, and w!:o ir.iU.»ed that 
private entefjtrite would i;r'.rj d-< ile p .5». t/l l>- < f )*i* al Dntt In 
the history of the E»tfo|ir.ist i.o*;-oo' n,-.* rujrHt h-al i omr m a 
matter of tad tn the r.nh v« .u i >■? > •aau?'., wl.ru the initia¬ 

tive in piomoliiig hotr-im*; .um! | I mr,i-.iord fsoio tipjiei- 
class reformers into the *4 lah-<s osun.Mtioji i and toti* 
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suiwTs* t'U'ups. It W 41 S th<*n» and only tlu'u, that the long line of 
esperitnenf .itul IfgtHlatiou which luid been accumulating since 
tJl^o to hear real fruit. 

’flu' icodt was th.H when the pt»st-war governments began to 
i.tnsidcr their itu-thod of attat'k on the housing problem, they 
fiuuul not only a whole machinery all reatly tt> hand, but a de- 
iiuuul so clearly fu'mulatctl anti well organized that it could 
lug be turned asUle. 'flu' I'atglish nmnicipalities had been con¬ 
structing hotises ami clearing shuns, on a .small scale, for twenty- 
five yeat i or more. The various (lennan govenmu'iits, vStatc 
awl toi a!. h.«l been liotwing their own employcc.s for years, (lo- 
itjrrative limitcdalivideml housing socit'ties had betm opt'rat- 
ittg, otieti witli otiu ial loans, in every Kuropean country. I'nidc 
tmions and other woikeis’ organi/.ations were all prepared with 
t iincretr piograms aiul the power to make them elfeetive. And 
the ptiblit as a whole was ,ihle to distinguish a gootl house fnmi 
a bad one, ami .i pleasant envinmmenf from ati uiifdeasantoue. 
flu* impoitam r oj this matter of etlucatiitn and of the standard 
ol'tlrmand cannot be ovcrestimateil when one eomes tti eonsider 
the flalibittru and fmntration of tlie current honsing nieasures 
in Wa'ihingfon. If people are still perfectly satislied with Old 
or New l.aw lenetm-nts, or with wooden three-tleekers limr 
left apatt, then it is htolish to espet t any fundamental changes 
from the Frtlet al (Unernmrnt. 



IL THE HOHSES BITLT 


On paces 126 27 will he f«Hina .i_ cli.ut \v-hirh .Htimmaiv. s 
the post-war Statt-aith'd ettiistfutiion <4 tKv<'lUt)5;s in five 
countries and various urban districts uf sin other countries. 
The total population ol' the.se resiot.s, a wdl he ohsersetl, is 
only slightly more than the population ot the I mted States, 

or about 132 millions. 

^ic number of new dwellings built rvtth public assistance 
aM under public control as to .iualtiv. uhu !i ser\e this popula- 
tion is now about four and a half uulUons. In the countne.s 
for which figures on tlie total rrsidrnti.d ..onstnu tion. ima.s. 
sasted as well as a.ssi.stetl, are ai.iilable, the'^f.ife-.udetl thvellings 
amount to about .seventy per . ent of .dl new dwr!Um;s. 

* At a fair estimate of huir and a half prisons on the average 
per dwelling, this means that ahnoit iictern per < mt of the 
population in these lountti.o lisrs in nio.lnn, new houses 
which could not have been eintrd it their hail not hern an 
active public housing polh y. It would br ;,iir t-. s.n that atniosi 
all ofthe.se twenty million people brh.ne u> the lowcidtall 
income group: which means that sns Jew <4 tlsriu «ould !ia\r 
afforded to live in a new dwelHin; of .un a.m.i.Uil of dnrm> 
at any time since the middle of the jci.t *rs)iuty or eatlier. On 
the other hantl, it must he .idmistcd ti.ai uot mme than hall 
of the new dwellings ate , 1 . tually ai,ai!.»!4r to the iowejit- 
income group, that is. to mmiHrd w i.r-woikn Mojrover, 
even this vast eonstructhai iloe-- ift in mo-a t .nn '.*■! meet the 
mere quantitative shortage of ]t>w-irnfa! dwrlhuco. Over¬ 
crowding still contimirs, .md env Jev, > .c.uaijr-, have been 
' able to .start on any huge progtam >4 -J wi. h-.ij ,ot. 

The simple fact th.it torn and a liah ms.:;;.a; ilwrlliic.r. hare 
been put up with puh!i> aidisnot uu« '■iSf :; tuoar, iicpi.isam e, 
blouses had to he huill, and lonh! n-.t have tirrn biiil! 
without such assistam e. 'bhrAignsti' aiU tlac.'.' it t.i that 
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almost rvm v <»n<* Hl'thr imw htnisrs is imt mily hetttT, hut com- 
plrU'ly tHtl'rirui, tiom Uir nm uf tlvvclUngs put up in 

thr p.wt < rtiturv. hos tt>«' hniijuf uftiunh-m Imusitig impUt's 
a whnllv nrw i.ns. .-,. 111.51 u! rjiui.nmmtit, hogiimiug with hind 
and sun and .nr. .md rxtrudiut! In purpnso ;it hmst' -to 
hudutlr tho d.tih i.mliim *4 th»' l.fU wuiking-fluss huusmvitV. 
\'.H'umsrlrmmif'; in ihis nrw hirndm; •u.md.ifd will hr drsfrihcd 
and illu'.n.iird in ihr »*•;;! *4'ihi'i s.-Umir: at pir.srnt we must eim- 
tiiie tise iisoie statisti. .d .ispeil ot the *u hievmtient- 

1'he writ maiMiity ol'thr-ir !.mr attii .1 hairmillitm dwellings, 
in itadtsi.'it t.. hriui! ier,»>!,ar,| as p. furtu ami nuuliiy at the 
mi.tttent .4 Mm.ftmtiun, hare hern {rrm.mently removed 
fmm the sp.-. ulatirr inatkrl. In the lifit phtee, nhmwt thirty 
per letjf .4 these wrte d.ue. fh put up hy I.h al KurenmietitH on 
tmmiiip.illv t.wnrd laml In Reiirtal, ihrsr are the thvelliugs 
with the r.-iv t..wrii teiH.d .. airs lU' llmne whuh isivolve slum- 
elraiamr, Tlsri rplj.-t trmain itt putdie owtirrship <ir are 
tutw'd .aer to a sesifi-.sti, ial .naani^aiMU for administnition, 
'Hiru atflhri fluUS re/hs per .enl Vvrte ejr, ted hy ei>-opeKl- 
tire Hf" etl.rs I'nsis. .4 puOse utditr 'stHif’iy, Nss spctulatire 
pinim.aj. TM-i he mmle la. sn.!. ...m|umrs, .md even in those 
rare iioiasu«“'! whejr asiaS! |i'ai'>ej ate rretitiially soUl oil to 
mrtuh.T. thrie ate not. »';)•* adrijiialr safryn.irtls against l.lter 
spe.ul.ai..n or . han/r o| n-.r. <« the irntaining thi«ty-two 

perertil, put up nomui.dh. J*y jutialr rnterpihe, the nmjttrity 
wetr ptuhahlv iuj d oi uu jitial dwelUngs rret ted liir thein- 
seUr-. lu sUiall t.iiiiteei, Ami rns huir ot it was prir.tte enter- 
pnie in the sr,:«' »)mt we Imow it, lot, in adtliiion to tompul- 
.H.iy .4 '.tajolitd'. ‘4 lav»m! ami ilr-.ign, there are 

truiaiK inst-d trinshni*.};-. atJti team thart :« fn resale. 

It shoiild hr lemmirsl ai well that the eftes t ofAueh eompe- 
titiun iti sianslaols .ind rrnf.d s. air-, has meant that the vast 
nuiothy ol’ r\rn thr mta-eii»,tr4 pttvafe-rnieiprwe u.imrvtrtum 
iiime the war t|tjoli.il4y .miomtiiin; to almost two ttnllton 
tlwellitisH in thr-.r s-rnsr ii-yiojri li.fi t.howtt mttrlt the same 
.omplnr htral wUh the past, at least in the matter ol layout. 

Ihr tkvrlh»ti.ri •amntfOi.md in the • hart ate ttot hy any means 
all tiftlie puhlmuitihty .oieatn. li.m in^Kumpe. Ahnosl every 
nation has ait ,u ft‘.r honiin«t p*di. y simitar tf» those here utu er 
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^ ♦! M < 
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discussion, and producing similar results. The toml number 
of new State-aided dwellings throughout Kurope is probably 
in the neighborhood of seven niilUons, and the only reason 
that this book does not discuss the housing of Russia, Hungary, 
and Italy for instance, is either that figures are not available 
or that the author has not seen tlu‘ir work. Only in the case 
of Russia howc\er, is there any essential dilhuTnce in either 
methods or results. And even here they are not as diflerent 
as one might expect. State fuiuls, co-operative housing socie¬ 
ties andthetechnkiue c.fcomniunity-pUuming and large-«ralc 

construction arc as true of Russian housing as of CJemum or 
Dutdr and indeed, much of it luw been done by planners and 
architects who received their training in (Jeruumy. I'he autluir 
regrets that she has not beim to Russia, and tlieirfbre cannot 
describe what they are doing in any di’lail or with personal 
authority In any cast', housing ami city-huilding in the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is only ju.st hegimung to 
be achieved on any ambitious scab', while the ‘post-war housings 
movement’ in the capitalist countries is ulreiuly seemingly mi 
the dedine, temporarily at least, 'lltey are therel'ore two cpiite 
separate suhjeets, historically as well as politically; and perhap.H 
in another ten years a hmik on ‘modem housing’ will have to 
be a book almost entirely devoted U» Russia, 










in. THE MEANS 


Hnusing Bmmiex a Public I ■tilitp 

Politically, there was tiothing very radical about those 
vacillatitjg laihour and Social-Democratic governments which 
wnv generally in evideitct^ tifh'r the war. Except in Russia 
ami {Ktssihly ujatu occasion in Vuama, it has never been the 
conscious vocal pur{M*se til'either the city fathers or the State 
otlicials to ‘siociali/.e’ liousiug. Veiy often the officials and 
technici.ins ami avi-rage citi/.eius, even the labor leaders, who 
are res()onsihle for modern European housing could be heard 
uttering old phrases and shibboleths which no more applied 
t<i w’hat they were producing than they did to a Hopi Mesa. 

Never!lieless, the fundamental premisi^ about housing has 
undergone a trememlous ciiange. It has become a Public 
I ftility, iti accepted tlu’ory at least, if not as yet in any complete 
sense <if accom(»li.Hlum*nt. 'fhe right to live, in a decent dwelling 
has taken its [ilace among the, ‘national minima’ —the right 
t«» good and abundant wat<*r, to sanitation, to adequate fire 
and police [trotrctuui, to the use of paved and lighted roads, 
to ethical ion, lt> a certain amount of medical care, and, in 
most European eountries, to various ftirms of social insurance. 

It was no conscitius politics which worked this change, but 
rather a degree of reali.sm as to the hoiwes themselves. Houses 
hatl tf» be built. Public ftimls had to be tiscd in any ca.se. The 
only tiueslion was, who should build them and how? 

.Anti here was where that long training in concrete experi¬ 
ment fame to the fbre. One and all, they agretxl that the old 
niethotls liutl failed to provitle a tlecent environment; that bad 
house.H made had cities, that wasteful houses made cities bank¬ 
rupt. d'hf; imlivitlual builtler and the spt'culative builder had 
both failed, not so mueh frtim their perstmal wickedness or 
stupidity, as he. atise of the very uature of a modem dwelling. 
*l’he motlern prtiblem is .so complicated, the necessary controls 
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.nd olauninic trclumiurs uttrgral itt the Me hch uiI pattern, 
tint ^individual «*»t»rts eaniit.t hr espeeted to solve it. I he 
■re future of our urh.m euviruument rleprnds on the method 
wl idi we now set up to .leal with luHisiuR ami its related prob- 
n « Whv should the old metl»Hls. prouni to he luadetiuato, 
be artifuialiv ami espeusively rrsuseitated? New- uiethoclf 

mm be fouml, hw !’* ‘‘f 

«nim in this prmess of su!h onseious irasu.u.p: ^ M Jm lmgs 
rnef «« mJdMk Mtv. l‘roi«<rly dire.-trtt, it should Ik* 

fhrmer to build K*Hwl houses than h.ul ours. 

HomittR as a Ihihlk ftilits therefoie. meludes three maj«»r 

fcL, 'r ,..u.y: , 1 ,.- ... 

.iilnidio. wlirn-ch. y ii" < "•»> ■ '"“I lli>.., in il ..I im i llii 

('.ml, .iu..lily. .lie. ..ml limm. l.il ».-U|. ol .lir ..■siilunK 

ht>use.s. 


Md 'Siihudi 

I, i, mnil. »l.il'- <" ■' • 

-IV 1»'''«' r,.mh ill m 

.. ill •» •' 

..ay of red.u imt tmam iai . o-.u m a ^ ^ ^ !; 

imurm« adennair o.er the tpiahty. It d-.m not in 

itself imidv anv i.nlud.i m a to .hr Kou-ituumt. Nuh-ady, .m 
the other hand. »■< a utnahfr item. mu.huH' ttotoietutualdo 

Ilutlay, and n-uied to in ooh-r t- make remain low enoue.H h k 

tllflV wlw* IlfT^ 1*5^ I I * 

Most eountiirs lace h-m: riiahlb.hrd honmu' fundi, me.l D. 
fmanee eithn numr ipaJ or puhb. a.tdip, so, ,e»y . ou.tim to , 
Mouey fmin smh fnnd. »•. ojdinasdy hum-d at Hot, that m. 
at the iJit*r \dd» h it.r «,.T.riJunent ha-, to ji.n h<r toouev phm 
tmall Lie .han-e, Many -xoa-dlMal arrm ir-. a.e tapiird 
,0 provide ehe.,|t I-'i honaHiV. '.o. ml itcniamr hm*.. 

ami savim-i tanks .d.e.r all, Mo4r,n , o-opeianve hon-.no.t 
i„ (Jermanv «ot if. -.UK lo», heUte the war 
promoted by ihr puh4r is.v,a.«oe funmlaUou-.. 
true in many othrj .ontiinr. wuu rr-.pru to otmial s.cut^.is 

In 1‘rame alid iSrtasv.m ilie jnvruuirm of State fund** i»; 

»:?d» 










TilE MEANS 


luHisiu^; also iuvti!\rs sulwitly, ;is tlw motit'y is Uiuiu'd at less 
than I'twt (U'^iiallv .n<nm<l two per cent plus a long-term 
sinking t'mulu 'H»* g<*vrrmnent, of course, must make up 
the ditlrrmiT. 

In (h'rm.iny the State loans nutney on sciavnd mortgages 
at such a tow rate p»ne j»rr <etit interest plus (uie percent amor- 
ti/.ation^ that the tinuii tnust come out <tf a s[»eeial tax rather 
than by e,o\er!uuent liotrowing. First mortgages ntust then be 
hmmt its the (*peu market or else from semi-ollieial soure<‘S. In 
Vieima tlie enJtrr otl» iai iMHising investment is in the nature 
of a sulHidv, as uois are written otf and rentals cover only 
ujikeep and admini.fiaiion. Here ab> a special tax is levied 
to inovide till* hou-iing Itmd-i. 

Manv other foitm o! -.ubdilv, in addition to that implied 
in a low inteiril sate, were provided. Lump-sum grants were 
otiaaonally made, and tan'liml .md Holland allotted a lixetl 
atmnal p.utuettt per house over a period of years. Any 
further •ailojilv nrM-;,ajy is borne by the local govertmients, 
Coinplrie fav rvrmpihni it srldojii gratUftl tit any country, 
.md newi in Ltu'lamf. 

//err (hi,i!}!v li in-.mnl 

All < onnhi*-1 ha*, r national aetuu ies ii«t e'it.diH'ihing stuiuiarils, 
tor 'atppUin-! tnJotin.ttion, rdm .uiott, jilaiw ami technical 
.idiite, and fa * ondm ting rvpriimmts in materials and 
methodi, Hu F.indatid the Mini'.tiy of Health has to pass oti 
rveiy plan ehi'iltL !oi g.<i,rrnment ahl, .iml uwurs manuals of 
de'.igu .utd pioM'duir. In < Jritttatiy the State .Society tiif 
Hoti.iue and linilditia HeawsHi Ion nested several coniplete 
rvpriiuiem.d leiuang df'.rbpmcnts. anti publidtes timumeralilr 
irpojti and ui''.e'.tiJ:.Oi.<Ui, 

Outside o| LnH.mtl, lt..wri.rr, .u tu.d omtio! over permits 
and tfir ju'-estmen! ot |iu!»U» tumL is not I'entraii/ed, but in 
the hand'. t*| l.i. ,d oi ic...;i.(u.d anl{tMiities, *l‘he t ities fheuwelves 
in Holt.iud .md naialH in tirimanv ate iwiponsible for all 
housiti'g in leirjja .4 pubU. .mi. that of m-operadve smielies 
III Writ .is tlirii own t lucai u< tiou. I hr lie.st aii'hitects aiul 
pl.umris in the I ouativ weie iiHy to be finiid in the municipal 
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housiusoiiUvs- 5t.«f 

“h Frr.'.!J^'’tl«- l'.,I.U.' ll...«..i,' Olli. «, »'mi...l!i. i..l 

mom budit'S cstabUshni lorallv. an- nspunabU’ tnr aitr-Ma all 
the publh'-aitk-d horniiu;. As in Faiitlun!, Jhrv an- 

to the Ntetrv ur lu Vh-u.u tb.- 

ment itself <h« the whuir j.d.; iim-stmmt, n-^ulafiun. .-v^eu- 
ment, and n»n.Htnu't»»». 

Agmcm: Dinrt (kcamimtal Ctuhtatrlkm 

\n EnRhuul. Vimi.a, aiul a tWv ntia-t |4.»r-. imtal-H * »ji. 
..,,,1 7ilru hi moll of ihr in.\enU!U*nt*.ndard hMudiaj n tlv 
comtmcteil and adinimam-d l.> the mntnAiMl 

indf. In -dnuwt all *.«».«.ir 4 tla- M*tv , lu-aju-i laat-,. . a..' f.an 

cmird, and af... th-e tjn.-Kiiv.! dtmtnIrai.m. e, I r-a -u 
dkldvaltta^e4 .Inr to •|i..U!h d du nut ■.r,iu n. l.a-.a ...u -.e.v 

great. ^Thr .nH-‘nta«e.out4ar Mi the lr«.-« M.ntn.l -a.., h-.a- 

tion and farm, lies in the -.tn-.U.a fa. ilitv **Z 
i„ some suit uf idaimn n. na mi«»- m.tead t.. fa- - < 4 

set-un. In Vienna iliesr $4 m nlath-n Irtwreu M..t i ‘. '-nu 
•It all. And in Eui'U'.h nnud. i|ul ttMtuina ibnr ua-.r b-rn 
experiments in ih.m.;inn l..«ei rrntah. in 

number idAiiull tbildien. In ib-imans amUf-n-unl .1 I.iht 

number ordHelli.e.ri *a..sr been put up l-y t»e tawi-is, < uf, 
rceent srar:, thr'«- lae-.e !e-rn nmtr uStm tnif.rd u.rt t- .u.ur 

althmmh still ulf.dal h'* u...!a .«» 

.^,j,„j,.i,„,uiun. Hm I'.na h r«l4i. M.mane t die ^ .-fu. ul 

rorpurathnH, but inuMnuSde lu tb»‘ 

k^\d<irX^r uml --b .4 . a,re.r. a. dun is anUu.usI. d -i.e 

by munkipal naph-M-r,. and the nty na»ua.f ue-; t u..a-.-vi.u 

supply agnn'v a'- •» ‘ ; 

ipal hfmsim'drid..-j4n<'!i5- .ar um-dly pm. np by ’* j 

thusm:iiitt,mm»*.a»i imUix.t. ba- a-/'.-a. 

ofe.mtimt jolu, ‘A rmphard. d landa f- «>■ h-, 

Henry I'drd, %bu bupi nms.y *-! Sui naif.. fi.-t.; , - a-.p ...ua», 

but always make.i up a sm.a!! uninbei .4 r.eb kind t,na*-a to 

tmure that he i% m*f brin,; > healed.] 
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Aii^i'ides: the Ilmxbig, Smely 

The officuil (l<’{'uuti(ni of a public-utility housing society 
varies from country to country, and caii include everything 
from a strictly co-upcrativc tenants’ society (as is usual in Hol- 
laml) t<) a municipal corporation or even a com{)any set up 
by a builder or an architect (as occasionally in Germany). 
Ihnvever, it is always subject to official suiw'rvision of its fi¬ 
nances, <li\ idends are always stri<*tly limited, and the members 
are tiever allowi'd to recover more than their original invest¬ 
ment in the event of litpiidation. 

Ute <lwatlvautage of a lionsing society within the present 
eiomunic system is that its rentals are rigidly determined by 
its origitial finam ia! set»up, which is, howwr, etpudly true 
of jtmeh mmucii»al housing, 1 ‘lie utK-antage, of course, lies in 
the fact that the tenants, either diret tly or indirectly, may have 
stune \oice in its ilesign and administration, and are stnne- 
what mure likely to tbrm a natural stteial grouii. (It is very 
interetiiug that the Heml in Hii-iiia <*f recent years has been 
away fioni suaiehl oflt* i.d houning ( onstruetion and towartl 
goniji rr-ipote:ibtIily of the ten.mts ihrtnsehT.H: in short, co- 
upriativr luiusitig 

In (hamatty and Holland the greater part of Htute-aided 
houdnn has been done by pubth -utility societies. 'Ifie retpiired 
equity ii Very iiuall, and ptovpet five tnembers invest hardly 
more than a few tetifs a week. I«i llollaml they are likely to 
he •ilrkfly 4 o««qiriative undertakings in rather small separate 
gioupH allied by trltgk.ui, poUlital, or trade interest. In 
tlrimany iheie,ur '«« weirj hus*e tj.nleamioti housing societies 
uiih bratn hrs all o\rr the Miuntiy whose individual members 
had uo tlitett V 4 ite ami weir ttot netemrily affiliated with the 
imitiu, Ahtugatlr tlie'/r, alit* in tJertuany, w.w a strong metve- 
mrtu atnoug the buddutg wojkrn toward ctooperative hnilding 
gnihU. I hr iw »4 type 1 ill ojgani/.aiion worked Uigeiher to a eon- 
ihlerable rvlrnt tJtie «4' the tew eH,ani(4es of an atniahle rela- 
tiofi ihip between pio-hn rot’ ami ctitcaituets* < ji-opetation. both 
.»f thent have, itcailr'i', to v.iv, berji»..mpletely disrupted by the 
piTMUtt rrgitfte, .dllatugh U is utdikely that the htmses alreiidy 
put up will be attoweil It* diop inft« the spet tdalite market. 

I'Pt 
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PosHiun of 

i, the eentwl iNur..}.MH ..nnunri there h.is imt tteeu ;in>' 
vew great .uneunt ..l sn'i.ale U»ih!uv< eute.ini'U- mu-e tin. war, 

eX Uwt "-hu'U .r.eiu.4 attl and wa. theretor^' 

, -L *»i1 «‘S‘ imhlh' * eutral I liH w.w tUu* ti; .ihnt»« " 

iTeamlhiotH i» tl**’ »i-n»A anatiri nun h .« auythm« eb*-- 
T L mirntria where che u-a ,4 iin-nev letnnrd tu snmrthiii« 
Ukrr..urmal level H.a 1.. u* Idaland ami the Heandi.t.n 

luriev md Svvim-rlatul - Mtdnary luivale t 

iTn ahead at >im. h the x,»ar ..Ur aa « ha»l Indhre the wa»a 

I ..li-fH! U srclll’ . 1 ‘lil.tiu li t'’" tit< tv.iictt ill ‘I'*nl** 

I m,a .hi 1 .' >*"- "'■* “ '* ■ 

T„„. i!.^ •'* i"" '"' ‘■'■"-'t'"--. i">> V 

L f.,’l 111.11 III.- «... ..ll.l-l .-..<1, 

r'liiAl I'' . 

nil. lur '^1'! ‘ 'r i".'" 

iiin.i.H.•' ■•>■■ .. ... ' 

ftul h,.ei» vet guiug. 









IV. THH OlI'lLOOK 


Kurapt' did md S<d!v tfu' Vmhh'tn 

Thrrr .shouUl hr mt that any mutitry has <'v«“n ap- 

pro.u’lu'tl a {hull solntiun t»f thr hmising pruhlcm. Perhaps 
thirty iihlUon pe**ph* thruui'huiit Knnipr have hern Iwuised in a 
nnu'U hetfcr ‘i<ai ot‘ruviumtnent th.iu any hut a v<-ry few of 
ihetu iHuhl h.ivr h«»p<‘»l to liml hrlhre the war. Hut there are 
prnh.ihiv a ImiHlml nhUiun mure who are still hatlly huuseil 
The sInuH aiU st.m*!, many of them more <'nnvilril now than 
they wev lisr yv.iVi ae,o. t )»!v a »omparatively small portion 
tif the ttrw lUo'llimyi a. tually reaehes tlie lowest ineome- 
ipoup. asul the matter of houamt the unemplayect has 
hanlH hern approai Iteii. In every rountry, moreover, there 
has hern the diliutdlv that hou ;e:( wiihh a\era",e workers 
louh! pay ior iu t*no are eniitelv heyotnl their means at 
present. The hou.ine proltlem t.in never he .solvril all hy itself: 
in littal atialysei it tleprml* on the ilr.trihtitioji ol purehasing 
power. 

.\ memhrf of the !nte»national i.ahour ( Hla e estimates that 
some ten to tiStri-n million iUvellim>i wouhl have to he built in 
hmope iluiim* the m vi tina.le it aii.lai toiv hoir.inj': (omlitions 
were III he ptoutlni {or fwery«mr. Wiiliout eu-n eoiisiilering 
Mu ll hio.nh i maitrj-, .r. jeytona! pl.nmim* ami the rr-loeation 
ofimhtaual» rntei s i whu h wouhl iunr to he taken into ai tount 
it any -an h pioyiaiu weie attempleilj, I .shouhl pul the th'ure 
oinadriahly hiehn, 

Noi duiuSa am.onr aramse that ifte mai hinery set up ihirini); 
the past ftttrru yeat-i will jint eo on tnmlionint'; until everyone 
ji drirntly hou .nl, I'hetr ii U" ‘imwit.ihility of i‘i',uiualisiu 
altoul the hotiiinj; movement. Mm h of this mat hineiy wasoi a 
ptijr'ly nuejMem y natnie, .m4 most <4 it liepi'mted on a pat* 
th iilar 'M't ot iomlitjoui vvim It h.f i aheady shtlted tonatleiahly 
in many »\rjt, htth* lioiraiig wouhl have hren dom , 
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and what was dono WiHikl iwt have been nf nearly as liigh 
quality if there had net been an (irguni/eil, <'{reetive, 
political demand on the part of the pet,pie h1u> ueecletl 
the houses. This demaiul matle itself lelt, in general, 
through the varunis ieh-wittg parties, the tratle-nnitaw und 
the co-«perative.s, Totlav, in tJermauy and Austria, ther<‘ 
are no more left-wiitg parlies, ami mt free Witrkers' organi/u- 
tions of any kind. 

There is m> getting anmnti tlie fact that 'mtHiern housing’ and 
much of the framevvtnk tif tonfeniptii ary western society are 
mutually antiputhetie. The premises tinderlyittg the nuist suc¬ 
cessful and forwanl-iioititiiig htmdng ilevelopmettts are not the 
premises of eapitalism, t,f ittviol.ur private ptoperty, td* en¬ 
trenched nationalism, t»f class tlisiim tion, of governnients bent 
on preserving old interests rather than i rraiing new v.ilnrs. 
And the full impUeatituis have as a rssle been better uuderslotul 
by the jealous gtiardiatw ,»f (he ohi cadet of things than by the 
advocates ami direct brneh, iaries *d‘ Itotoimt. Iti a seitse. the 
housing achievement has tosiuilittnl a w.ald wttliin a wnU\, 
hantperetl hy all the contr.tdn titse* uiii^ .tltt^titlanl on 

such an atutmalous iMwitiott. 

And for the momeni at least, the trend of hottsittg in tnost 
European einmtiies is dowimaid. haws win. St wne tlragtirsl 
to be permaneiit nteasttres have ntiddenly hern tepralril. In 
spite of numerous pasitphleti pur|i*‘ttittg to sSiow that it is nwnt* 
•economic’ to build hotoes that) to give tloles to lUiempb.yetl 
w'orken, building has been giratly «ul ilowit in the past tew 
years. 'I’he Huppueilly longtime Ej»gliiSi |,roc,fatjt was btonght 
to an abrupt .lose last year by ibe f :..H'irivativ.-'i. altb..ugh if.i 
Labour govertnnent »uimM in the obS }.«4i. rs will piobalily be 
renewed to a certain estent. In (ktuuny no aid is now given 
csee[tt fiir a few nusetsible fmlcitaem r IsoussS'tr.uls ot a .putbty 
and signifieame imtnenirly inlet ior to the eatlier work. J So* 
workers' .smtetirs wbbb built and ailmitdarjrd turn b of the 
best modern lioiwteg no lojrt^rr r\bs, Itt Vroiia, a laige v» tion 
of the StniaUsis' housing .n bievettsent b,o at ntally Item de-^ 
stntyed. Only Rnwia is rtnbaikitig *4» an .nabttiotts progr.nn of 
new dwelling cottstruefion, tledgned jo laiir the stattdard of 
living of a ver^* great mimtirr ol 

f'jti 


m nui.Ht 



THl''. OUTLOOK 


Th$ Mixi Decade of Homing 

A book uhtnU 'ntotUTti housing’ today is necessarily a book 
largely rlevoted to (he nehieveuu'nts of the past fifteen years in 
western and central Europe. IVn years ftoin now, where shall 
we have fit gtn in order to see housitig and city-building and re- 
suurct'-plauning which eanies this achievement forward? Will 
the htmsing book of £945 be entirely about Russia? Or will 
tlw'fe perhap.s be evidence of real accoinplishmcnt in the United 
.States.^ 

M. Mdtpiet, the gentleman from the International Labour 
tilike whi» W.W tjuoti'd alKwe, makes a concrete if somewhat 
r^ptinsistic suggestiiui with reganl to th<* next decade of Euro¬ 
pean housing. He projawes, iti view t>f the obvious correlation 
between nttemployjuent awl the honsittg slmrtage, an inter- 
n.ttiruwl housitig bank. He jwiints out that all European coun- 
tiirs have elaborate mid fairly adetiuate machinery all set up 
lor bnihUtiK .uul .Hupervising Unv-. ost housing. All they need 
it fumh. Moioarr, itinovati<»us in plantutig and structural 
tet hnkine as well as in art hitrctural form have come already 
to Iwve an intnnational signiftcatu e, mid a |M.oUng of idea.s as 
to the nature awl ptodbililies td h(mse.s and cities would he 
highly tlrtirable. M. Mfnptrt alsti thitiks that an international 
• laltor est hange might tt> .st.lve .s«»me of the seasonal 

difthulties in the building trades, building lubtn- hehtg in any 
cate tpiite m<»bile, ‘i bis amiable vlnitm t>l a sort ol neo-mediav 
val age <»f itilrrnathttuil loiwtrw tioti, with houses and engi- 
twrw sttbslitutnl liif t alhedralH :md traveling craftsmen, a 
juif ,m*»ther tmr of those things, I am alraul, which is too prac- 
Ut a! tt» be ptreiiblr in a wotld t*f abstr.w tiems. 

What the snevl ten years will bung hath, in Eumpe or else- 
whrte, in letusing or in other matien, is impossible to predict. 
1 hcie is one trali-ith it paitial test, laavever, with which to judge 
whatever dties happen, ilf the implh adons of the past fifteen 
yean of .u fivity and hleas jji hmaitig .md l.md-plannirtg siwl 
.us lut« (me are t .11 tied ttlrntd, ttward an efietlive realization ot 
a mudrrji enviroiuttejit, then .surety there will be s<ime element 
of health and piomisr in so. kty, Bnl if, on the other hand, 
ihetr ii only reitogte ^'iioti .md Ifustration in tliese mattein, that 
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must serve as a final eomleninatlon of a -iiju-itrr and morihimd 

social-economic system and of a people «!»» lai ked tlie will to 

that die ‘ptwt-war' rfiaptrr of the hon -iiu? uaneinent 
is in manv respects now a matter *4 hi Tun inrtrlv douhlrs the 
necessity for Hupiinns «Rto it more »|o;ety. l*or, uliateu-r dr 
future the achievement of the past filieeti vrar-t Um hvm a jw.d- 
tive one. New stamlartl-t were e'ita!»lf4iril; new niethods were 
evolved; new teehintpiw drvelopnl; trw and creative idr.w 
given some sort of concrete Idem. Thtoc tnilliMivi ot new ilwcll- 
ings constitute Inith a slartimti^-'in* tih! a .;an«r !..r iuture ac¬ 
tivity — whether in the rnitrd Statm. m Hoota. oi in P,uto|»e 
itself. American housing mint, ot n.tine, i|r\rl..p it-, owtt tnh- 
nique to meet its own rrqnirmsmi i. But tlsfie atr »rriain 
broad elements in dr i’.urojNMit rsprijrjor of who Is ,\«ri-i,-a 
cannot afford to be ignorant. .Soim- of tpr-.r ri.-osmf. wtl! tje 
discussed in the tiillowing ‘ h.tptn i. A -.onumuc nS slir lawi .intl 
quantitative ariftmplWmrnt i4 v.oiou. toimiiir* 

will be ibund in dr Appends. 
















PART FOUR 


ELEMENTS OF MODERN HOUSING 






















I. KHNIMl'M STANDARDS IN PRACTICE 


the \e:t' Xmn 

Tlu* nt‘Hlrn» is .i institution,’ writes I<ewis 

Murniin*!. it ii u ih«itrr drvtUrtl |>i'inurily to the functions of 
rcjuniiH titnt. n!ituii.»tt, ,ui«! rrt u-.aion. To exjKuul the defmi- 
tiou .1 liith'. the is ,t huiltlifU!; .immged in such a fashion 

tit.it utr.ii'i m.o. Ur c.uiH' ami served, that rest and 

deep m.iv hr nii.ortl, that •ievtial inleivtuu'se may take place 
in jiiti.K i, .01*1 tS;a* the e.ulv t.ue of the youu}? may he opjKtr- 
tunrlv t .tntril ..n. None of tiieir f'umaiotis, needlrs.s to say, is 
iTitiittf! to the fjHti'.r; hu! the iiou'ic k prcuUaiiy adapted to^ 
la. ilitair .dl n! tiirjo !«<f;et}irr. Add to these primarily physiolog- 
it.il rrijntiementdo' ; 4 --u a*>n of space tin-siM'iat companion¬ 
ship and I'll*, .oid =n:dy and the iletmitiou of the house is com¬ 
plete.' 

The had* |.iemi-iri undnKing modern European housing 
mrih.td .or c.o-nuilrd in jtof an h hi.doghal and wtcial realities. 
Tritaist lira pdo-ipiei, wlmh wr may call litid iUmJtmh, are 
Mimmon t». a|u:..o .dl the new dwrilitig'i. from Stockholm to 
l.ivrijKH.h <Ke» and aho'.f thr-tr there are, of course, in- 
uuiitriahle s.tH.ason-i, alle. tmg l»»lh tiiethod atul li»rm, which 
.tie *l>ir til I... ,4 ir.|iiiiri»riit'i, hahlti, limitations or desires, 
lltji t!:r inr'd»til*1r tuiuimum t« varioic! categories is remark- 
.j!4v the 'uma . Wha! minima are, and how they tend to 
atleii phv.s. .4 loijii ami j.lmniny, are shown in the accom- 
pasniity \Iaii. (»hu..ndv, the * afegories themselves art; 
Homewhat .ohot.jiv and o^ril.ip in many iiHtanrrs. It should 
Ste tr*itne in iiHcd d.-it e.;<A ininitutim stand«tttl w an essential, 
and that .m rvrvi .4 hwnty in one drp.utment dors not make 
up l‘<r a la< k in aipahri, 
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REQUIREMENT 

Shelter unit suited to 
population groupings. 

Subdivision of unit for 
carrying on ordinary 
functions. 

Possibility of privacy. 


minimum standards 
decency 

One structurally separate dwelling for 
each family or other natural unit. 

Enough bedrooms so that parents, 
boys, girls can sleep separately. In ad¬ 
dition, a living-room and a kitchen, or 
a living-kitchen. 

Relatively sound-proof walls. 

No windows looking directly into win¬ 
dows of other dwellings. 


Facilities for cleanliness 
and sanitation. 


Adequate air and 
cross-ventilation. 


Purity of air. 


HEALTH 

Running water and flush toilet withir 
each dwelling. 

Toilet ventilated. 

Bath or shower either in the dwelling, 
in the building, or in the neighborhood 
(depends as much on local habits as on 
absolute standards). 

No dwelling more than two rooms 
deep in any part, which in apartment- 
buildings ordinarily means no more 
than two dwellings per landing, if the 
stair-halls are also to be adequately 
ventilated. 

As large a glass area as climate and 
heating provisions make practical. 

No noxious industrial or other fumes 
near-by. 

No heavy-trafHc streets immediately 
adjacent. 


Maximum light and ade- No small courts. r • c 

quate sun in aU rooms and Definite proportion between haght of 
public corridors. buildings and open space between 

them. 
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Facilitirji ftir cnitclcior 
rermition. 


l’I;iy-s{);u'('.s for small and larger chil- 

ciren* 


Walks, parks, athletic provisions, gar¬ 
th ns eeuveniciitly located for adults. 


Attractive iniftotik, 


AMKNrrv 

and gardens visible from all 

windows. 

Prrservation of natural features of site 
ill the plan. 

No jiavnl inner courts. 

No bliiditcd or ruiulown areas adja- 
cnii. 


Moderafriv ptr|iH‘orv'4iiy 
arrhtircfnir ntife that 
air ititiiiiiiao 




Iliitldintt^ which more fir less obviously 
fiiiliiniirir purpose, of good materials, 
anti ‘fimpir and direct cirsigm 
( hooped luirinoniouHly. 

I fan clear and simple to follow, both 
pli)'lit ally and with the eye. 

Adequately iinukaefl wadis. 

N*» itiajnr tralik^ street immediately 

adfaernt 

No m4-r^.4iiipli{yiiig courtyards or side 


IlfUnrulii', 


dedipird fit mroiiimoclate fur- 
iiiinsr and twiiig habiD and m facilitate 
I III tiliiioii and t traiiltiiess» 

ilhnrp'., uipboaitb, kill lirii fqiilpment 
.rqirualty appaialui for cooking ami 
tea iiatrir, 

l-amiilii and thylitg facilities, either 
wsdnn fhr dwriltii|.n wtlliiit flir tiuild- 
Of, if wtfh adiftiioiial !altor*iaviiig 
irtifi.ihmi wiftdri the mm* 

iiitiitiiy. 

i4:i 


element 


Clommunal. 


s OE MtiUERX HOf'SlNiJ 
Kl«-trkiiy. 

MtU t*Hi m.mv t" S.iy, n.» 

nmtr th.m or ilurr fliithn. 

In rt4tl iimuir.-i, a<irt}n.Ur 
|truvi,'4<*n. 

In In.t huth rit.nu*.h triliisK’'. 

hntnnIUtr *<« r.vA t,t ■i.h.w*K 

nr*Ti«s‘y -.UotH. .uift -loti.il t‘m- 

tri'S. 

Wnii, let m '..n,. JtHi tn^jr ih.m thirly 

nt»wt« .IW 4 V .»« .1 i«.>*.tuuuu, 

»4, >S»tr'. t'-r kh<ur .4' aurljim; 

.nul tnk,iii‘*n •«* ‘Usa 

ihrrrt.n^ t-i v..%tniAl 


Firmness uf cansirtit »»*«»■ 

Play-space for small chil¬ 
dren withtmt crosdns a 
through street 

Passably fireprtMif. 


4 \v; JV 

(juldntM wle i, 

t -.r I.t '■!'!*, a-.t I ''Ud ‘ iUrTt , 

or lat-" '■>'• <'■ •’*' '■ 

ivu-iit > .:.nH-.ifr\ -J.) 1'4 f.' 4 .t!r 4 
|m« 

4?'i4 ^ 1 4'' i") * 1'" 

41, r, 


Permanent imnimutv 1■‘'*•‘1 

from partial or irtUl .» hiai,v.vr,.'4 ^ .» tuw ■ 

neighImrbHHi'WiKhi,' 

Here, thru, are ttsiiiiinunt ui*/; v,f.-. !> w- \,r • rptrd 

in principle by .ilim.-.i .my as, Litr, \ j-’.d;: • t!: **•« 
authority u» EutHjr, l.et n-. -a a ! U-.r u|i 

to them. „ 

Out of the four aii.l a h-ds lutld 45 »i.y. dd,- -r 'o-' 

war with tdlkial aid .mil jr lu r'- 

have listed, I think h be ve/' ' > -f 

than four milim or afi'.'J r.'jyti fr* ■ 4 .';*/ 

^11 












MINIMUM STANDARDS IN PRACTICE 

wilMn these bounds. A few of the major exceptions are listed 
herewith. 

Deficiencies in outlook, sun, and recreation facilities: many of the Paris 
city apartnicnt.s and also some of the central slum-clearance 
flats in (treat Britain and llollaml. 

Too few rooms per dwelling: some of the Scandinavian and Scotch 
city flats. 

Rooms too small: possibly some of the Dutch flats. 

Lick of some of the sanitary conveniences and also of convenient location: 
many of the recent emergtmcy semi-rursd dwellings for the 
unemployed in (termatiy. 

Lick of direct eross-mitilation within the dwelling: a few of the 
V'ieniu'se and Stockholm flat.s. 

Afore than three flights up: occasional urban flats, particuhirly in 
Vienna, 

Definite lack if architeetund amenity: many of the I'Vench and Bel¬ 
gian <Kvellings, particularly among those constructed before 
about ifj'ifl 

hicalion on major traffic street: some tlwelliiigs in jdl countries, but 
vtTy fi'W. 

Afore than thirty minutes from work: somt' of the Tx)ndon, Paris, 
uml Berlin stnuU h«ius<'s. 

'fakesi all togethiT, however, I do not Itelieve that these ex- 
ce[itl<iti.s amtniul to more than ten per ecmt of th(‘ total new 
tlomestie etmstnn'tion. But in almost every country there arc 
what one might eall extra-standards in certain departnumts, 
sometimes due to Inetil trsiditious tmd htibits, .som<Timc.s to 
const unis new efltirt. For instiince; 

Seientifie orientatitm fur smiight: to secure to till nKuns, especially 
living-rooms, a maximum of sun tit the most desirable times 
most (lemiau tmd mtiny Hcatulimivhm tmd English dwellings. 

Dxtra standards of tight and sun by mctins of wider glass areas: 
many (Jertutm, .some in till countries. 
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elements of MOUKRN ltl>r.SINii 

..uU. r (i., a..m M»rn.,,s; ,n 

nSv Louse, per .u re) ...»i ..ft™ < U„,u„y .vl„-,r 
^Slocb ruKly cover .u.or .Ivo. .v.v,«v-ftve ,»-c ..1 

the site). . , , ^ . 

IntmoT muipmeni: ooaswmal *r»ir.il Ir.itnut xnd hM w.ai*r »n 

Titrie,. lu i;oSl-o,.l ... 

electric stoves ;uul 

Private ^ 

many in otlicr count t ie,'!. 

Dwdlings Ml frmtmg m a A;c/; u is m.my 

English and tJerman ml-i-tlr'•s-u .ni4 aU t,rinuu» .uul h« ;tn- 

dinaviiin super-! d* h U . 

Builtdnmmmmalfkahtm m an .,.i.d .u-.d .n.ldte,. 

tural mrt the devrlupinmi ne-dnu ehrud';. tmv>nu-,, 
kinderEartem; Hnci.d rutuni. iatr^ mr.!,.»», .4!^ e.|nt|»|.rd 
laundries, clinus, Eymnau.n rt. ; als:;.--! -d! \ irnnesr 

housing, and numy se|ar,nr dr^rhvpnruH tn t,rHu.uiy, 
Holland* Framr, Hwst/eil.iiwi. 

Reallf podtm md rmitier 4>fl tor.;,* i* rv i,m •;» many 

separate commuuitir'i in tlriinau'.. H'dlitel, S. .utdniavm, 
and Swit/.erlantl, 

Plmeofwurk Plmmlin dv trMmuJ. r,...!rr,..ncn• uMt.d.K' the t«.» 
English (larden tidies l,et. !<.»--»d;. .n;4 Wriw-.n, 

/mtiitlv onlv n.uri.4,, in tpssn.no .is*4 rlsewneir. 


These are the aver.nr w-ukhtv; p:;!*. iplrt ..t rieu- 

day U^islators, ii»pe« > .’.d. >*■«.'• "SUi.m ■ 

tors. And they d*i nni m .tu> ‘ ■ - •* d.sdsni' ■•:* vie, an 

1de;d’ which must he im-.liie'd s« f/s ^ “s- e. I *.4.'4r postu 
of view hr hind such mitsij.uHst; '-.*4iAM,U tur'-lcoln ihr 
hility of mcttiifying them m 4rJor?i/.e - I.y-i -s dsv 

tinctions, Ify*ui •sun whh ■•-•m n-cl Mf I /.■ .it 

menis* you canmti -iav that hr-j'sc-v a.ili 
the income of that iainilv, fhe,^ ■,■::>.'.>•! ■-■.A.- U-A .%>, 

an outhHsk or half . 1 # a • s A .. > s< vi.O''* »r 

half a toilet. 



MINIMUM STANDARDS IN PRACTICE 


Another cUxhu'tion front these biological working standards 
is th<! fact that nt) partial or mechanical measures are sufficient 
for a critique of housing quality. ‘Coverage’ and ‘density’ have 
only a very n'lative signiiicance, and mean nothing when sep¬ 
arated from other facts. On pap<‘r, therefore, many of our 
.•\meriean suburbs slunv a low density (if population, and are 
i»ften therefore considered to be high in amenity. But the fig¬ 
ures do not show that :i wasteful layout has more often than 
not canceled out flu^ possible advantages of spaciousness, and 
that lack of co-ordination and control may already have turned 
the ueighborliootl into a partially blighted semi-slum. Likewise 
the gross ll<H»r area per family in many New York apartments, 
even in the C )Ut 1 .aw lenem<‘nts, is often rather high, but unless 
the figures also sh{>w wsiste in corridors and the number of 
windows opening on air-shafts or dark courts, not even a 
partial jiulgment is possible. Also, there arc a few of the newer 
apartment-hou.ses, tluiugh tug often in New York, which have a 
site-coverage of under fifty per c<mt. But to keep the argument 
merely to mimhers, a twelve-story building covering fifty per 
cent of its plot is just under four times as btul, from the point 
of view of light, ventilation, ;md open space pttr tenant, as a 
three-story buiUling with the same ‘coverage.’ 

Mot Rifom hut Mew Form 

It is not nierely that the housing standard of one class of 
peojde has been hauled up a lew notches lutana* the next most 
privileged group, and the hill grudgingly umhuwritten by the 
taxpayers. (AUh<*ugh it is undoubtedly true that never in his¬ 
tory has .so large a proportion ol the eurreiit output ol dwtlhngs 
been available to the htwer-income groups.) But far more ini- 
jMd'taut than any mere st aling-up within the old pattern, which 
(ould after all be Uild quite adeipiately by a .simple page of 
i harts and statistics, is the fact that the average low-rental cot¬ 
tage ctr fiat of the past ten years has eertam built-m cpialitus 
wide !i evt‘11 the* upper-middle-cla.s8 residence ol before the war 
rarely achieved. And the eommunity of whkh this average 
new dwelling is a part offers a permanent amenity —- biological 
and social which the richest house-builder would hardly 
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ELF.MKN'r.-i *»!.■ MtM'I'HN UOl'WSV. 

... known how t«» contm-o,.!. t V-!n!*,o i |4.nini«u; 4 ihI unimAl 
Lstruction fh** oodhun.**. 

Lintiming. vVhn‘M‘*' twsv>.!>.*«5.-4 l-H-r.i .U-.4 r.m- 

trol prcvoiu iai 5 ?tn .uni l-.-r4 .h- -m .nu- 

section It the «'S|wmr ol' llw -ihct \4.J l.uiiamv- 

7atm mm- m the otw h.«i4. m! the t«'H .nul 

materials .«»‘l 

dearlv on the other to tlul -{oo i'-eoo.-'; a»4 rrnrtt.a ..{ ..sthrtte 
semibility which we vail 'ittuarrn'»« t?vr i«-4 iHrnunln.* rmmy 

painting ana sriat>iuirau4rh.'NH:*a|.*ln. in layer 

ofhiitnanewir.iinncut. 

IVrhum on the hue .4 if i;.j, •w-eut .m esoar-ivtant 

claim. Kvm {rople whu h.iu- .‘■■■■n -f shr skh Inm-inj,: 

may iWl that no nn h la.-.nl in-.-h. o; >» ua; tt,/r r,4.r,|. ,tu.| no 
such rr-voiutioiwrv i«MC.,ru ,o iu^.r4 IJ r. .i/uo- fn ..• t*,.u the 
developments whhU O'aU-, *•% th.nnvlv. . rdoclt 

represent a poative sn.-'l-.-nt 

lUnctions, a new ■.f.im!.v4 .4 .u I ,-. n)w,i,-,-. nj 

design ■ m 5 * 4 hf r.iah, h.- >■ 'otv-! .-n ..t./'t .'m U'htir ..t 

really 'ina'lejl' batait.? tor:*- ei so 'i'- ’■•'‘■'a I'-.-i.e .U all, 

It would also hr *p;tJr UU- !- e *!' *: e fs; ?»« 

Ixrn imderlakrn iss as-j. tt. •'* !■■•-- • ’'•*! a, . f.-.*n",r 

ilm. Every step has h-TU u.f, at. a.:,v:. 4.r .on* 

scions p«rj«l>r'i o|4|ir Ira-f'Os Ih,.-!.-,’ ■■■n '.a/q. .ool 

narrow hy »'t»nt|i4tt4*.n ws*.!i tl-'" '.'.v'. a <k‘i- : t .tt:! n**ir 

attaching t«» the tr'.nl!. 

Meverthele'a, dte hnot.uqfs.nd c-l, a; '.,j..... 'q ulv vlt 

of the work hace Iren v-n ossch vi*" -'-Jt.'' .'’i, l,-io*pe 

and entirrly ♦hih'M-ns St'cft •«-,.■■ e-t -? -'q > '...'q 4 •.i-.iuird 

the mass of niirtrecatv cC-.-oq- I: * qq.-ot*. 

whether snccndiid SO' oq .>..q ei.i--', q- q.o.hacr 

all j«>inted in the "-.itw st-q. ^ ■•' '-'S'' .or 

not esceptlom or 'I*.».v4r'|f qq'i’ o--. ■ . .SS" -‘‘s so 

one w;ry Of atioslirj *.l r.u'iS'-s "S:: SS'. o.-i r'I-slq. -o-« 

priwiplci. Ko!»!r!'4.«Si, {S' 4- c-- ■ ‘ ^ 'a- 

houetted sigaiicit ihf f.-.q*.;/; Ms, I ?I-litfeS'-.ut 
arxoa the widr jrioi.oiesst 4*4*’ ’ * '■ '‘-o j'i'q \ qii'--, s‘ 

in many reS|r» w tlr p.oi:-**. -I'f’.'-s I.--:''K/A.-ah 

and Welwyn in 1.:;:;4 . . , ..t •- 


Illlti 
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Hook of Holland. Siemensstadt in Berlin and Rothenburg in 
Kassel, with their free-standing oriented apartment-blocks, cap 
countless exfx'timents in functional street-planning, orienta¬ 
tion, utilization of o];K'n space', and interior layout. Ncubtihl 
near Ziirich is prol)ahly tlie most thoroughly successful and 
attractive uunleru community in Europe — but it could never 
have been doiu' if uumheiiess idetis, arguments, and experi¬ 
ments in Englaml, (It'rmany, Holland, and France had not 
preceiled it. The Karl Marxhof in Vienna, with its kinder¬ 
gartens and libniries :ind clinics, its laundries and baths, its 
playgroutwls tmcl wading-pools and post-ofTice and shops and 
restJiurants, is n«»t an exception, but merely the fullest realiza¬ 
tion to date t)f the working ideti behind all Viennese housing. 

To return once more ti) the new European ‘norm.’ There 
has been practi<*;iUy tio crowtling of the land — and therefore 
notu! of the large tmmber of evils which result from this prac¬ 
tice its it is haliituiilly re.sorted to in America. Almost none of 
our wasteful and distorted ‘T’-, Tf-, and ‘U’-shaped units 
which, fwj imitter how ingenious, never have any result except 
to incr<*ase cotistnu'tion costs and decreti.se tunenity. No build¬ 
ing, whether of one, two, three, or ftnir stories, is ever more 
than two roittus deep, practicttlly all dwellings have cross- 
ventihition arnl tlirect sun throughout most of the day, and 
nearly every single one looks out onto a sizable and usable 
stretch of lawn or garden. 'I’here is probably not a single spot 
in western Europe in which it would htivc been legally possible 
jit any tittie since tpip to erect ii New York New Law tenement, 
or a Bost.ni or Chicagut three-decker, or one of the mill-town 
fhits, or deep hous<-s with two- to twelve-foot side alleys, for 
any ittcome group whutsioever. 


Pmt-War Stmdmh in Ammca 

How many American dwellings put up since the war (and 
that means as a ntle only dwellings for the upper-third income 
group) wiiuld actually measure up to this minimum standard? 
How many are as gfual as the European four million, serving 
a pttpulation about the satnc as that of the United States, which 
<lo measuiT up to it? 
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Almost all the city apartments, for ridi ana less ru h aUkr, 
would have to be thnavn out immoaiatclv dur to thetr brnda. 

mental deficiencms in liKdit, suiu vciRilatiutn Hutiouk, utul m-rca- 

tional facilities for rhikiren. -rnie. tuorr ..f them had tentral 
heating tiled bathrrnnm, devatois. anil ek-i tti. teftinerattirH ■ 
and I do not intend to !>elittir these vi.ttrs !mt e^eu if d,ry 
tend to distract tmr attentkns ftoin tbr <letit iem irs in mutt* 
elementary matters, they dt> JU‘t in any s a r tralh make up k»r 

^^Thcn almost every one of the twi*- and thtre-dei ker flats 
would have to go "k>r the same lea-ams, phn, i«t ttt.usy »uses, 
the extreme hre-ha/.ani id thrij It atnr .oteitriti tion. Awl 
finally, a very large pnipatioji «if e\en ti'se iiiirdamilv hiiiwes 
and bungalows would be bek.w aaiular.l. hr.ausr .4 the iuttg 
narrow side alleys out** whkh uu-a. . 4 ' tbrir window, l.«'.k, i.r 

because of rear projeetiotis.'unifu: .41 He,ht an.l air „uuy 

rooms, or because the yai.l i< uuorK .1 pau-il -.nu* .nto 
with a garage rut it. Ni*t ti* lurtiti. -u tlu'* Isttir ol .iiEi lu* 

tecture in all three ealrgoiiri, w!u< !i t-i k-.i r.i>*y i4 •itatnlk.d 

proof# 

Even among the most l«s,«si"{t'!, .uij|'k% ai»l wrll-«lr,agnf»i 
suburban houses, there are n»ii many w’d* b ao- a, wrll -ir^ nml 
against neighboring blight aa. ha* inst4n»r, the trt»-itt*llat*a" 
month bous« in Franklin f. 

But there are a few riiirptimn. S>.me .,f thr thivrruntent 
war-workers’ paiti. nluly th.ii 4 ! V.ak and Ihitlgr. 

port, came up to all tir mhiitwm* ir;|!n«rt»M-nti. ihit ihi-i w.w 
abruptly stoppd at thr end .d ito- war, atwl th.r b.-utri were 

sold offto private indivkhwl'* with*.ui at^V kitul. Herr 

and there are a very few midt!*,*"' .tuil upprj ■ • i.» ri ml mu 01 %%hit h 
were planned and rinraun tr.l uiuii .n»! w'd- h. bv ..ariom 
‘restrictions,’ wananr to iJiaijUakt -.wm.' -.ots .a »nv;?},d -ader. 
Almost all the‘inod«d apajtmrutd |i>i» uj- !»v Ufon.*d'4i..ithiul 
companies in New V<.tk atol r3,»'whr«f w .uld k.o.r to tic 
eliminated, bn'ause iltrir light aod ,ws.| jr, sraij.aj fa- 

cilUies arc usuatiy jM nrn ,» g'"''d ibr l.*.t!d*4> dnw" 
clearance icnemrnM whi'h wr h.v,.*' .il’,»-ativ r»..rpi»-4. Ihr 
only really signifkant woik win* h ttir.v.mr-. sip t*> >.o? t.dodalril 
standards are the tw»i dr%r|itjfusr}i?t »4'thr t uu Ikaciing < k!|?o* 


IV* 












,,, hut %l%k w wlmt w«t w(*r« 
huililtug III thr suhwrhuii bur- 
<mghs uf New Yurk Clity In ui‘4f)» 
live t>r six stories high, 











ELUMRNTS Ilf' MOllRKS mil SINil 
ration, Sunnv*U- i" a*'""'' 

rfUiw. ... ...„t 

auire rc.mpiir.iliU' w l''...t"l»'-i>i < ' 1II..1.1 in 

plburfill .rrrtr.l liv .l.r I'nW I .. '"'‘I 1 « ' '■ 

None of tor i» ..''mUil'Ir ...... But 

tow toiy »■'»'>'' ‘T', ‘ !"■ 

million’ Ct-rtainlv ntrt nmr thon im* thMU..ina .it thr 

very outekle. (k almot o«ir qu.ii t*'t • -t !'» » ‘ •;»*■ , 

Thkcontnm isntilv -uu! ‘t -m* 

remembm tlut durini; th« Au-n*-‘i .‘»*l 

Europe, vvhkhw.wwdiruu,h .» iu.M-t rM'.pnm; .iml 

that it w;u. to .\merk.i .liutir tlm. .lU h'.ni-pr tnior.l jur kmov- 
Wkc ami inHpir.i£iou in nmttri .4' ifuutui.il tr.h.nulr.tfv 
from central heatim? ami air"it- .aH.m.ih.Mtion 
in methml ami tin* umntrm ikn .4 .trrl ',U j aprr'.. 

The more important lee,.*! ami oMUMne mraanr. ^^lmh 
have been adopted in the ratmte. l\m t-annur-. t„ m'«str 

the.se «tamhmh will !.e bioneht -■u* «• lair, d,. -iomiH. line. 

however, one eery iwport.n.t tkmt widi n. ilm.e „rw 

first principles of do,nritic rjuiii'Siir.rni ihtood l.r n.artl. ll 

will be seen that h.n.llv a su,*.;!-- os.r ,.5 id.-so, uhr» ,r. 

duced U> the barest jBtH'.ible minmor.n, S'i« apaoir ,4 'i.iUii.n t<.iy 
or permanent or eionomhai aildr'.rjnrni l.s aomuon t-* the 
individual dwellimt a*W. tJr r-,rn }-•, impdan m ami tearim 
tionoftbe tmlKidna! tlwrllno-., no.ark}'-'.i ai a 'r-j=,o.ae unit. 
The real unit in every *a,'.e nont be ti-r Maani'ouOt .is a whole, 
















n. A NEW METHOD: THE COMMUNITY UNIT 


Emumikiil r.v<* venm SpmtUit'm Profit 

The Htuiulanls are established. The next step, tiierefore, is 
lu)vv to set about embodying tJiem adequately in houses, with 
the utmost possiide speed atul eetuiomy. 

L<*adership, {iunmutely, i)aeked up by a fairly large and well- 
edueatetl boily of public opinion, happened to be for the most 
part in the hands tifmeu who believed tlial: 

I. 'I'he primary jtroblem is to i)rovide as many good new 
huus<-s at as low rentals as possible, atid with a minimum of 
long-time real ettst to the gov<’rnm<‘nt, 

•i. 'This pi’tiblem has nothing whatsoever to do with ‘reviving 
the real-estate industry’ as it had formerly been practiced. 
On the coturary, as the oUl practice.s are largely re.sponsible 
liir the batl couilithiu of the cities atul tin* existence of a ‘housing 
{uoblem* of major pnijtortions, the old methods must be con- 
sidere<l outmo«letl, and new one.s set up in their place. 

The new dwellings, in onler to maintain the new stand¬ 
ards in timi\ must be pertnanently removed from the specula¬ 
tive market. 

.},. 'fhe new standartl and new method must be set up, not 
merely on an etnergency basis, Init in siu-h a worktible, efiieient 
form that it will tend to replace old standards and methods 
entirely, even in fields unaided by the government. That is, 
a «<•«■ ilitmltttd t>J ikmitiiil mu.st he e.stablished, 

f). It should be entirely possilde to build govid new houses 
that are, ai tually and in the long nm, cheaper than the hud and 
wasfehd old ones. 

With sm h a point ol’ view, and with the body of pre-war ex¬ 
periment l<»r example, there eould be only one answer in so far 


ELEMENTS OF MODERN HOUSING 

as the vast majority of post-war dwellings was concerned And 
that was that the complete neighborhood, and not the individual 
house or apartment-building, must be the unit of planning, of 
finance, of construction, and of administration. 

Quite outside of any social considerations, the economic basis 
alone would have justified such a decision. There are five main 
departments in housing economy, and every one of them 
stands to be materially benefited by the use of the complete 
neighborhood unit. 

The cost of raw land, when backed up by an efficient policy 
of municipal purchase, expropriation, or control of land for 
housing use, would obviously be lowered though not under¬ 
going the expensive process of subdivision into small parcels 
and the speculative sale and resale of ‘lots.’ Moreover, by con¬ 
tinued application of the community-unit principk, it should 
be possible to prevent future speculative excesses in raw land 
and also to reduce the inflated market-prices caused by past 
speculation. 

The cost of land-development is also lowered by comprehensive 
planning. Streets and utilities designed only for specific per¬ 
manent purposes and for fuU immediate use, would clearly 
cut out most of the extravagant waste hitherto largely borne 
by municipal governments. The economies of large-scale 
operation go into lower rents and not, as in the past, into pro- 
moting speculation. 

The next item in housing economy is the cost of construction. 
Here the possibilities of rationalization, of mass-production 
of parts, and of efficient large-scale operations, would be utilized 
in a way quite impossible to small private enterprise. Struc¬ 
tural experiments could be conducted, scientific tests made in 
new materials and methods, which might revolutionize the 

whole industry. . i • i 

Then comes the cost of money, probably the most vital single 

element in any system of house-production, but particularly 
so in post-war Europe. All money was expensive, and a large 
part of the housing funds must come from the various govern¬ 
ments in any case. Therefore, anything which would keep in¬ 
terest and amortization charges down would make for enor¬ 
mously greater economy. The best way to lower money costs 
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is by guaranteeing a safe long-tinae investment. And the only 
way to build houses as a safe investment proposition is to make 
sure that they will be continuously sound and useful and de¬ 
sirable for a long time. That they will not be subject to blight, 
either in themselves or in their surroundings; that they will 
be conveniendy located for the present and for the future; and 
that they will not soon undergo any predictable obsolescence. 
Again, the neighborhood unit in single ownership and designed 
to be permanently administered as such is the only way out. 
Moreover, in addition to ordinary financial charges, the govern¬ 
ments had another interest in promoting the life-expectancy 
of a housing development. Subsidies, due either to inflated 
post-war prices or to low wages and therefore necessarily low 
rents, could be strung out in annual payments and need not 
be given outright. 

And finally, there is the cost of upkeep, which, by the use of 
standardized parts and the provision of centralized services and 
management, would also be considerably reduced. 

Financial and rental set-ups in typical new European de¬ 
velopments will be presented in another section. (See Chapter 
VIII.) Here it must suffice to say that for the same unit of origi¬ 
nal cost (that is, without allowing for substantial economies in 
land, land development, and construction), and without 
allowing for subsidies, the ^economic rent on most European 
housing would be less than half as high as it would be in 
America. 

Nevertheless, the real significance of this modern housing 
method is not the economic saving. It is rather the fundamen¬ 
tally higher quality of the achievement. Even if it cost twice 
as much, I am not sure but that it would have to be done that 
way sooner or later. 

As soon as the neighborhood is accepted as the unit of 
growth, a multitude of old conceptions and habits become quite 
meaningless. Standardized streets without beginning or end, 
automatically drawn up in the city engineering office, have no 
place in an organic plan whose use and form and limits have 
been established in advance. With the streets disappear the old- 
fashioned block and the standardized lots and also the ‘front 
feet.’ For the latter is a marketing and not a consumers’ unit of 
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a suburb can lianlly l)C suul to have any independent existence 
at all. One house may be good in itst'lf, but three houses of the 
same geiu'ral kiml, when set down without relation to each 
other on three adjoining narrow lots, may constitute a slum. 
Piiysically, a modern house is a knot in a network of utilities. 
/Kslhetically, it is just sts dep(‘ndent on its neighbors. Socially, 
it is jmt a complete or successful tlwelling without a close and 
convenient relationship to .schools, shops, clubs, recreation 
liekis, transportation lines, work-places. If it is st) related in any 
of our cities, it is only by a hajipy accident; and in any case there 
will be none ot' that more comprehensive and fundamental rc- 
latitmship which can be achieved only by unified architectural 
pUumitig from the start. 

Whdt is tt (hmmtmity Vnit? 

How big slKiuia a housing tlevelopment be? What functions 
must it provide fin*? .Should the measun- be by area or by popu¬ 
lation or by Home .spet ial condition? And above all, where 
should it be hicatetl? 'l'ln*rr are probalily as many good answers 
to these (juestitins a.*« oci*a!(ions on whic:h they might arise, 'fhe 
new Kurope.m developments r.mge in sr/,e all the way from 
a humlretl families or less up to Becontree, London, with 
priivisions for more than one hundred thousand people. I Itissis- 
Robinson, built near Paris by the Housing (ithee of the Depart- 
metit of the .Settle, will ha\e a population of twenty-five thou- 
saml, ami a gre.u many Herman and Austrian developments 
house five thousuml or more, (lertamly there is no simple ftir- 
mula to he ilerivetl from such figure.s. 

Tfie itlnil has nndouhtctlly been the .self-contained regiomil 
town, complete with asstntetl industries, and agrieultural belt, 
aiul full f.u ilities fin* social life, d'liis is the one way to earry the 
pretnisr.s undeilying imalern Iwnwing ami planning through to a 
really :iafi*4at loty «»im lusam. 1 he ftuilding of completely new 
titie-i, of a si/te ami ejctettl limited in udvauee tmd located .scien- 
tifit .illy with respect to n.itural resources, manufactiue, and 
distiibutioti, is the only way in which the use-standards em¬ 
bodied on a small stale in the best moilern housing can be en¬ 
larged to include all of modern human environment. It Is the 
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only way by which the waste ami caniiwimi ot the nmetmmth 

oaS quite ta.l.»iWe I''™ ''' 'I”'V 

S «oLmc. ayttem, i«lf a l.e.it.«.' 1..'... tl- . 

aud earlier. And it i» . . .'I"®'*’'" 

^toa Fa«t State, wl.ul. i» es.e.,.ulK .... „„v; .n..re tlani a 
foSe eryatalfealion nl' tltat s,,.le,n. 1 !»■ a |.m,i...r,a.« ,,r„. 

lehlevcd is unrortiuialely n'll tt .sul>|e>l min uln'li tint '••'li, 

la deals with the aelual h..usi„« a..|.hd..ne„i „1 

dozen capitalist cimiittie.s. can I'niithitlv entet , ■ j 

It is not surprisins, therellite. tli.tt tlte nle.d ..I ..nt.imed 
resionally planned neve tow.ts l..» not t.v, l,ecn ace. . .,i„. 
side of the separate private expeutnenls .vt la-t. hvv,..tli an.l 
Weiwvn, andtnttside.>fvati.aiv plaiiv m Uaot-v win. ii mast in. 
evitably provide sititiilicant niate. ul lor l.net jadBinenfi. A lev, 

Lportatu and hilthly intere.tinv la,. .te|o m the ... 

plannins of resaur.and dhtril.nli.... .vnd the l..a.,..n ..I new 
ndustrles were atte.npted in the Rohr .U.m, t in vveoern t.er. 
many But they were iti the ,n..in ad.v,.te,l ..nly to an esiunvl- 
ing tadustrialization, and it is very n,dik.lv that the, wdl I.- 
carried forvyard nn.l.-r tlw ,,re.en. tApnie. I he teeton.d .Of 
vevu in KuKhind ate Ralh.-rin.I np .. vast store ..1 s. ventdt. lin..vv 
letlge which must lie of tinmen r vaine it amt wlieii, omi.ifhrn- 

sive ... l.l.vniiinit l.e...i«e, ie.»it.ir. In il.e dwii- 

butiou of giant {Mwer rtnuh Un»'‘‘ tl**" b.n *4 nro- 

Uxlmk phimung scvrr.il comiirtM, e»l»*>\r .ill .\..nv.t> nm! 
Swif/.i:rhiml and now Engl.iml. Imu- 'ibHun ir.d loir.-nght, In 
no country short of R.mia,hownr,,i an it hr ..ml ih.ii ff*r ,u lu.d 
post-war housing construction Ims brm |uiit. tnfhtrmrd 

by such larger rmrrgrnt hnlor*. 

But there are many stepi brtwrrn ihr b.or.o l-mrtro}ioUs *»i 
the nineteenth century, with Us tm»rr iDrut -i|v».iwling doiiiu- 
tory suburbs, and the complrtr rr^htnal -itc. orvcly pl.otnrd 
from the center ont in rrhuion to .41 the ir-iom, c:. -4 ,». oiauimt. 
Even such a city Utonld not be a wivdr unit, bni omdr op of 
smaller integrated groups. Atnl it b in the m»htinjue i,l film- 
ning and constrm ling .uhI ;nlmi»i-»triiirg itib ou.iUrt .uni dtn- 

pler unit, for whUh‘»eight«*ihood'15 piob,d4‘. the a*» ur.iie 
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term that mod.ra in tJrtnun> .u.i ami the 

othc; wcHtem ec,unlri« ha. .uadr it. rea vu.,u -... 

Few of these, a» I hau- said. .Im a* t.taSU «a Uuir wurki.l.U'es 
_e^cent m-rhaps the tk-naan .utiK nliura! wHa...... wlurh are 

more or VllWoiitainea.’ at a aniplr pra.am level. 

But much of the houHtin? has hern plamed itt .lire* t to 

wWtaecs: one of the .ery host .4 it.e new .|.oe!op»n-ms ,s 
Lt nut up hv the iifv of ltrtU‘4 near the Strinmn l.olory. 
Ami intlroi nai-st <;eu«a» eitiri. with tioor 
dustrial zoning, have hem ahlr t<i w ^ oil i-1 i 

onies in mdi a way that the waj-m^ •>! ur mumu wall ttot 
have to make long daily ionrne... hark ami !,.rih amos the 
center of the town, merely in o,.|er t- gri loan houo- to work 

and bark again. . .i • 

But are there anv print iph-i woh wan* h t'» dt-senoute the st/e 

and general Ihrm »4' a iradmual orield-ahu-d * in any .a..e, 
thertmre certainly no cx.u t sole.. loaorc/.o-s .ut rt..n..soo ot .i 
smdal viewjsoim. 'I’he adutni-ore-. o! la; -r air - ,<ii asm ta.as aie 
not infinitely anti aily so. sc.i.ed Ic, ale unt* 

strurtiou. Many of the latv;.-* ueo- .aokm up 

into .several conanutiou .mPo a Jew o-w, .,t apa.Homiaos .t 

hundred or wt small hmivi .a ..sir mne. Soiuli!Sv,^..a( the usual 
and sorial shle tltetr are gieal \ attaJoar.. t tsm .4 thr jst.ra i.steo 
factorv modern t'ol<*m*''i that I ha'.** 'erj* ji ilsat at Mesjhitnl 
outside of Zitrit h.whhh ha-iooH ao.n?ai tw.-lmohi dslwrllingt. 
But on the other hami, H.anrra ssit n; riat.loui and Dammrr- 
stock in Karlsruhe are alneoi r.iua.|h, y..»»! they r,,,. h hase 
snore than a lhi«uaft»l tlwrllssic. sis ms dl hon sr-, .»»4 ap.otHimts. 
Watergraiihineer osiidde *4'AsosO-s.f.sut h « .o-'ut tite 
Slumber (although thf. is swosn.dls io.o- ;• a l»'0 h «lr\elop- 
ments). svhile sevesal BrrUi* •.nhode., .oal s-o.,- oi she Vrnnne 
complexes, also deagO'-d -o sir.je sr'i.d osah, base al¬ 
most two llwnisand d^srllijr;*, r.«'h. _ ^ . 

Hsiws-ver, a tew- fp-orsai Oatrc-iroOi • oi I'f o; »lr tsoiu the 
Euro{«*an ex|ruess»f, Am hMUao.* j :• ?* ■ t - an ad‘'‘pi4fr!y 
planned atid lisrsi in .n a v..i u oi.;? arJ-- a s* i;j< le.'hi a ;» hoot 
foratle.ast the youmos .hshhess, d'lr de ;.'i sslor U .oe nr.'- -..os 
for everyday purchasn, and v.joe vat .4 puhlo opro -tp.ur fur 
outdiKir recreation lor all .vgrs, .ibh'-tnoi »<■<* oe,ri-..ndy the 
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fArmil tvtx's of pUivinK-t»‘W- I think 

more forma H-i - forini.fpuhUc meet- 

::; 5 ^ 

DlL-spac« for the s'i'-'H'T .liiUlivii. Aiul an ili" (ai.luuiit 
Sn Tta average nrifiWa.rl„.»l u..i. -ill ak. 
f^T^wor laun*y,' iiarti.ularly if tin ra.ii..,uy nl awrUuig. 
htoa^obe apamm-!.«. LalivUlual g.rnl,-,„ for >la.»' -Uu rlr- 
SJthaiT eith« in cminHli.... will. l...ur.» ,.r... gmuiK. 

a, .aru.,,-..,ar.- llWy fo hr r....r..U.rr.l 

essential elements in a eommiunty 

g^^tthms, sel»H4s ur ki.ule,partem Hhups, usable 

° !v,e! humclrv eafe the«' a.r all part ut tlu- mmtmum 
nSborhood unit- But «» atUlithm. tnany ntUrr {.u ilmes Jtre 
often provided. Many Clermati <le\el.ipment^i have .i yentral 
nknt for distributinK beat and h*»i water tn all feuants at a 
'regular m.,.;.l.ly . hargr. Tl.r la.,irr '^V ...- 

elude complete elementary sehtHtb. < rtette l i>> 

co-operative hou-Hini? wnietieH are likely to pirn, 
putt UK up a central ».cial Inuhhnt;. \M.rte batlo ate n-1 pio- 
V did dtlLr in the tlwelUtt,s ur in the ba.etttents . the bmU mgs 
central bathiim establishniems munt be ionstmetrd. \Vul the 

SJy ^r,n«i..Kly .s..llUr..< h'rll- 

lorkLto be aceo..tn««latetl, re.tatuatttH bn ..me tnueaMt.Kly 
imFrtant. Formal sports-heldi mmit ‘‘J" • 

Dutch comnmnities there are eo-opetattu- kmheni. Atul a 
mere IbtinK of the co.nmitnal faulhie. Imih ntto Umm de- 
velopmcnts by the city of Vie.uta dtot.ld .Imw that 
problem includes cotisiderably ttiore that; laa.a-Alt ot thu , 
of course, d<» m»t occur in any one nen.hS*<'»h.n«l K’***'^ ’ 
there are a great ntany in each .afevt..t>: bath., kumatn-i, 
kindergartetts: schot.b, lib.aticn, youth , ettte... aneuMt nutv 
cries Maternal Consultation Stati-ac. and medte.a Cum a, 
wadiug-ttools, welfare centers lor loteaimpitAe-., «vnma'ita. den- 
ul di..i.s, ,,«-..lli.r., i.l..y,. 

Plessis-Robiimm, near I’mis, wlm h wtll h.aoe .d..mt tw< ut> 
five thousand ^ople, is a tu.t*|.leie tttban mtitv with the single 

I The wkHWW* wUh «!.i- H iirnmux <S**« 

may hr N.t«r.| f.«m U.r k l iHaJ « e t.SK..^ o«4 . 

Mitm has a ‘Sdr.itihr !wii«.ar .,i, W,.a,.!■;{. 















THE PLANNED COMMUNITY UNIT 
3. GERMANY 



ll.ul Ikiiuiikfst, 4 nt Mrrsrlnim. P*'t «P *7 

jliuiitir'. in I*in)«tw iiHit wJfh irvwl puWif wfiliiy stK irticH, ami tlftsigiicd by AW- 
.Iiitirr Klrm. t hru- .ur« .i ttMuii.iiwl dwrttiimi, (lir wf-itwH part Ix-iHg Mtiall houHcs 
mat il»r irt witlt wulrr -.pat ii»(t twtvvrni tlir rows, ;)-st(i_ry apurlmciifa. 

drat ai«t It.it wait-r .»r w.pi.lirtt lr..(.. a trutml platii, aiul tiit-rr i» a cortmimuil 
pMwrr4.wiultv .uwl Htbrr r.iu.iH.ir.ii, 'I1»r nwi<.f pari 

ht.»k, Svith rv-fiv (IwrUing titiriiini pit tiw)4ti>uuii flimUgUt. tin ilwrllitig in ntiiig 
a ,«wt. a«.i ,I l.t.gi-. park. ‘I'liin ia <«»• ‘»f' ll»r imwt naiipktc pwit.ipl« <.i 

C#rnii*iii iikiiiiititf. 
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exception of work-placea. It UKU.a« a mU,. a ».ci..l cent..,-, 
“Tpen-air theater, a ,«Wie .nark.-,, a church, lacBe a,H,t 
adds! and a nmert-hall. Heat an.l la.t w.Uer are al«. . enlrally 

”So would be gained, I .lank, by endeacring n. tahnlate 

different kinds of {Kissible anniwmity niuipnunit m u'litu.u ti 
Zific units of ppuHabm tu he sm-nl 1‘hey vary ruuruK.usly 
fLm one developnunit to a.iothrr, and ran never hr .standard- 
IZon any sort of statistiral hasis. Ami, whether society »s 

capitalistic, nationalistic, or conmmnisDc, there must ulway.H he 

great diffcTCttca in the de.nand ti,r sm h liu " 

Town and from region to region. The only reahsDc l asts Im 
planning community etpiipmetti rt to have nmte a s.4hI know¬ 
ledge of the people who are going to hvr m the thweh.ptnent. 

It Ls es-sential. however, that everything wha h mav .e needetl 
should be pkrmd in frotn the .start. Sites simuUl he .dlowetl tor 
those things which cannot he attnally c.mstnutrd at once. 
Such comprehensive pla.ming provide both a new tr.po.eahd. 
ity and an entirely new opiH.rtunity for the an hitr. t h.r the 
first time, it is possible to use a great many ddletent ehmtetttt at 
once, to build up groups and halamed ,«a.sr. attd rhythutH 
merely out of the varied tiirnw reiptited tor 'tpei iti* tunitions. 
Standardf/.ed parts, insteail of * re.aing dull umt.amitv. hn ome 
a positive force iti creating a unitted whole. Mr.tmnfde--i sut- 
face ornament, once applied to ilistra* t the eye hmn the un- 
hearuhle hleaknes-s mid monotony undruieath. h^eomes not 
only utmecessary hut ritlu'uloiis. tiood materi.di, *itm|tle Imes, 
and geometric liirms hmitne, when i omhitied vvit!* t airtulh de¬ 
signed and plantetl open spaces, all the rlrment i «tet e, i.iry to an 

authentic miidern an hifeituie, 

But to return to the matter of li/e. thi the boual 'iidr, the 
school is probably the tnost tmpusi.mt drfemiinim; la. tor. To- 
gelher with its recreation sp.ti'r, it iv UKrh to -.upplv the to* at 
point of a planned neighhoth«i*»d. Uhnitrt ihi'* a h--.,! r. turiely 
a kindergarten ami a nur»ery, as if ottetii* in -Swi .i t oummmtte.r, 
or whether it is a t'omplete rlmieiitan 'i, h.w4, a-t is snual m 
Germany and liollaml asid Knglatid, i* a matter w'hi»h ob¬ 
viously cannot he deiided out t4 h.md, t*hy ,u ally, there ate 
vital fautors limiliiig lltr m/.r iii linlit 4im ti^Si'i, A iiiat riiiiit lie 

iti4 
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at least large enough to create a neigl.l«>rho(Ki atmtisphere. Aiul 
I do not mean this in any sentimental sense. It must he large 
enough so that its amenity and desirability us a place of resi- 
dcnce cannot be influenced by any ext.-rior ac. idents or ailjum- 
ing blight This is all-iHi{K*rtant. Atnl it juust also be small 
enough so that all of its e.s.sential facilities are altstost eciually 
convenient to all the iuhahitant.s. This itieans that in very large 
developments there must be s,-veral dislitn t neighborlnunls, suf- 
ficient unto themselves for most everytlay tiece«itn-s. d lus has 
been done at Becontree, at Mu tnitdde «.f Herliti. and itj most 
of the other large communities. I shoukl put the low ligtire 
roughly at about two hundred ilvveUitigs atnl the hti'h otie at a 
thousand, or eight himdred to five thous.md people ir.pr, lively. 

In the matter of community e(}uip«ne»t. asid <.f plamung that 
accepts such public faeilitie.s as an essential elenumt of de.sign, 
the order of exeellemT in the difli-retU * ountnes is somewhat re¬ 
versed, as coinpan'tl with the «<•/ dwrllitig •aatnhuds that is, 
the private spare and efpiipmetit per tamily. The most com- 
pletc social equipment is provided in the Vimnr'ir apattment- 
complexes, where the dwellings them.elves icn.l to be rather 
small and very siniffle. Atid in Kttgland. vvhrsr .ihnost rvny 
new house has five or sis rtnutw, a bathroom, and a large private 
garden, almost no ci.mnnmal f.w ilitiei ate ptovideti, ev^ rpi 
possibly a school and a < en{ral common ami a -iln.p or two. 
Germany more ttr less .strikes a balam r betweejt these evttemes, 
in both respects. 'I'he architectural treatmetif ofHtnh ventral 
facilities as exist itt the German Smllmuyn, howrvrt, is ortUttarily 
of the best. Some «»f the new schools ate the br a evamples ot 
modern architecture,ontskle awl tt>dtie,ti«r the rye ami li»r twr, 
that can be flmtul anywhere. .\ikI iheie i*. often sumeihmg 
fre.sh and arre.sling iti the stmplrHt sort ».f dtq>.rtition of the shops 
and cafes. 

The matter of preserving for the comtimnily the tn< remetit oi 
value on store-sites, which is created by the tojtimunity it.srlt, is 
automatically taken care of in most of the large* arvrlopmettts 
merely because the slwvps are Injilt tu fiou* the 'U.uf and all the 
land and builditjgs remain itt single ownership. And, particu¬ 
larly in Scajulinavia, Aitstria, atwl Geimany, the stote whhh 
supplies daily neeesHities Ivi the itew Inmsrs is likely to be a cmi- 
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suiners’ co-operative in any case. Lctciiworth Garden City, by 
giving long leases at too early a stage, lost a very considerable 
part of its possible store-value increment. But Welwyn profited 
by its example and started with a large co-operative building, 
in which various departments were let out on short concessions. 
Long leases will be given only after the maximum of population 
luis been reached. 



in. LOCATION: IlOl SlNli ANU CliiLH 


C10SFI.Y rebtnl t«* tltr m.mrt ..f ,»i 4 .‘fitirr uf sr|tM»,jti. 

dency «the ipcnimi ofh^Aih^n. lUr J» .iri. nnm he 

thededsHin hetweeii it t eijir.tl le,u..« . le.tr,mrd 

--and an entirely Ir.sh artelaj.iit.'iti: .<n -a^iv win- ft nimt 

ordniarily liesttmewher^- imw-hA the ...j; ,kut. .4 «l;r naut, ifnitt 
entirely heyt»ml It.'i t Hip'rate Ussuu. < «• .n-h., ?hi'i e. a twu'h 

more imjwrtant and»o»n}>’*r^ *' ® 

mitral laiuli»rtert .nr hids aod iat-//- ,1 .-'H-n Itu.! rr. 

latively ilht.uit, titan it i' t.-i ifie .aa-a lVjh.t|>i ilse hr-a 

way to show s««m' ot tir .ear- »..,■! i!.i> lull hr 0* tlr- 

serihe briefly the itoluy am! r\jH-trni e ft t ui'.s;, !<■ jar-irotatue 

citie*. 

iMtidm 

Hiere is nt*i'its nhejr ihr *|JK;i‘;.0{ >-1 !'•( ,!.»;• -n rs to-ar .u ttleiy 
complex than t«'i,oml..n, I Isetr ,ur aAi, > fo .ana !- ili .1 .r». 
tury ol'etl'ort, a lai?'e luiiohrj .4 ui. ifo*.u ^ .Ir.ui* fi in 

the old central pat t-M'l tS»r o-'rtf!. Mfo--'.':, thr j.itiu.u. r%!et}l 

of ninetmah-aml e.irly twrotJ-d.- -f oo-i 1 .-si ucAr-, im. 

Imill land very far SiHjsuiO'it»-f t.:;r V- »t-.' 4 «r.»! 

the fact that ktn'land b.C) i-vn", vho-wottld he 

considered fearhilL ‘tadi- -d' f.*-? ,»,!.«? ; u; .4 fhr 

fart that, doe n» the jardi hha. i.v- r- t •AA'-hi-.ji. i»'}»{r,il 

land-prkes hair nnn hern .wn.hio.' ; -hf v.!- 0. th*'*, ,itr fo the 
(kmtinent ami it* Ameii- l.-is i;-'." ''ah h *. r do 

almost allot her nrw ht-nn!;.; -o ua-'a c ,,'i-lOohr one 

of the eenttal shtm-. l«--a ur e | £•-;•' h .1 t -t • = ■ a a ur* 

mendoussum <4 tmasn, f.sfii.h''. ^ i "• 'i’-'a!- 
ity, lK>lh of the tlwermf:.* thrin.-h .n 'I .4 ; ;Jf ■■uyiiui[ rt!" 
vinmment, to the ois'.limi.; ih-.,/-; I ; -■ .'ot > --'ll ol 

re-hoHsintt a f.mtth on the ■4;'- f.' .t, ‘•■.a.:/, ri ,i,. o* !h»er 
thousand di 4 lars. 'I tie n.'it •-* k l:-.-dv.i;A, th-" -.-.u:' rundi on 
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new land is only iialf lus much. And in the first case, the 
family has only a small flat in a high and rather crowded build¬ 
ing; while in the stH'ond it has a whole house and a garden. It is 
part of the law in England an<l Holland that, in clearing a slum, 
the itU’titieal people must he. re-housed. Ordinarily this also 
means that at least part of them must he re-housed on the same 
site, 'fhe latter stipulation is [irobahly a more important condi¬ 
tion in the.se two eountrie.s than it would he in America. The 
slum neighborhoods of London and Amsterdam and Liverpool, 
have often, like the old East Side in New York, a delinitc social 
eharaeter. Most of the familii's have liveil there for generations 
and would rather .stay in their rookeries than move to a new 
distriet among strange peo[)le. 

Hut the eomplexitie.s of the problem of housing location in 
Lotuion only mount when we turn to the new developments 
outside of llie «-entrr, partiiailarly to Beeontree, the largest and 
most pretentious of them. Around ipjo the London (lounty 
tkameil began to at quire, by eompulsory pureha.se where ue- 
eessary, a trat t tif nearly three thousand aeres lying outside its 
own t orporate limits. This tract was laid tint in several distinct 
neighhorhoiKls. with ample community etpupment to be pro¬ 
vided. All the htaietits <*f large-seale comprehensive planning 
were reali/etl in the jKioliug of tipen space to make a partial 
green bell ami large commons. The total number of tlwdling.s 
will eventually reach twenty-five thousand. It is therefore a 
eomphie re.'iitleutial satellite towtt. Hut work-places are tar 
away, and transjaiilaiion is relatively expensive. And, although 
the rettts are very htw, not many former .slum-dw'ellei's can af¬ 
ford to live there even if they want to. It tiiey do liv<t theie, they 
may be Uinetl to scrape their living-standard in other matters 
to a bare minimmn or lower. Hut there is a new ironic, twist to 
the situation. Recently a Ford plant was opened ahmist a<l- 
jaceut to Beiontrre, ami imleeil the imlustriul outlook in this 
district E a very good one in general. Hut thf pfopU who live Hi 
Hwoutiee t'lttiiwt tiwk theu' pir not, at least, without paying much 
higher rents than those scheihiled). Wliy not? Ih'cause all 
the dwellings in Hr. ontree are a charge on tlu! taxe.s of Loudon^ 
(k.imiy, ami therefore only Lond.m workeivs can live there. Of 
all the situations whit h * all flir revolutionary regional planning, 
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this is certainly of th^ unneulniniw, lint tln-if «•; -till .nstnhet 
side to it. Kvrnlwilly, without ti»ni!>s, Hr. ..ntsr.- utU lirrotnt' a 
civic entity by itself and. w nm. Brcntree 

tenants will be able to work iu the Ifn! f.utMjv. Itut nnlesii 
something draatk* luippeiw in the nie.in liinr, Be, ,»afrer will be a 
town inhabited only by jhHir pro|4e. ’l iine will br rnongh 

taxable wealth in tilt* pUer t<» suppuD the i-.filitie-t .tud -^rrvim 
absolutely necasary lin*.I city «>f more than uiir Intttdted thim- 

sand persons. 

Now I do m»t brittg up s«»b ghwuitv f^atijidn :.uid lleenit- 
tree does liap|K*n tola* the mo-it r^lirin*- ..nr ■ m Mtdrr tn d.i«t|rn 
the enthusiasm of housing proitiotn^. Ibar.nu; .an br thme. 
And housing must be thme, if i»id> to bttm; i»f.., \r,u jrlirfihe 
larger things wfikh amtmt be dtuu-. But j»m .fsonld blitid 
himself with any limtl iUud.mili.it thr iiindamrm.a pi,,, 

blemsof MegalojKtlis ran br sohn! within the pir..rut brmr 
of thin^. 

Berlift 

No 8lumH.'kar.Utte h.W brrn attrmptrtl, but V\rt4 f.HlS 
tended to makr the li^atiun pn.lffrai «4i .-ndyim* usibniU hind 
less dilHeult in Iktlin tluin it h,u brrn in {..anl.m, Itt llir tii-it 
place, the city h.w alw-iyn brm irliti..r|v dr. muali/rd m.t 
in the sprawling eh.it»tk' m.nuirr i.f < .Id* ag... but tathrt br, auw 
it consisted of four or five dbtisn f n*wtj', iio»n ihr %fMi. 
over, theeity lathers itfinoownr in-.t rn,m.:h rn-.tr r;4».;t‘t'*ned 
than their eontrm|«trai-ir4 in \rw and r|-.rw!.rir, ut build 

their first subway, not In a tadoiftng paiirr*!, I.nt in a ring 
around the om-.idr, with otih a ipnj il'r 'Phr old 

towns, therrlbre, mainlainrd ti.rii idroDt-i, and la. i-.iiri .nul 
evert oUiees grew up in w'lrral p. ,,.n And, dur to the 

strict building and /tmiug M,dr-t, luge .m-aa *•{ uiii}«*jied bind 
were still acer^dble w!ru 'J-,r tm |.rr uinon h^v.f nuunious 
tracts after the war, Ihrirb-ir, o’.- who Iwr 

in the newroinnie.i at .a llsi!.* * 4 . ‘asrji.rsmi idi ,ne • 

good lulfdinur «« imur by D.iin Se-su tlr ,4' the »ity, 

they can often walk l« work, to ?.<* nd . rnfrni, .md .*}v,, u, uprn 
country. 
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Viftmn 

'rhis city aim bwight up a Ri'cat deal of land at a time when 
intlatiim ami rent restrietionH mad<* the price very cheap. And a 
few Ihousaml dwelliuws have l»eeu located in compact new gar- 
<len villag*"* outskirts. But uu>st of the Viennese housing 

is within the city, not on clt'aretl siti*s, hut on any si/ahlc uu" 
built plot whil h'the l ity was able to pick up. 'rhe principle in¬ 
volved wa.s largclv one of economy, as all Viennese housing rc- 
pre.sented outi i^Ht expimse in any ease, and any saving in streets 
or utilities meant just that many more new dwellings with 
wliich to meet an eictn-me shortage. I'his accounts for the fact 
that almost all the new housing b in large aiiartmeul-blocks, 
sometimes live or six stories high and ordinarily covering rather 
more ground than the jwist-war average European standard. 
On the iatger sites, however, even where the apartments are 
surroundrtl by ninetrenth-eentury slums, careful unit planning 
and ailmirahle Imilidu communal facilities make for a degree of 
integration r.uely Ui hieved in even the entirely fresh neighbor- 
htMuis of Enghnal. whUh are often surrounded by at least a 
pardul lt<4l grrfii c^r ctinutioiL 


The work of the I’ublic Housing Ollice of the city of Paris is 
dmoHt all below standard, and does not enter into cUher the 
liinire,s or the db. iisdou ot ihb btKik. ()ne can at least give them 
t iedit litr not h-llowing tfie post-war advice (seriously discussed 
.It the time; of one eminent autfiority. who proposed that the 
{Italilnii !r mihTd hy mWiiig two nimks to Home fitty 
tliousaml buildings in Pads. However, the achievements of 
the HuuMUg ( Bin c Jh-partuieut, which operates m 

a strip ..f land a few mile.s wide encircling die city, 
nrder. Tfnougfi tlie energetic foresight of ^ 

bouglit up enough laiul as early as t<)t(» to fill uu • 

immrtUate program, inclmiing several e-states large euouglr or 

I ’li ‘i'i<»* t »i I til tf Paris has sprawletl le.ss than 
complete vilhtges. Uie fait tliat latis -i 
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any planning regulation) was un<!ou!)t<'tlly of great assistanre. 
But this sanu' tiesire lor soi ia! urhanity iii.uie it ueeessary lor 
the housing autluirities to piovitle something nntre than a mere 
dormitory suburb. Which inuitnibtedly ave«tunts li>r tin* re¬ 
markable equipuK-tU of I’lessis-Rohinson. described sonn' pages 
before, and of many »*f tlie utfier new \illage.'i. However, one 
must admit that they are far tun, and tltat wtuk Is in nntst ('uses 
not very estsy of access. 

Frankfurt 

The problem ttf locatiojt lias been mote an * e«i.fully nu't in 
this city than in any other town of its ace. laaukimt h.w a huig 
tradition of prestige in phmnitur matter;, Two .4 it. nittetrenth- 
eentuiy Mayors, Mhptel and .\*!ii ke-,, imiodtj. ri! im|Hiitat»t re- 
fornus to prevetit l.md .spei nlafion .md to fat ilitatr hettei layout 
of re*sklential distrh ts. Iti pre-w.u liiaianc -..*i irth”. di*i .'iiime 
of the best work ol the time. .\}id in on f, I’anit 1, th-ddr,i de« 
.seribed the admirable Mtntpieijrna‘.e p!.jt,ujitut ot in ttew jHut 
district. It i'l ttot retaaiLible that a lan;e pjtipotfiou of the 
fruitful exprrtmrtits in pLuintic-: and ljv<’Ut .md t.aotjm ihtit in 
Germany after t!tr war |4.»« e in Ifauktsui. t jalrr the 
leadership <tfKtadt!».mtat Knot \!.r., who lafri •.ti|trui',rd the 
building of new I ith". in Ki!'..ja, a |<i ■ nuu* aial « nauita ptim i« 
pie of eity-developmenf vi.t'i pto, mto pt.otiir in f't.uikSurt’s 
housing, 'Hie tendemy t.| ,d! »t!ie, to r-.p.uul iudrlmirrly in 
ettneentrie <10 In w.u to be aojipni ..r. r .ua! ».,i dl, tltr new 
residential uneantt iif>« w,c. •.<* be !•>, ao-d m ‘.m f.o , 1 . |io,-,it)|e in 
the new planiirt! ittiit*. juainanrni!-, ./'p if o*-,! fit.ju r.w h 
other ami ftotti the m.ttn p.ot the < e*. 5 i. M|;r»j lurm qi.itr. 
In .short, a satellite plan til ptowd/ no.’t.s.f ,4 jxrte itattganj) 
aeeretion. The mis il one bt- toua ,rti ,• .nrwhat tmt y 

metuj»hor) Irnaitfi .1 hi.d.rj . s ..‘.oa ;oi, (<. 5 , 

(lential disttht^ hv -ifp.D.ile ,u;d . bitth 

rather than by spawadita ih'w,-I. m ..ol<ri sb.u, test may 
.surs’ive. ;Vs a primiple, thet I. o f.; » }.‘T!: .m t e|'a*-ti in 

almost all huiope.in s,. vd.-o- o Kern p-.o neae 

dferttvely into pi.iiife tlaj; sn It.od.t.a*. lb*- tmt tiatjg 
done w.is tti puoliaie Iw fS|a<.p,n.05 ;; .0. .1 'ad .u;:! not at 
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HOW TO AVOID ‘BLIGHTED DISTRICTS’: 

1‘RINCU‘LE AND PRACTICE 


NO. 5 
Diagram 
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itfci ►***» 


Hinvanrs ori.ij:iHal diagram, sliow- 
iug Imw Id huikl ueWj planned 
citicpi instead of straggling inegalo 
puUt.in subnrhs. Welwyn and 
ki'tehvvtirtlL the two English (lar- 
deu t lilies, re.sulted. (From *To- 
murfDw/ hv hUxTiezer Howard, 
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speculative value) almost the entire valley of the Nidda River, 
which winds around the city on two sides at a distance of from 
two to five miles from the center. Reclaimed from marshland, 
its undulating meadows make a region of great natural beauty 
— and provide both a large part of the green belt and ideal 
areas on the other side for large-scale housing developments. 
Some of the open space is utilized for playing-fields, bathing 
establishments, and allotment gardens; the rest is left as 
open pasture for a flock of presumably municipal sheep. 
There are direct transportation facilities to the city-center 
(not more than twenty minutes) from each community, but 
the neighboring industrial zone makes it unnecessary for a 
large part of the tenants to go into the city in order to get 
to work. Not all of Frankfurt’s housing is as well located as 
Praunheim, Romerstadt, Hdhenblick, and the other neigh¬ 
borhood communities which overlook the Nidda, but the 
average is very high. 

Manchester 

In 1926 the Manchester Corporation, finding that there were 
not enough large parcels of land within the city limits to carry 
out the housing program, purchased the larger part of an area 
outside its boundaries which will eventually comprise some 
5600 acres. The three parishes included, which are separated 
from the city proper by the River Mersey, were added 
to Manchester as the Wythenshawe Ward, and the whole 
is being developed as a complete satellite town. The 
planner is Mr. Barry Parker, who, together with Sir Ray¬ 
mond Unwin, laid out the original Garden City, Letchworth. 
An agricultural belt of 1000 acres and a whole string of 
parks have been provided for, together with the sites for 
every sort of community equipment which will eventually 
be needed by the inhabitants of 25,000 houses. There are 
two industrial zones. 

Most of the houses will be erected by the Council, but sites 
have been left for middle and upper-class private construction. 
There are already almost 5000 houses, 4600 of them low-rental 
dwellings built by the Council. 
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Other I'ou'HS 

Many of tlu* sinalU'r towns, particularly in Germany, have 
also coucculratctl their new housing in definite neighborhood 
units, s«*t apart fnun the old center. Henry Wright, the 
American planner, has advised special attention to ‘hillside 
housing’ because such d<-sirable sites were often left unused 
hkherto, not being well .suiteil to the mechanical subdividing 
practice’t)t’ speculators. And by placing their new develop¬ 
ments on neighhoriug hilltops overlooking the town, Stuttgart 
und Kassel atnl '/(irich have produced, not merely fine places 
to live in, hut examples of nuKlern architecture which have a 
distinct educational value <'veti to unsuspecting visitors. The 
nuHlern stdnirhs (»f Dessau atid Karlsruhe are also given a 
scpar.m‘ iilcntity through bring l<*cated in the midst of open 
nu'.ulows. 

Tin" tying-in of nt*w housing with the getuTal park and re- 
lU'eation system is another uupm'tunt ,ispeit ol uthan rtsponsi- 
hility. In those tiu'tunalf* cities, particularly (lologne, where a 
ring of <iltl lititiru ations has made it iK>s.Hil)le to have a con- 
tiuuouH park system almost accidentally, this problem tends 
to he {*asUy if by no ine.ms ciuuph*tely‘ solved. 1 Imt nmcli more 
difficult job, the intnuluclion of connecting green spaces 
within an old uty and extending into new districts, has prob¬ 
ably hi'cu best act ompU-sh<*d m lessen and Nniemhcig, where 
the map of green spots makes a visible netwoik througli most 
of the I'cHideutial districts. *l he extensive city forests in Ger¬ 
many, often snipping just short of the town proper, have also 
been’ of great av.i itanee. Zehlendorf, a new suburb of Berlin, 
is stimmnded by the municipal forest on two sitles. And every 
German i by vviih any 'iori of water near-by has a public, bathing 
estahlifihment, usually set tn a park, and often nnt fsir from new 
housing developments. 
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^Moihing Gained h GvemtiU'din;:' 

Long Wi'rr tin- war. .*'ir t 'uwtn wu.sr a pam- 

phlct undrr th.U titU. wlu^i) drnvril irt> nr.itU tli.it it w.w 
actnaliy no rMUH'iiiit at. *nrf» .u» .uditi.iry profit 
to jam thirty4i'Ui' }«..«<>-; tau*) .in .u'lr tluit to 
limit thf numlwT to tittrm fftiM-.., Hv o'inv; ,i miuh l.irgrr 
blm-k witli srmi-tlftaDirtl or i.;«oit|*r4 fu.uw--. .uonotf .ill ilti* 
sides (mstrml of till* lU’ir fow 4 then .u.tont.iU' .uni hy rlim- 
inatiug rear aUrv,^*, thr s.iuiori tti •.trrri . .'.t ,«»! ■.ttrrt-.u'r.t 
provitlnl larger imliudnal |4<4-i aiol .li-io 4 . ujumon p.ui in 
the ceiitrr of the hlotk. Thti {‘riiji i| 4 r h.ol a-i .1 loattrr of fart 
been put into pr.uihr at lh>it Sf.nir/.hi ut t’sr .uh} was 

largely atloptrd in other pir.ii.u l;!:--'lsih r\pnanrut i, 

Sir Ritymoiid has rrmtslv !>}*"Si.tht it tip r < datr, itj rrs|«uw 
to a mt.iiu amotmi <4 |.jr'i,;ne to j.tjir tur | ir-.rtit tnijuiimm 
from twelve tf» twenty liotia s pn .uir. }}ii new <!i,Hp4j« makes 
Uie of a typieal ilruir ot llsr Urn Kiialr.li po-.taiai platHiing, 
the viil-dr-sar siiwt. I’he onae mto at.ui* U.nn"--. in liii lom. 
parison arc repioilm ed with %hr j.turt hriewnh, It will Ite 
seen that, at twenty hou^n pj a»K, shrsr ii fotlr ih.ntr Init 

to lay out Stawlarili/eil p.ua!!rl wjt'; ihr wide rvpeinhe 

paving minired by ilu-ou'ijh itoo-f'j, Aj tweb e h. .(^.r i per a. rr, 
on the other h.itnl, it ii |Mnitt4r o.a tnnrV, t*» ihllrren' 

tiated ‘livHigotrrew,’ -wtr foa.i the n-.j-.r ,Uid d-ourr of ti.ilhi, 
but also to vary them f»i viji li.e t'-pw.-iaph!., whiTi would 
in matiy imi.uiew tnakr lor .in a»{.Ssu.<jj.!.i r. .in.-mv not re* 
cortled here. 

The Knt^tidi Sufvi-iU'HL 

The Joint drvr!o|i«irm 0 } the 4 !U-ai;'.,;.i> ajjd ,4 rsjirirshe 

Stiwt-pavemeitfl impitrd tliP i'!e.j .4 didejet.fsalrd ibi.r||i!ttp 

. >0, 




la HOII.SKS I'F.R ACRK 


ao MOUSES PER ACRE 


DK\'F,L()l*MI':N'r OF 20 ACRES 


Awf*m^ |irr 


l!| to 

4 FIC 

at fcrt 

40 to 

acre 

41 feet 

iU of r#iw Ltiid |»rr *i* rr 


Shhjo 

SlOOO 

(*, Ilf 4« fi* |irr ytL 


$5i/i5 

$51.35 

il of :|o ft, ro,itfi |M*r y’tL 

NUMilHH iW HCIUSEH 



•ItK* 

CffOtl JlffM 


'40 ilCTW 

«(» acres 

;\rr*l of Ilo»wh 


4.41 acres 

4.71? acres 

Nrt 4 mi 


17.54 iirirs 

15.44 acres 

AVEIiAfJK Hl/E (IF 114 IT 


:i 5 :l S«|. y<E. 

1II4 «!* yds. 

Eo;w! froiit^Kr; 

40 ff» IHlAti 


!l,7:|4 frrt 

iOj 370 feet 

30 ft* ro4tl 

AVER A( JE lit 1AII ERC lN1*Af m 
iicniHE 

PER 

krt 

44.54 feet 

af,4J feet 

Tot.ll C 1 of |4ll«l 


%mhmm 


(1 tif rcimli 


1415740 


Av. <l t»i’ kill im’ 



$50 

A\% (1 of'f*a*E iw^r tiomr 


tt !)5 

Sa«i 

Av, (1 of rotiik 4iifl |rr iioiiir 



Sa7i 

Cl. firr i«|ii4fr V4r4 «'»l tilot 


1.71 

$1.47 

CRiUlIM) REXT EER 114)1* 
warn, at f?:; 

PER 

I4I4 

$.31 


(Fr.iin; W t I HINt; < JAINKU HV < IVEU( !KOVVI)tN<J. l>y Sir Raymond 
it. jtiiiilinitril ify thf* (ianlrn Uuirs and lown Planning Asaor.ia* 

li«m, t| Clr.tyS Ititi I*l4ir» Lou4oii,) 




























streets, chmd t« thnnigh tr.Ufu- mu\ with otih .i tifjht, n.irnvw 
pavement, uiul sti spe. itieativ ar<h;ne.| tWr a }ui'thuUir use 
that tliey euuM never he iHcal tor .iintiuue, el-a-. iHtt there is, 
of course, nothing new ahout llte u»l-*!e-H.M . I'lseiv are still 
manysmalland uttrat the el.wtnl urntt. ttaaihe. k,ra< h planned 
and Vonstructed al! at one tinse in tlie dueeuih umtnry. 
Moreover, the ttiedi.eval F.nejv.h '.I.'a*’ ii jisa as mueli a 
plantuHl ‘tlwellittg-street’ as th-He at Wrhwit. 

The next step wa» the Kse-dhti -iupej 4*|*» k, un the same 
principle as that origitialh mivayard hv t aiwin, Init now with 
most of the dwetlim;4 Irninina mh dradvnd areet-i iiidented 
into the periphery nf the hlo, k. Hv titii plan trty luge earn, 
omies in pavitn;'were rlfrilrii, and at the naiite time whole 
neighlmrhoods were reiidnr.l iteaannr hi an traihe tethe and 
dirt ami dangers, llewatd fld-i. iisMdrtji hs.-H.h olamuiti; has 
not gone, hut there i-i liatdlv a ati-dr tar, hani. a! .>ld-taHhiojied 
gridiron in the enthe liMdv .4 p'-a.waj iM-rloh honattg *|r«ke!up- 
ments. The eommon hi the ..-nt.-s th>' ITuk j. ..tp-n quite 
large, allovung for tejinii, all-au.rTa-g-ud.'o-, plaw,i*<n«d, ami 
oeeasioually even s«}3>«4.. Thr pi-' sat.i i -•-? «<i land and land 
developtnrnt rarely »>'niri to tn.-sk* (hau Ja'rrn pri . mt <4 the 
total e««t of a new l■,t^•.'h'.h L'-nve, and *.}*,»•» i, .Imui) ,vi low as 
ten per cent. 

A further step in the I prim tple may te 

seen at Radhiirn, Ner. jn.e-., plomr-i h\ \|i. tlnnv Wtif'ht 
juul Mr. Clatru.r Stein, H' n- fh.-n- .o.r ln.'t indented 

with enls-de.-;.i)-, a’» in Fsn'i uid, Urj. ihr 1. ■•! i l.e e itnv.ud on 
the, central open -tpa* e, .tml i,4 ton a.i-'-i the interi'»i of 
the hloik, undeipavajie the o*- su-aad ti.ri!.'. .'e’-el-;, 

77w (kitmm Sitpff -Hr-k • * 

What the Kmdi.li .s-la'-.e.l la and i ommon 

sense, the tJeniMin. dr-,.-'. ,,,,1 ;!,>•« ,• e-n-e. The 

KnglKh plan d**'-'* n-'t, ! : tl a,,;;, '--ji.-at o! .oa, '(.rty 

thtirough orieijt.'.n a* •-! .a ; 1 -.uidight- 

Also, unlev. it it I .ueS hiv .0'I tl--.rt» tends 

towartl anitif'itisrshts wiir h, - .ui r.uj’e. Ir,. ;»tr ujeir 'ipxittinrss. 





































elements of modern IfOESIXCy 

and order. Moreover, the greater prevaleiur. »f ti nir-sti.ry apart¬ 
ments made both the sunlight and the oidiU- relatiu-Iy uuur 

'^Tmaximum oUisht for every rt.t.m in a !»i.H k uf apartmeuts 
means single open-eiuletl n>ws, « arehiUy spaeed, atui no mnrr 
than two rooms deep in aity part. A m.ivitunin of air in surh 
a row means that every dwelling intisi have efi.«.vc*ntilati..n, 
which alst> means oriiinarily only two aiMtUnetm to a landing. 
A maximum of direct snnlight, per day atjd per u-.ir, meatts 
that the rows must he geogiaphii .illy oriented. 

At first, the streets were put throiigti .w u at.tl, 4me between 
each pair' of rows, with ewss-stie«>t't .it the ends. Hut tins was 
expensive and also nude the lmildim;s fiont in ..ppodte diree- 
tions, thas reducing (he jHwdliiUlv of h-niug the i.uioiii kinds 
of rooms receive .Hunlinhl at the mo a deaiablr time t. And 
out of these preoecupatn.ns, plus the de .iie m pm ail dwelUm»»i 
off through traffic sireets, grew' l!ie tnoje hamal tierman 
siipcr-Mock* 

This can best he undee;(.io»l by a ylam r at the plan of the 
Siemeimtadt ontd*!.- of tieriin. IT.r ap.utinemH ate 

four stories high and spa*rtl st» that ihrv do tt.a . nt off .my 
appreciable amount ttf light or ‘am l^•>nl r.i» !i I fiey 

arc laid out in single rowi, with no .outer, or .ostii,-; or *1.*- 
or‘T-.sliaped imiw. They .i!!, ot .ilmou .dl. ta. r in the same 
dira-tion, almost exactly »itir wr,l. llte uca majouty of the 
living-riKmw and b.dconiea h.ae diio t nm thionyliont most 
of the afternoon. ‘l‘hr betlio»»nr* and l.ail.irw.mi h.ur it in 
the mtmiing. Hiese row-t aie in two F»oijpi, one endward 
toward the north street .md die olhri lowarl the '.ondi lUret. 
Down die center itflhe bl*H k, Ifom rail to wnt, i'< a wide < mtral 
open spare, plantetl for a paik and plav/r.n«d. And, in tlik 
particular suprr-ltiotk, there happrui to be .i M.mj.hir rSr. 
menlary school .is we!!. I'or dite, i a. .e-,, c.. ii.r ap.utmrnt 
entrances there are only narrow Indiib. p-urd %ut!t 

cither gravel or c«mtretr. ami to !« ic.ed osdv bv |(rde',iii4io 
and hand-carts or in ia..e of rruerce»., y by .i fsi»'.en.-onr «*r 
ambulance. If swh a bio. k weir plame-d »•* im lode gnagri, 
they would be lot ated at the -itreri rml ot J.i«r ,»|..t»ti«er,f jowt, 

What is the general rtfn t * Nt> * ko.-d . osjn^aid'., tm traffic, 
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layout and building arrangement 


no wasted pavement, and an open vista in two directions for 
every window atui htileony. I'he open space ‘flows’ around the 
buildintis, au<l yet tin' whole is urbane and orderly. Different 
architects have been emjiloyed to design different rows or 
groups of rows, and the variations in the use of more or less 
standard parts in the shajn* of windows and balconies and 
the tlesign of the stair-well- is enough to relieve any possible 
monotony, without spoiling the. underlying unity. There is 
nothing ‘pretty’ or ‘picturesque’ about it, but it can be very 
haiKlsome in a way which has seldom been achieved since 
tho.se two words becajue terms of architectural approbation. 
And the t»pp<»rtunities for broad, unfussy landscaping are 
tn'inendous. 

This genera! scfimtu*, kuowti a.s ^<’iMau, was used in almost 
all the later housing developm<*nts in (Jermauy, and has been 
adopted in various instutwes in almost cveiy Continental 
eomury whieli is buihlitig modern lunising. The idea of open- 
ended rt.ws, with ample space between to permit of light and 
air and u.sahh- (qjen spare, and with only narrow streets within 
the tlevelopment, is of eourse not new by any means. The 
sixteenth-century Fuggerei in Augsburg emhtHlies it. Before 
the war 'I'heodor Fischer in Munich built a colony whose 
general scheme is almost exat'tiy like that of Siemensstadt. 
And many early p(tst-war Danish developments wer<i designed 
on the .same general prineiple. At present there is almost no 
Fairopean cmmtry where perimeU-r building (around four 
side.s of a block) is .still considereii ‘standard-’ 

'Fhe actual economie,s im'olved vary, of eoui'se, according to 
the coiulitions aiul th<* details ot the iiK'thod. C«as and water 
mains are usually hud under the street pavements, while the. 
comuH ting pipes’ to the apartments tire etirried thmugh the 
cellars, ti methoii which considertihly fticilitates repairs. With 
the sjiiue density ol twiostory huihhugs, the I'raukfurt housing 
department figured that fifteen per cent of Ituid-tlev(*lopmcnt 
costs (wtiter, sewers, gas, pavement) weri' .stived by the super- 
block'method. Not to mention the fact that the lunuses arc 
quieter and t leaner and that most of the land which would 
have gone info streets Is now open park space. T’he dkul- 
vantage, obvi.aisly, is tlie fact that the dwellings are not 
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directly accessible ti» a strrrt. Aiul in tiu*. ,i .r *4't{rve!t.|nnent<i 
not centrally heatril. wlieir the coal It.w in hr r.irsied itt the 
dwelling itself, this can be a real tnM»iur«ir«. e. Hie matter of 
garbage colleethm is nsttallv la. slitatcd h\ tlje use of s|»e, utly 
designed carts and staiuludi/ed m rpiai Ic-i. 

A raodilicatkan of alr-ij'^nnl, m a matter of fart, 

before that term because s^strm.ni/nl'' tnme akin to Kttglish 
planning can be sirn in several tirrm.m devr|Mj»ti»em';t, ntslably 
in Nureniltrrg. Xiirrovv tleasl-nid oreet-. wiii. h v^ive accr» u» 
all the ajwrtmcnts have been nsrd amt tb.e tluetlinvfi face k 
oppodte directions. 1‘he mr *4 soimr, tint; upm ipate and 
parks, through this ami the sttnontttSim; nrsghbi»rho 4 «ls, is 
particularly notable, 

^HeUotmpk Ihurntf 

It is highly rharat frti-ific of the tb-t'm.ot jilauurr that, omr 
it was decided that tlwellitii,';-! '.Itonjd u**i f,i> r oij fluough 
traffic strsTls, he d*nr!ojr4 a - tfUfft-- ifscfhos! whish ejetf 
house can fare iitwatd and ooi, .n votl! li.e iint the 

nuyurity. 'fhe sattte .i|*f 4 ie-s c, ti.,r tbnts.tn oshc j; 4 e ot'otirn- 
tation for sun. ‘I'lie Frankhuf. ojfi. (.»h H.-ikcd ,,)it an 

elatoniteset ttftiUgiaav* r.istv at tfs*-!! I>'Omhv; tw-.tl., .nul their 
condusbm have been widriv a.f.vsr-i il.-r lottnity, 

The basis of cah ul.ifinns h.h a fire ti m an open- 

ended four-story row pasalJr! .■» U.,ih Imuc vvjfti oiltrr 

simitar r*»ws ottr Immhed and h4', ii'f-t .ma.*., fh,. ptujwtse 
was to hitd the orient-atoti <4 the t-.w? wht- ;<» Hsajhl provide 
the maximum of vtmhi,;!i? vv!‘;.i« ,i!l th*- tu ■jf.kr m4 

apring (sun Iriitg no gjr.ii ♦tr.j'trtatnsn to d.r rjiuoirt . The 
resulting siientili* opttisfjio f-.i .jr./gtaphi* al 

{Kjsition was a low disc. u-.j; c-f 

south-east. The lniji.po.-a(o .uni dt. h'-iM .>.tc pnt i«n the 
west side and the bedoMutii .its-l h ohi so i it.u ai p.vnhle, 
on tftc cast. 

But this is no ru!** whoh ( -us or .ipphr-i %■ .1 a.'- !..t',dv hind 
one feek that it j-i <,»u' as oi> v --4 ;» t Jrj j,,: up. -, >Some 

balance shotrh! len.uuH hr prjun.ul.jr h-currn ntaviniwm 
sunlight and :« 4 ne .4 tj.r ull^n fcf; fi .or .ifS ted by 
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ork'ntutioii in auy given situation. If tiic site happens to pro- 
vitle a pnsHible view, it is certainly important to make the most 
of it, even with .some slight mocUfieation of possible sunlight. 
.•Vm! finally, in extreme elimates like our own, one must also 
consi<ler the possibility that a maximum of summer sun in all 
rooms might well be decidedly umlesirublc (particularly if 
this did not happen also to mean a maximum of breeze). 
Recent .sttidie,H by Mr. Henry Wright tend to show that if 
liviug-ttKHtis are toward the south, tlu'y receive more sun in 
winter atul h‘ss in summer than if they face west. But the fact 
that the hetlrooms in sueh a plan would rarely receive any sun 
at all would, of ctnitse, have to be taken into consideration. 
Br<»bably, when alt is said anti tlone, the most important sun- 
anddigUt stamlartl .uioptrd in Europe is the rule that the space 
between huihlings must be increusetl iu tlirt'ct proportion to 
the height ttf the bnihlings. Ami alsti that every dwelling must 
fact; iu two tipposite direct mi w. 


Can a iHan tw 'I tw 

The t»!<l notion, t4ien jaif forward hy speeulator.s, that dease 
huiUUttg w.is nnrss.try merely because th(>re were so many 
people in a meliopoUfan area, can be demolished hy a little 
simi»lf arithmetic. Sir Raymoml Unwin has shown that 
within the presejtt are.i ».f theater hondon it w<mkl he possible 
t<» htnwe ail of Kttgland ami Wales at ten houses p(;r ae.r(‘, 
le,iving the ceniud tUstriei litr business only, and putting a 
wide green bell around it. Sir Raynmud was not obviously 
suggesting that anything tike this slmuld hr done. But .still, 
one b left with the tjur-aioii as to whether tme would like to 
have rv'cn all the {Kipulathai of latndtiu housed at ten 

f.imities |>er acre. 

A very challengittg if somewhat [terverse hook was ptihlished 
in Rngbmd last >rar, ealled 'hum ami Cauntryshk. Its author, 
Mr, ‘rimman .Sharp, tondeinnetl most oi tlie p<tst-war huglbh 
hmising because it was done <*n open ‘gardeii-eity lines’ (a 
term wlii« h in pr.n th e means little tuore than that there should 
be only twelve honsr'i per aerej, Nt»w Mr. Klnirp is neither a 
real-estate .speculator lameuting the once-jirolilaible congestion 
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TYPICAL BLOCK-PLANS 

APARTMENTS 


BKRI.IN: SIKMKNSS TAIVr 

Orirntwi pLiimiiig 

in a HU|>f*r4ilork wkii *'ciitrAl 

opn ill a ilcvrkipiuriie 

ui‘ ilkm dwrllkigH. liy a itiuiiki" 
|»a1 hoii\iiiK HiK if^t\. 

Sturifi: 4 

DwflliiiKH |rr acre: 44 
Sre Flairs t Ami .I7» P> 



VIENNA: 

rare mark liOF 

Fait ni*i Lii'ctr afLirltiiftit 
pk\, wtiiiti iiiilutlr’i iHiiipIrir 
ttisiifiiUliiH npii|»tnriif, «*tr* ted 

by ihr t ifv H*»vrrtiiiirtil, If tws 
tlwflluii^L 

Sittrin: 4 Cfi i« tiilrr ^rt •* 

dt»iw| 

IHvelliiti^’^ prr vtif 
Srr Fiatf 4 ^ 
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dwelt if IK^ ill all. 

Hitiriri: *| 

l>wrlliiig« |irf «rrr: §i 

Srr Fltifr 



PARIS: 
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Fiifl Ilf 1 rtiiii|iiflr safrlllir 
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KLES.iK%"r« *-n> ■vnMiruN 

nor -i radk.il <»N*vtinit t.* r-;.'-!4i4nv liiui*- nml.lliMlaw 

aMl«w*4‘!n*'Ht »•' »’*'* .i m.m 

*wh« litot*w« »«• t''w« .'..sijun }-< I-.' k.4»i:<n. and durs 

not think tlwt tlrr^ is .tuuhni.; h> ?-■ .-..'ra.-d !n um?u< ih mix 

the two. I’he' f'uwt nrh.mUy 

'"^Ikismlniniv true *4fur ,i\ri.uy \n^^-ns .m .u!..srli, %\hrw 
•ill the hmws o.iml ir4S..!)-.K in lh«' »«44?r ,.s lUm vnds atul 

areof wnarndy mhvni .m4 -tU*-., ISnf. r.rn ‘k.jur ..rihe 

new En#h b*n4«»t iku-t.smi'-kv, t.* '-i.saHi ,tomww!t,tE, 
thmnth they were U*4 mtt .ttui i-m* •:!,» ra .i imUm! 

design md\m 5»»d; to .oia lx.! ..i im h.tir 

housejt or morr. t d*' »“4 ihtnk d.„o. ihu x ur,'f,..u{i\ dtr 
to their low drmiiy, Imt j.ttKfs li;^ Lm ! »/..o ilxje i. i4trn 
no f.M*.il pntn. r'*-*! .>,n.i .nvi 1 S"o- mr KnuI^ 

amtshoiH. hut. iiHrad .-5 htnhn.; tk.- r.rty.b..u^.,4 i,.v.rthrr, 
they juTin om .idorndH t- o< .a- tiny 

hniidteil with tl»e |H>-stUve ir.yy.A n*- -5 '■*".■» h»'-<5 tnrim.m 
eimiitri'p.trt.<, 

This is no d'<ui«f. ttn** h*'- o.-.v n- y-f-nK'". tja/s hmi 

MWde t«» t|rir|i<|J ,i j',;*‘d'rf i; "'4* V,;*,!,; •;'« !*> lit the 

new I»l.»n»iini .not . ••mn',. u 't. . *, S', j*. d, ,4 n f>>t flir 

only reason. 'l"he ts ’•< i- » '■'-k'' sti-'" i4i! riu|4‘,yrti 

WtiSowr .ihir, .1^ Mi s*!,- .v, 1 tu. ’f.ii ;4.. y y.l 1 , «-* ‘le.tlr 

fn;H'kel*'«|n.UTs ,m4 ■.!'•■«>,'n .i'. •.-'nh'x .« one 

tould wish. Shjt S'i ir':!'- ■ O •■''> ’ ' .utS'fJt.;* the 

prlaps Oiei*.'af'-r-.t ':♦!.-■•!'•. ,n„4 t*' I'-'t J.-'HV-I t,} the 

average new l.sr.'Siu*', i . sf,.'/ '' eit<-a,’;n it 

is than ,mytlmi-v! hwSt 01 t'lx ■ -.‘■.f. 

‘Hie iwol iilmmn.ims.;. ks'S a, ‘.xi ■ ' e-f,.. ti-jns.mv, 

where the wi!'«*:r -■! h fi Sail wil'St 

Ihiiland, wlirre ihr ; ‘ v. .S*-‘Jum-nSi 

are still ♦o{is!f«i *.f*l ;«i a -.t !•• 'f.uUlSt.naS 

hriek vern.M nlar, < h* .m. i:,i <.4.‘tf,*- Ihitsh 
hnnsing is not m r:"^'4 s4 't;.- },v.%:'.!i I -m ); 
demily on «ir ’n'-s, /.r.,hs i-: s -■ 

and there r. I.a si.-o-;.. 

of streets and ><|xj) -.ii'V. *-■. il '■'' -I <' !- 11 h w.-si, U^i 

a dh'nilrd ami .idass-.'ai'-^ \ ■■ ■ ;:'4a m ill 

t«#, 




LAYOUT AND BUILDING ARRANGEMENT 

close economical neatness and admirable craftsmanship, which 
is lacking in all but the very best EngUsh housing. A school or a 
cafe or a public bath-house or two shops or a playground always 
seem to be really a central point, giving communal form to the 
whole neighborhood. Moreover, even in Vienna, where 
coverage and density are definitely too high in many develop¬ 
ments, there is sometimes an integral neighborhood quality 
which is lacking in many new English suburbs. 



V. BUILDLNXi 'rVPlvS ANU iHVELLINAJ PLANS 


The One-Vamth hlimt 

TheargunifiU .w «*t tl*r rrl.ai^r suruti of hm li.iuv'i .tmi hi^h 
or mrdium Is-u !*rr»i ,m r\f*f rtbrc 

the mitlcllf t'fthe l.tsl »-rHturv, Ihn^eu'#, 41 trn Irw drertit 
Hats were r«m«nu'te4 brSnr tn.'** or htirr. tftr ».d*L were al- 
nu>st always ay^aiwt them l'>.riv h.^run^M^hamri- hr|i«ed 
that the ideal h<isue wai a -nuari hosi.r with, ana* tied ifarden: 
anything else fonid !*r tiosbun; nuar than a»» ntslortitHale mw- 
promise due to im*'u»si.4!.d4r . if. ujuilats. n. To a -<re,u e\tr«t 
and w'ith fimdamrut.il tnaj*, e iKs. t-djrt oif! ptr*, ,ti|s. At ir.wi 
eighty-five peftntt *4 the new dwrl'toK-i .nr n»t.dl nur- 

family hoirtes «>r |io«i}*lv tw.-.;"s^. il.itihe |.rr.e$ti,H»r ii 
just a.l high m lSeh'i*t‘a. -‘tsd, »4 tio' .ftili.d nf 

"the larger lowiH, in lloji.ind and th,*- S. .ni.ltnauan tounfrie,* 
as well. In the r.nlv >.*411 »! oo.i w.o hoti.mg a. £iut\ a i,;<>*id 
half of the ww tierman dwelln!,;-. %vr»r Iw. .'ti.uv ujirdamily 
houses, and pioh.dilv rvm a .|t(».*n oi the French 

ones. At ats rMrrdittvdy touyh eOiso.Ue >»» the rlri.en hir.dilirs 
with whh'h wr are tm-'s!. dijc.rh, . riu'-.F I ds-.nld say th,*t 
very lUMrly half *4 il^r tom M,d 4 hail indhon g.e.rrtiment- 
assisterl dwriliinf, ,wr «4 llir tspr. 

But the Iine.lajintv ..| ,ue |i..t !j|.e flitiSe rf 

Amerha. The indiddu.d, li.mie, rv.rji lor mi 

urrasiofMl o|j*'JO*»rttJ|t»> tas!,:!.-* 0 } .nwone ,4 rv t pshitl.d 
means, ha-s alway. hrrt», and '.n'.'l IS, i-'ta.tr -d!'- niTnown in 
must of Kuropr, 'i'hr irr4;<..a:'> -ue n-'t ra'-st-A ti .idtUor.a}, amt 
have nothtwt wK-U'wieiei im »!,. wu-h iO'-AUs-d 'lower 

.staml.trd of living.’ If*-*- Mr ruXit^U tTe?. ar.-i tioavutgldy 
up-to-d.ne. Why dcad'.l or., |,. |,,| r%UM ..nidde 

walls, estra laud wSshh Ijr, ywcA,., »ti dowlow- rf 

«me butse or the othn, de.td wuid-.wi 'oj wicdi.wr hieiking 
dirertly inUMtthrr pr.ipSeS r‘*».fro , rvtr.f frri .-t i-iirf iinr and 
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strrct-paveiueut, and t'Xtra interior heat? Such money can 
be nuK'h iuur»- etlii itaitly spent on better construction and more 
and better-IiKHt<“d space witliin the house, or it can be saved 
outrijjfht- As Mr. Henry Wright hiis often pointed out, if many 
of our deep, narrow-fnmted individual bungalows were merely 
turned around so that tlieir short skies adjoined, and if all the 
wimlow.s were then concentrated front and back, a much more 
econ«nni<'al and very nxiu'h more livable dwelling-type would 
result. Not to mention the fact that it would lend itself much 
better to positive arehite<*tural treatment. 

‘The Knglish h«»us<*s, tlnnrfore, even when the general space- 
.standanls are very high, are invariably built in attached groups 
of two, four, six, or more. As a rear entrance is ordinarily 
considered tiulispensable* (because of the coal fires), there are 
<iften tlmmgh puss.ige.H between each pair of interior houses. 
Wherever tliere is enough money, brick curtain walls connect 
the various groups, giving privacy to rear yard.s and enhancing 
a unifictl .street-trout. Small front lawns, usually unfcnccd, 
are provkled. lu Welwyn tla-re is .somethne.s also a wide trough 
of grass between tbe sulewalk an<l the street-pavt'ment, serving 
instead of a curb or gutter. 

On the Continent one-family houses are usually built in 
longer rows .mil at a .somewhat higher deirsity. Outside of 
Hollmd, they are almost .dwuys oriented with care and rarely 
built soliil around the petimeter of the bloek- I he mo.st satis¬ 
factory rcHuh-i ol the method of layout, from both an 

economic,d .nid a soci.d poitit of view,, according to several 
(Jerm.m authorities, h.ue been obtained with rows of small 
one- or two-slory bouses, bur one thing, in .such a plan every 
living-room atid kitiheii can face we,st and also open directly 
onto the garden a very desirable faetor in a country where 
half the popnlaikm eats out-of-doors thriHighout most of the 
summer. Moreover, the greater eeonomy iu .streebs and utilities 
by the supei-bloi k system have made it poxsiblc m some 
iiistauces to tucre.we the width of the houses and diTrease their 
depth. .Some of the new houses are less than twenty feet 
through bom c.uit windows to west windows, and have of 
course proportionately mitre frontage. Very few are deeper 
than twenty-eight tret. Anti finally, when the house fronts 
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on a path and the next row is separated from it by the fiiU 
width of its rear gardens, front lawns can be dispensed with or 
reduced to a minimum and all the garden space concentrated 
in the rear, where it is much more useful. 

Private gardens are often quite small on the Continent 
(in Holland the whole site of a small house and yard is some¬ 
times only eight hundred and fifty square feet), but as the 
houses are two stories high at the most (and often flat-roofed), 
there is usually ample space in so far as light and air are con¬ 
cerned. In many cases, there are larger allotments near-by 
for those who really want to indulge in productive vegetable- 
raising. And, whether it is due to this fact or not, one cannot 
help noticing that the smaller gardens of Holland and Germany 
are usually much better kept up and more attractive than the 
larger ones of England. In Frankfurt, the small street-front 
lawns of the Romerstadt houses are landscaped and cared 
for by the city. The rear gardens have been laid out in two 
sections, the one nearer the house planted in grass for a small 
children’s play-space and a drying-yard, and the outer half for 
vegetable- and flower-beds. The result provides not dull 
uniformity’ by any means, but the most harmonious and 
attractive rear-alley view that I have ever seen. 


Multiple Dwellings 

Two-story flats, whose outer aspect is very much the same 
as that of the usual houses, are occasionally constructed in 
England. Frankfurt put up a certain number of one-family 
houses with a small apartment on the third floor to be sublet 
by the tenant of the lower floors. The stairs are common, and 
the top floor has a sizable open terrace to make up for the 
garden, which belongs to the bottom floors. This type has not 
been used to any great extent, however. 

In England the higher apartment-house, of four to six stories, 
is confined to the central metropolitan districts, usually in 
connection with slum-clearance projects. The standards of 
light, air, and outlook are much lower than typical apartment- 
standards on the Continent, but almost all the dwellings have 
direct cross-ventilation. In order to facilitate renting the top 
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Story, some of the London apartments provide duplexes, or 
‘maisonettes’ for the top two floors. 

On the Continent, however, and particularly in Germany, 
the apartment-house has undergone such a complete change 
from the nineteenth-century MietkossTite that the blanket dis¬ 
tinction between a good one-family house and a less good flat 
does not really hold any longer. For many types of family, 
the better seivices provided by a good modern apartment¬ 
building may make it more desirable. (There is, of course, 
little ‘service’ in the American sense in these apartments: no 
elevators, no incinerators, no doorman, and no electric ice¬ 
boxes.) But at three stories there is, I think, little to be said 
against a walk-up except for families with very small children 
(who probably should not have to live in apartment-houses 
in any case). Five-story walk-ups are still occasionally to be 
found in Germany, and even six once in a while in the Scan¬ 
dinavian towns, but everyone, including the architects who 
built them, would probably agree that they are too high. 

Cross-ventilation and open-row planning mean ordinarily 
that there can be only two dwellings per stair-landing. Partly 
in order to eliminate some of these stairways, and partly to 
enable the front doors of apartments to open directly to the 
outer air, several countries have experimented with the outside 
balcony-corridor, running from end to end at each floor. This 
has been used for metropolitan flat-buildings in England for a 
generation, and indeed it was a typical mediaeval contraption 
which survives to this day in many old rookeries. Perhaps the 
most interesting experimental modern use of such a corridor 
is that in Rotterdam, in connection with what are in effect 
super-imposed two-story houses built around a large central 
court. The corridor goes all around at the third story, and is 
wide enough to provide a sort of public esplanade for the upper 
tenants. Moreover, it is paved with translucent glass bricks, 
which cut off somewhat less light than a solid floor would do. 
Wide public stairs, and also a lift large enough to accommodate 
the delivery hand-carts prevalent in Holland, are located in 
the corners. 

In Germany, where it is known as a Ldubengong^ it has been 
widely used on long row apartments, with a stairway at each 
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end Scattered mqidries, htiwru'r. would »««t •icem to huUf.iU* 
that it represents any »>et ‘i.nitat in 

themselves must iH'dinarily he inddr ti.r hniUliiu:, or at lettst 
in a closed shaft. It is reco«ni/,rd tSwt wuuImws m« siu It eurri- 
he alnne ryedevel, and that Uuny»o,ouH and hed- 
rooms should not front oit it. It is ordinatilv oul> lor tiu- very 
smallest dwellings partietdailv th.or tin ..!d .ouple. or 

knrift people.that its ativantajtes ov rrwrtHh tts .h-atlvanlattes. 

If elevators were priwuhal, it watild ot toujw ta» ililate a inueh 
greater relative saving. 


Tom Walkenkraizff zum HhvUum' 

Ten or mt»re years aRo, t'.*mtinrnfa! a»*lntr.i*i liegan to 
travel to Atnerii.i to see our rikv'n }.tj’rv'*i, It t!»*w tUd not 
tpivel thfV kwked at other an!s‘ > Ail t*f 

Ihem deplored the way wr uowdrd .au tail hudd.ue.s ou the 
land, ami most td tliem were politrlv mirndoid.vah ahout .ntr 
habit of blowing tip (Ireel* feinplfi to tu.the a 'itMiv tai^ade, 
But a great many of them dnrh.prd a tunsoie.* d.-.iir m build 
really good skyscrapers, tall tmildinvri wheb '-h-old uw tlie 
finest modem em;m»'»’«iui «o piodti. e a rr.db. snodnu mviron- 
ment. Wijdeveltl ami I.e Corbrnirr wm* antoni' the Insl. 
(iropius and other tJeriisau ai* Jufek h have b»en cijually 
insistent about tlir advajitaRe>i »4 a dm|le tall buihlnu' in the 
middle of a large pine i»t laud, .e. agaitnf a inm It laiger ei»ver- 
age. by low Imildings laatamt the -ianir lunr.bet of pntple. 
Any number ofdrawinKi, even pi lU'* l'»r whole«ities '>io!iiritmrs 
including that Atnerhan itleal toau the Ayr ♦*! Knyito’ertng 
Romance, iriplenSn keird 'airri-, , wrjr rndm aavi. ally pub* 
lished, but none of them w.« rvrr iMn-stji!. ted, ^ b.a one thing, 
there were a rfrtain iiumfiri ol teal a^lvantayev to* ne-’U .urrage 
families in living near the giomsd. And ha am.shef, irihni*|urs 
have not prt*gie«ed to a pant wltrjr a 'At. i, i.iprr in even 
tem{K)rarity'ecuiiomhrx'eja niafi-i the ver. 'i|-e*ial bivury* 
congestion rondition-i *4 the twriaiei in Xrw \'.»k and what a 
short period am! what a long tisnr ago that wad , And. having 
resulted not nearly so mn*h Joan n«-w r. on-aoirks in sttmittra! 
Uxfmtque as from unregulated uingr'ttiMit and featltani ’ijireu* 
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latioii, a very tall skyscraper in the middle of a really adequate 
piece of land is still fundamentally an economic anachronism. 

'l’h(‘ mor<‘ intta-esting of these ,!rratle-ciel and Wolkenkratzer 
projects wcri' those; whu'h included both high and low buildings, 
thus pnnidiug not merely a new mechanically standardized 
shell, almost as arbitrary as the old ones, but a I'ccognition that 
dilfen'ut kinds of people retpure dilferent things of their living 
environment. Many of the best housing developments which 
were actually cemstructcil dul recognize this on a sntallcr scale, 
and the lombiuation of low houses with three- or four-story 
flats (as particularly Jit N<'ubah!) gives a good architect new 
elements which can lu' used to r<‘al <‘ll(“ct in designing a com¬ 
munity groui>. (It might be parenthetically remarked here 
that the rigid and uu-chanical application of zoning laws in 
Atneri<-a, which grade people only on tin; om; hand according 
to income and on the <ilher according to the height of Iniilding 
they iiappen to prefer, will be a great hindnmcc if and when 
we g<‘t artnmd to neis'hborhood-tmit design.) 

Anti u«iw the first concrete experiment in ‘skyscraper’ com¬ 
munity housing does rtiingle liigh bnildings with Itjw one.s. It 
is untler constnu tion at Draney, netir Paris, by the Public 
Housing Oflite of the Seine Dejtartment. Four sixteen-story 
towers, each etnit.iining fiiur dwellings to the floor, sire widely 
spat'fd to the south of a large central eommon. Grouped 
artumtl tlie outside of tlie <‘<immon tin; rows of three-story 
huiltlings. Steel skelettms are used throughout, with a eovering 
of etmerete slabs. Flats in the towers will retit for from SfjQ 
to St to per war (at tf)*.;'/ |>ar), ;md tho.se in the low huikliugs 
between and If this can really he done with no more 
tlisui the usual State mibsidy fttr workers’ housing, the French 
have again ((tiirtly stolen a teclmologieal leatl (in one d(;part- 
ment ;it least) from the Americans and the Genntins, in much 
the same way that they did with retjiftjrced concrete construction 
in the last < rutury. 

Meanwhile, the ttend tu Germany has all been in the op- 
pfwite ditet turn. Many of the smne architec ts who once would 
have nothing but skysciapeis are now ctmviueed (tind often 
convimingi that the one-story dwelling presents an almo.st 
jintried field of real {Hissibilitv atul jxdrntial merit. The general 
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principle is that the saving nf stairs atul *>f alinust all waste 
space plus the possibility of using much lighter au.struetioti 
and diminating cellars and attics, nam- than makes up for 
additional land and land-dtnrlopment ctists. i-Vl least it <loes 
in several different sets of paper calculations.) Ami in a omntp' 
like Gcnnany, where buildings are spaced according to height 
in any case, the added land-cost is imt very great. Such house- 
would, of coui-se, be built in orh-nteil row.s. witli ends tt. the 
street. Architect Hiiring of Berlin probably has the br.sl 
ideas on this subject, and three rows were constnu tial mford¬ 
ing to his design in the recent \'ienua F.xhihitmu Colony. 1 he 
houses have a very wide frontage and are vefy narrow trom 
front to back. All the living- and sleeping-rooms are on tin* 
front, toward their own garden, with a enrtain uall ..f Sipiare- 
unit slab constnu'tion which permits us mm h glass .is desiifd. 
In the rear arc only bathrooms, kitchens, storerooms, ami tin* 
like, with all the wimlows above «'ye-!evel, whit h permits a 
maximum of privacy htr the row just behiml. A simple system 
of roof-ducts provitles adetpuite eross-ventilathtti whethrr the 
rear window.s arc opened or not. I he tact that all dwellings 
have outside entrances and no stairs imikes inteiior planning 
much freer than in any apartment- or even two-story house. 

Oberbaurat Heinieke of Berlin wrote a whole b*iok to sliow 
that merely the greati'i* eubie efheiency <4 a one-sttiiy low 
(that is, with net dwelling area, constimtion ttwt per cubic 
unit, and open space per dwelling remaining the same, and 
road widths increasing somewhat in relathm to their e,r«*ater 
use) made its final unit dwelling cost iheaper tlian that <4 a 
five-story row, on raw lantl tit any prh e up to seveuty-seven 
cents a square foot. (Which would be an unthinkahlr hgnre 
in any outlying German district.) 

Both Mr. Haring’.s and Mr. Heini» ke’s itlean, it might he 
added, are much more iuterestim!; than the ,t* ina! nmall houses 
which arc Ixaug erectial in the new semi-rur.il iolonh'S ha* the 
unemployed in Germany. 

Dwelling Plans and Dwelling Equipment 

A glance at the typical plans fmm vari<*ns counttms will 
probably be more enlightening than any itefatle«l th**;* ripthin. 
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Stutulunis of tlw^'lling-spact' and mmiber of rooms 

JUT fUiiiily arr Honu-what higlu'r iu I-aiglaucl, taking the uccom- 
plishnu-nt as a wlutl(\ than anywliere on the Continent. The 
regulation Faiglish (hm-nmient-assisted house ha.s a sujterfieial 
area tifarmimi si-\ vn hundretl and fifty .sijuare feet (oflen larger), 
and <-onsists of a Ii\ ing-rouin, a kitelien with laumlry arrange¬ 
ments, three bedrooms, a bathroom, built-in cupboards or 
closets in most <tf the rooms, a sjun ial <-loset for coal storage, 
attd a larder. There is often a garden-shed in addition. Heating 
is still *»niinarily jirovhled only Ity ojjen lirejilaces, in the living- 
rootns and iu one or two «if tlie bedrooms, 'fhe kitchens an; 
small and e.iting is done in tlie living-room. Oeeusionally 
there is .m evira siuimoioom <tr ‘parlour.* In many plans the 
hotises are onh .dsmt eighteen feet through from front to rear 
windows, .uid the living-room .md sometimes one of the bed- 
lootiH evf<-ntls all the way fhrongli, both eieetrieity and ga.s 
.ire usn.dlv pnni.led, .dthough <«(.isionally tmly one or the 
other. In Welwyn paiiit ul.uly, a large number of houses have 
ele« trie sto\e«i .uul .d io im.dl elrt trie heating ;if)j»lianee.s. (This 
k {(O'ldble bet.iu ie of the low' r.ites at which the eommtmally 
owned jil.uil i.m •lujiply elr« ti i. ity.) Knglish hou.ses usuadly 
have no » ell.ir .lud no u'i.ible attic. 

.\ minimum London County Couiu il flat in a central area, 
with a livins* room, ,i toilet, one Iieilroom, anti a kitchen and 
h.ith (omltiuet!, h.u .t tlwr!ling-,uea tif at least five inmdred 
ami fort) five -uju.ur fret, fl.ifi with more room.s heitig 
projHirtioualfy lanyr. 

In Crtmany, the ’.pati.d 'itamianl*! of dwellings put uji liehire 
Krio vvrre ju'4 about a.-; high, Two-'iiory one-family htiuses 
often h.nl 'irven bumhrd attd fifty ritjuare lirt of .sujuTfieiul 
.irr.i even wheir there wne iuily two liedrooms. With three 
heihooiiii, thrv on .rdonally teat bed ttiie (housaiitl stjtiare 
feet. In gcftetal. the (Jnm.m phut* teml tt» make the living- 
room*; as huge a-i pi. iiblr .tmi the beihooms tif a minimum 
;ii/,e, *iouiriitut-i only huge enough ttmveuiently to lit a betl 
and a t.iblr and ♦ ban obrlvn .imf thaweis ate ttfieti built in). 
*rhr tiwellini* aie.i <4 tfat'i Was lotmetly about six bimdred 
stju.ue feet on the avrtage. tm hiding .t hath and two hetlrooms 
besitlr'i the UvitigToom, •iiiiall lift hen, ami entry. Of recent 





TYPICAL DWELLINC PLANS 

Thf^e an in mast mrs tiu> mtmil u.tJ in t.h^ ttft a! H .k Uv.'uU ihatau'n 

page 184. Tky are hre piemte.l at llie wiw Si-akj-‘i psiip'v< Kf 1. 

ROW nou.sr;.s 

WELWYN ENOI.ANI). This htiiw lltkr nw.-.t L fwiin*'-.'- nturll.ir, «Ht 
usableattic, and n.xvutral iK-.uiiw. hut luw rat.-i iit.ikr >t jH.vtd.lr t-u-.r rlr* tririiy 
for cookiiis and individual hratini? units. It ir.nx-i .111 .muii d bt itr •sukudy, 
and an average worker could probably atrord it if rrgni.iih rmph.ynl. 



ZORICUt: NKUlifniL. Thii honir h rlr.t.i.aHy etinij.jr.! and ii 

heatrallVoiuiurnti.d cominitiiitv plant. U(i!\ o.ci.’.P ■ l-x>. ; jo-.l-.u- it.ill u.ohr. 
can affiird it. It rreeivm .1 Munii ip.d I*an but is>* ittbiidy, 
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EI^KMENTS OE MilllEEN 

vem thil KM h;iJ iK'f'i tT.l.i. ril, rs.-. pl fur r.»iuU.-s 

!^,cvml<hiUlr™. ll.,lW..,ll.<.uul<hurv.„arr..lu„,«uv„lr,l 

of full Wlw. -nu- .iv<T.,sr lUl lu» ■> l...l. .a,y. u»ully 
^ioiuinK tiK livi.iK-r.,.„u lluu.' urr ..11,n. ,„.-.l lur 
i„ the sLmer-limr. Ih.ill-i.l , .,I.I«..ua, ...ut . luu B un- l.r- 
onent S<.mrlimr», luUlr.'.,-« 

Liter teK ttml nutuy eM"-'!""''''' 

Mdiw puriuiuntt uml sluliuy ,.r ..uMi..., ju urtler u. 

providVa ,lee,.iu)!-..h..t.- uH ul 'hr htmt!.,,..,,. 

Heating is stimeliines tTiilt.tllv sup|.h.-.!. hut m..ie ulteii (am 
very much matst eeuuuiiihallvl iiteirh I.y ul.hl.t..liiutie(l ttleil 

st0¥€S with cluctsi tci itiftrrrilt . . 

Window-amt in CJmiuio tttn i« .tnjHtml fo M ‘ 

of the flooMp;uT. htu it it ti itianv ton. h tn Htiull 

dwdUngs, kitchens mt sunjrtintr.i ..nlv .ih Htrt hH the Itvmg- 
room, aUhougit always with an ootu.lc uuul.iw. ! hr lalM.r.i- 
tory’ kitchen, not ti» hr wnl Iit r.otnc. in, n tor -itandanl. 
Much work has Ircit tlonr tnwaifl ttir lath'ii.ih.'.ihitn <»! equip¬ 
ment and furniture, a!th..uv;h ihr new si.- npe -or -ml too ex- 
pensive for ordin.try wuiien iu mntr tn-m «•'«. in 

Frankfurt, htiwever, a tumpletr -n «.!' '.t-maai.l kin hen ripup- 
ment to fit the lypi* al Fi.mklnit kiuliru w.f. dr iimml .iml 
mass-produretl. l‘hr eniiie .^aii i^e hoiiKdit 

for about fifty tlolUrs, wherra-. e.u I* pu-tr h-.npht >i»udy would 
come to arouud ninety dHlIai i. I'-'iirrt and ttatiri or -.howers 
are ordinarily srparatnl, and of ihrtu u-ndly hace nut- 

side windows. , 

In Ilollaml space-standardt »i!r ‘'ouiewhat h.wc r. I vvn-stoiy 

houses with three miniiiimu !»-o.e .i i.d atea 

of from .six hundred awl hhy tqti.ur tm no, A mniiwum two- 
bedroom flat is fitur huwhed .ind iUH' -quatr trrj. Kit* hens 
and Uving-rtKUiw are uhrii ** 4 ul*in»'>|, !i!<U*.i4n.d liattei otuir 
only seldom, and the toilet t .to have *,rj{ 0 .-»tin.’ pipe in ;i««ur 
localities imtead of an oufa.le %vmd'*w. Ihnh m fUphoattl’i 

arc always providetl. ■ i i - 

French space-muidardi uuy <‘Ucudej.ihU. .V I'k .uMHobm. 
»n they are high, with huodierl .mil f*h'> ot looie iiquaie 

feet of dwelUng-ai'ea l«<f .» tl.»f with .i Ir-m-';'to^uu, nrpatale 
kitchen, two betlrtwinw, .t hath, ami !i<4it and re.ti hahonies, 
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one ct'thein r<mur<-tra uith n Wiying eKiset.’ Recently in the 
Seme Department iKnwjijL itmnviitum in the shape of a 
watej itHtiu has been {eatuna!: a nwiiu udjiuning the kitchen 
whicli ini huicH a sink, a iatf-water heater, a vvashtuh, and a 
hath or s!h aver, (llie l iih and shinw-r are smiwiimes ingeniously 
although i do not ktiow liow etiicietitly or econoinicaily 
rtmihitied.'s Balconies aiv usual liu' the new Kivnch apartments.’ 
Iheie IS often iilso a lood-itiirage cottipartnunit built into the 
wall in sm h a way that there is a t irculathin .ifair through it 
Another rccrj.t ni»k is a window whieh both ojtens outward 
i>n a sitfe hinge atul has a •tlulifig sash. 

Ckmditioiei .w to sp.ur and nnmhrr of locuns in the other 
< ounttir>! .tre tmi.!» titr fiajiir in t<eiteral, except that botli 
.statul.ird-i tend to hr uunewhat lower in centr.il Hats in the 
Scandinauan toinunr i, .md .ilio in Vienna. A h-w m-parate 
cnaipeiaticr dn.rloj)jnr«! j in Switmlaiid (.which are, however, 
tenantetl tor the moa |»ait !w middle^ I,i:■* pesiple) have tin* 
higlu'.'it •it.ind.uil* <4 "ipate and ri|uipinrnt atid nwuns in 
Kuiopr. two aoj\ hou.e in \ruhuhl. with linir hetlnioms, 
has .1 flujtei til ia! ajea ot r|r im Imndird •.ijuair leet, an<l a wide 
paiti.dly t o^nrd Jni.ur hradrj. 

I he ’ii/e .ind exirnt of winiinw i ii not «lije«tiy proportionate 
to the dretee *4 , oiiv jote.R ‘inodrud ar« hiteetiiral design. 
.Many .4 the ttaditiotial bin k toffacri in Fau'laiul and Holland 
have Witten wmdow’i ihati '.ojue of tltr ttwellimyi in Frankfurt 
or Beilin, Tbit i-i psofi.dtlv thr in pait to the fait that the cli- 
iiiair is 'iomewhai moir 'aneie in (ieunany. fhtvvever, in 
many t4 thr dr^rlMpmmf* ol ttiuin. tU neatern design, notalily 
in the wotk »4 tboiaiii, (imi, Van der Rohe, and 

'trvet.il Swi'.'t ,n, late, t-,, alinoii the entile outer walls are 
i4‘gla';i, 

.W.'c infkftui’i Hit tkf kufUinH i%m 

'File .atiindr of thr ojoir po'-gir c.ivr ( Ittiitinenlal architrct.s 
tuw.itd the intriioi I.ums;! <4 a tmiiinmm ilwellimt has taken 
a great tnanv tidlnfnt diif, uotn. And if imi'il be .ulmitted 
lliiU itie c.uioui j'omcj (4 tld'. new .m hitei ti»,d compass■ 
stMtal, hygirm., nonotim , frt luiologii al, anti .eaheiie have 
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SO far rarely if ever been integrated into atiy t>n<' ‘s(»lnti<m.' 
Perhaps one difficulty was an (sccasional tcmleiu y to think 
that there could be any final or comiih-tc solution. Ih'rhaps 
on the other hand there has ixa'ii a certain weakiu-ss for 
expertise: sun-and-air spi'cialists, standardisation sprcialist.s, 
experts in modern spatial iesthetie, aiul so on. 

However, these new influences are real and poHiti\e enough, 
and every one of them must iilay an e.ssential part in the further 
development of motleni housitig techniiiue. ‘I'he broad psy¬ 
chological clement in the new of dwelling layout 

springs more or less from tlie work and itlras <*f l.e Corbusier 
and Frank Lloyd Wright, 'rhe.se two architects, woiktng ijuite 
‘independently (although Mr. Wright's c.irty latieies precetle 
those of M. Le Corbusier by alm<*st thirty ye.irsi, rea» ted 
against the notion of a dwelling as a series of little box-like 
rooms. They abo discarded the toni-eptiuu of a window a.H a 
hole punched into a solid wall. A wall became nteielv a curtain, 
a dcfmilbn of interior .spa«-e. which tould be hung with glass 
or some light synthetic material or metal, *ir pouied in con¬ 
crete, instead of being piled up in ni.uotnv faihioti, by laying 
one brick on top of another. And tlie interior >.j*.ne iwell 
became something which was directed ratbei than <untineil. 
Parlors, sitting-rcKuns, halls, ditiimpKHmn, den*, .ill of them 
disappeared tus such and were mrutnl into one l.u ge living- 
space, carefully designed so that many ditirirni turn itun;* tould 
be carried <m in it at oner. 

Space really ‘flows' iti the best oftbrse htuises, .\ntl the u.sr 
of large sheets t>f gla.ss Inings the rstciiur wt»tlti I'.atden, 
view, sun —into a far dtorr rrl.nbu witli the intetior than 
can ever be achieved with sjmtted tinv-paned wiialowi, ‘fbe 
lawn became an extenshtn of the !i*.ini;.-o«an, better light, 
better vcntilatitjn, and a new hiratbh <4 to-edom were ImiU 
into the.se motlern hmwrs. 

But there is nothing 'miniftnuii,* in tent or au*, lehei way, 
about the luxuritm.s houses ttf t.e tCrbfr'ier .ind Wir.'tif. Atnl 
when their followers riuleavoted to ap}4s' t.he nesv print iplei 
to low-cost homing, they found their .(p|).iit.uii>rie i 'lomewltat 
limited, even in spite of the gir,»trt fjerdon* <4 dr >ign tnade 
po.ssible by the simple ojien plajuiing. Merping-pbo «, b.uhing- 
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places, and ctwking-pl.u rt nuist hr irluiwlv pi n ate in any 
case, and in nmst sm.d! dnrllin*,-^ tlu-rr i-. noUnng Icii aft.-r 
these functions arc tak<*n care of. cvept the liviinMunm, whose 
dimensions as dictatetl thus far by ectuuuuh •; th* tua ordinarily 
permit of much luxuriiHis •spai «>-t!ovvtin:.' There has hern a 
definite tendency, however, to make tlie Hung-room as large 
as possible, ami to design all tlm other rouim witli the giratest 
possible degree of economy and elfit ten. y. A kit. hen becomes 
merely a working laboratory, and beihooiiH are carefully 
fitted to the dimensiom of a bed and a uoik lable. Cup¬ 
boards. shelves, drawers, closets are built in whnevei jiosHtble. 
both to save space and to avoid the . lutirriue; whi. h lomes from 
too much loose furniture. The Uuj5n.i.*.im. iti mou Cntnan 
dwellings, opens dire, tly onto eitl.er a bahony or a gar.lrn. 
In several developments a shallow kit. lim in n.-paiaird bom 
the living-room by iitldiiH; .loot and ihr ir-.nhiug 'iejoe 
of .spaciousness, from the ssidr h.ai/ot.s.d r.c.f window oi the 
kitchen straight through to the we.t svindow i .wd the bal.otty, 
is quite remarkable lor a .IwrlUng of ,.Oi-ihjirly miuimum 
dimensions. 

But there is «iuitr another, and m.ar ...mtrte, itdhien, e at 
work on the nuwlern dwelling plan; n.msrU, tn hni. al uand- 
ardization. At worst, this h.n hern ttinrh, .m edujt to eu.hr 
a set of‘|«n1h t' plans, .dtrr whi. b happv dale no one would 
ever neetl to worry ahmsl the m.ii'ri No ’■«. h plans 

eventuated, neediru to s.n. Hut un tl-e ,,ihri h.ujd. thne have 
been many fruilfnl eftort'i to nt.tn«! u*ii<*e , not in older to 
produee identical pl.uci. bui .pute tl.r in oidn to 

make a large variety oi plats'i p.-'; il.lr, Itv the n,e .4 a light 
steel fnune and a luitain wall madr ssp .4 uolod -a/ed tmili 
of glass and op.ujue tnatriid'., Mir. \ .ni o.rj UoJ.r .»! Siiutt'.ut 

and (Hto Harder at Ka^oel h.o.e hrrn .illr c. poc.idr .i maxi¬ 
mum of eiltt ietu y and vau-ii!*.;, ju no-u r .hu-lhny plain. 
Apartments Sprt iaily arl.Ojard So t*.r Ja' I, •d! Lunihr., 
large families, fmsslir'' with ihdgsru, .n.;! .oiiplri 

without children, air to be in m::-' bn;' in.-.y I'hetr are 

even apartments whi. h ».m be ir,ui .»i.I v.;U. .-s.-o.o.itiu-lv 
little trouhlr and expru-.r, Ihe uiuom national }r-,r,a« h 
agencies, pariirnhirty the State s.Hjru ioi liooniit; Keir.u.h 
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in Berlin, have been very influential in prumtiting the efiicient 
standardization of parts. 

Finally, one must intuition the work of .\lexamler Kh>in, 
whose interest has not been primarily either ;e.sthetie or teeh- 
nologicah He luus stutlietl the actual movement.s and dsuly 
requirements of families, ami his plans probably represent 
the most thorough rationalization td' tlweiling-space aeeortling 
to use which luis yet been achieved. It can be only on .such a 
groundwork that the great developmeut.s now ptisnible in 
technology may eventually be pul to their best application. 

Provisions for Spec ml (Innips 

The modern planner d<*es not proviile shelter merely for 
that statistical ‘average family’ comiHrinl ^s.» it is rumored) of 
exactly 4.5 persons. He realizes that there is no sm h thing as 
an average person, ami that even a small housing development 
will include old couples, tiimilie-i with many small • hildren, un¬ 
married people, and families and individuali with all wtrts of 
special requirements. Nor can these different needs be met 
merely by varying the number of rooms m' their arrangement. 
Often quite .separate builtlings, or groupn of buildings, need to 
be provided. 

All European countries have matlr spnid elh.rts to supply 
houses particularly suited to veiy large families, (oupleji with 
many .small ehildreu, who need gotnl h.nnes more than anyoir 
else, are often the vmrsi housed of .ill, beumie they t an spare 
less of their inroine for rent. Someiimrs entire *omimmifieH 
are de.signed to accommodate them, with sprt t.d play-apat es 
and kiiuliTgartens and tlay musriiei, «»n the theory tiial when 
all contrifmte to the hubbub, none will be bothrjetl by if. In 
many countrie.s, tliere are extra rent udoidin tor tamilin with 
three or more children. 

Anotlier group who receive special attention .ite the old 
people, 'I'here is not enough sp.ur jn moit imaU livo'llings to 
accommodate grandfatfiers and gr.mdmothrn atid gir,a».mnts, 
who in any case are likely to prrfei pra* r and quirt and privat y 
to boariiing with their chiklren. Itt Englmd ,ind Ifoiiami there 
are many groups of tiny cottages, often atoimd a small green 
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fomnwn, built in «<nmri tiu» with larger housing develop¬ 
ments. lu (Jeim.mv homes for old people are more likely to 
be built .'u the apaitsunit-luttel prineiplc; small apartments, 
often with puuile hahouirs. utul with a eentral dining-hali 
and so. iai n.oms uud.-r the s.uue roof. Mart Stands AUenheim 
in Ftatikhtn .uhI H.irder’s in Kassel are twtxifthe handsomest 
and most Munplete inoderti hnihiings in Kun^pe, and to de- 
serihe them our %ondd fiave to invent >t<nue {thrase with a dif¬ 
ferent eoim.iiation fjoin't ltd Kilb' Home.’ 

Another adttnrahlv dr.igtjrd htulditig in Frankfurt li the 
apartment-hoti ,e for sim-;!.' womett. whose one-room suites, 
simple ami 'imtiimmu’ .e* xnild he, are as neat ami well eepupped 
as attytiiiuK .4 the kind thii .mthor h;w ever seen at any 
prire. Atid thrv pi..h.,}>U rent tor altout six dollars a month. 
'I'ltrre i-i.(!..I in Fi.mkiiai a x.lonv for intensive gardenens, eom- 
pletr with •.;!* ’'J.* hoinir j, 

And in m.u.i *.«■,,r-.m , jiiei, Frankfurt inelndrd, there are 
’yotith /!.-«;. dhrir are fttr tlmfte thon.Hamls 

tjf vomn; p.-o;.!r wi,n. .'.yrnd tltrir vmarioii'i hiking, hieyeling, 
and p.iddhtr.; a. i-... ihr . onntiv, ti aially with little if any easli. 
'Fhe lowjr. I'O 'vsdr !(,o?r!with dojtnitones. ami also with pub- 
lir kitrhru-i in u5is. h il.r inlrr',. .m ,<«.k their ttwn fixid if they 
.amiot atfojd to |<av lot »rj'iitar meals, Nor are they used 
meirly h* \ o lii.-n Dmijig the m ho«»l year, whole 

»la'0ei ,U. .arp.uiir.i hv i|iru' teat fjei-i may sprtul two or three 
werksiii the Uioifir! i itv, Iraining history and geogra- 

pliy .it Iti'it Spr. i.il < heap raihoad fates are ptovided iitr 

at. h rvi 10 ;t» uv.. 

Soah-.i fia .olfil'! and * raltnnrn aje part of the origtmil 
npiipno'jtt .4 .isana de•,r}Mj,n},'!)f-t hv the ,Srine Department, 
attilalioh', j!;.- .jn, . <} Xmemi.rtg. And the ptoof that latmlon 
dinn-tIraiam >• no je.i-s ir !.*ar)e f|ir same people lies in the 
tai t th.tf tie.o ho I d'-dj ate atia. lied to tme of the best of 
llir-ie jjeu im:.,;.!, f . a> i.mniodalr the iostri'a arts. 

AtiiiO-olm* .wd 1 r.- H.tan'- taref the piohlrtn of'lhat speeial 
giMitp, the ('f-.o.tdr.i !j( dwrllet who uenh rdutatitm hefiire 
he tati !o. r to'fj. an ! i. o/) tK n» a g-«id new house. ‘Fhe sys- 
trm, .dtliMonh oi.hii-, 0 , Fill degjer and apparetitly »nc- 
• entiil, v.Muid pj' haniv no* fr le.nthir in a less paternal enun- 
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try. ‘GnttroIU'd cUvrlliii.t'.H’ arc built to .sc'rv<‘ a-s tcmp«rar>' ac¬ 
commodation fiir tlu’ jK'ojilc removed froju a slum. The iuniscs 
arc just as gotid a.s tin' usual new Dutch luituse, hut they are 
grouped around a central uver.se<'r’s huiltUtig, ami are even 
closed in with a wall aiul a gate. In I'he Hague complex, the 
houses which radiate from t!n' ‘control’ are liu" the latest ar¬ 
rivals and have no gardens at all. lVt>ple graduate from the.se 
to the outer circle, where small phds are provitled. And from 
thence, of course, to the ordinary housing colonies. If .such a 
scheme is really necessary, wlu'ther one like's it tn- intt, it pro¬ 
vides solid food for tlnmglit on the nature of the nineteenth- 
century environment, and tin' imtHutance of etninmment in 
general. 



VI. CONSl'Rl'CTION 


'rmdidftn tim! KKfvrimt'nt 

Ute Stan.' of |»*' ! vv.ir F.m-..|,r was midy .wt fur a positive ad- 
v.tnce in tfu' tn htu-l. ...jv and i atiunali/ati.ui of hoitsc-pnalucticm. 
Wh<4r urinhli.-diMu.! 1, rwn uhuir t<.wi»s, wciv to Ik- planned as 
a tmit ajtd u;l .dl at umr. ! ,.irse..seale methods were 

to hr appiird flii-ainliouf. t :,.;t i fuul fu Ik- reduced. Manygov- 
eriimr*ii ii) M,dn .air^n.ud their enormous housing invest- 
metu.;, ;rt D}- tona; r .uyin ir-, S,,r the s<»Ie purjKJse (»fmaking 
imriii'n.iti.ai. -Mi.! . inorut, in new materbls and new meth- 
oik Htoj.li.-.h. -I .u, \^nr fiinim-f-d that the t.ld build- 

inn » «'"»* t'-, and fii.u nrrv hums must he <levised to 

ia« ilit.ifr A iiach-iji .MinriMtJ. 

In iulditii.n, in tljr m'.u'S immediately iitllowitig i<ji8, there, 
was a ntair aia/r ».{ .*1! the iiaditiotial ntaterials, partieularly 
liiuk, and ah.M '.h.afane .4 lanlding lalior nkillrd in the old 
trade.. It: ii ji., .niiuiie that \ohuues could he fdled 

with d.-,. aiM. Intal cHi.riimenti whieh have been 

taiard..!Jt doiot/ 'he oait titOYjj ^r.n i, 

And trt, Ji; v.t (I ... tie- i;r(),a,d t tui of hoitshig eonstmctum Is 
tontrjtii'd, oji* ttodd |ja}*!i*, '.av ifuti auv \rry lexolutionary 
< fi.tm;*' had hren I;;.life. Ihiiitti'; the etnrtgetny, Etiglaml tried 
anvtmrahrj rti-ol.-., li-.ine ',!erl and < otH I'ete. Hut hir the 

pa4 irn ira! i .t!;,!,.'.! tirv. hosi’.r h.n heejt jmuleofrjrdill- 

aiy •4d.!,t-I.}.a-rd ia;,,', j ud m ftaditjoual hollow ma.stinry 
wail-i, an<l h.r, t j.«-l >.i roh.-j tdeordair. Therr are plenty 
oHupnrvt . y. 'i'.u s.i-r . 0 e'ltd! fla'( hfapr-if houses they arc 

ah|f I.) hnild, 

Ihr po’.js. }!)■"•: .4 Asoitrjtl.un, around u'lV-j, erected 

an entof 'oha.,,' .o* la . ..r.. 3 e»,-, rniiv dideirjit systems were 
lestr»i, as','4 a.’-t;! I oi o'jt 1 4i hut^e S«,de imluding 

|.o!i?r.i » if’-', J* t > ,»)* jete uatli or parts of walls, 

and lomtetr ..n {|n- juh. '->tu.d! houses f<ir thou- 
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sands of families, and also selunds. slumps, puhlie huilditiKS, and 
dubs, were put ujf An entlmsiastu- rejKut was pnhlished, to 
describe die economies thus ethrteti. Atid Vi-t all the iveeut 
housing in Amsterdam has la-en Imilt of hrii k. hy tiu- usual ami 
traditional methods. 

Probably the most complete e>xperimrnt was math- in Frank¬ 
furt. There a goveniment institute with the aid of the Univer- 
sity'conducled an t'xhaustive research ititt* the possihilities of 
concrete.. At length the Imal authouth-s decided tu use large 
precast amerete units, me.tsuring apptoximalely to feet by tpfj 
feet by 6.5 inehes. ‘Fhe aggregate w.is dighlly vulcaiii/etl lava 
— or pumice stone ■ ■ liamtl in th.- nrii'hbtaiug Rhine \ alh*y, a 
very lamms light toek with -arong iiiMilatiiig qtialitics. Two 
factories were .set np ti* make thr-ie tmits. A ipc* iai small der¬ 
rick was designed ami matuifa. tiued to set tlie plates in place on 
the job. Houses were designetl otj the haiit .4 tltese unitH. and 
several thousands of them wese soon . on atiu led, Fhere were 
many obvious advaiitagi's. Nba h of the piodu. ti.aj was dotie in 
the factories, thus redm ing the weather gamble, And eighteen 
men could put up the shell of a tuo-ma v hoitita Imliug . ellar 
and lloora, in a day and a hall, oi two luutdied .usd tisitly Imurs 
of labor all together. 'I'he issml.itjtiu, .sites' the <att-4de w.is 
stuccoed, wstsssne hsusslred j*cr s rut be»t«-s th.iu in ,s bsh k hosise. 
It was oliieially estimated that the pcs mss! .4 w.ill .sira was 
about ten percent less !»y fhs- sirw msa setr sm-tboil ih.m by the 
old brick one. Am! ysi. agaist. ot tersu yeas', sitou of ilsr stew 
dwelling.s have beest tisade <4 bii. k. 

Pouretl cssiscrete baa bs’eu tjird on .t ho'cr a .sir its ttiaisy 
phwTS in (Jenstassy. M Deviau, .Vb . tboitm--,' foiten develop¬ 
ment h;w tostcrrle p.ssty wall, atts! tiooj tf.r fsosst ,sis»l bask 
walls being lilletl in with bsu i or hoUctu tio', Masiv siew «'over- 
iiig materials were na*s| over wood or -.irrl h.ussr , bi she stitler- 
ent architects of Wet'oestlesl, tl-.e rviabjii'as Ison.sm'-ah'*.*'lop' 
ms:nt hstilt at StsiltKart its \»;st the ccj.-.'s.d si-.r sd Ikthl 

steel fratne.s liir apailms-m-btsadiM';''., 01 •.) .josi.dlv for assail 
houses as vwll, made t onadetalde ia adway in t Icim.mv up to 
1932. Haesler'.s RothrnisrSi; i|rvciop»,e»t 4> K.vo -1 i*; piob.ibly 
one of th«s mo'st inteteatng new tioss .tie.'? oi» ,!iis» tiosc; in 
Europe, structurally .« well an in r\{eiior .»iid iutrijor plan. 















CONSTRUCTION 


But tutlay iii (»fntiauy thry air no louffcr advancing the use of 
steel <*r coneret«* or n<*w insulating materials or prefabricated 
parts. 

At the Stockludm I'Ahihition of 1930, there were dozens of 
full-si/.e hoiwes and apartuu'uts, all of experimental design and 
eonstruetiou. A humlretl tlifferent new materials were exhibited 
and tried out. But the only kind t)f building which has so far 
really been rathmali/.ed in general practice in Scandinavia is 
wo(kI construction tc>r .small suburban or countiy cottages. 

In France a more or less tratiitionul use {ifeoneretc (since the 
«'ightie.s, that is) has b«‘en c<tn.siderably t'xtended and developed 
in i-ontuHiion with post-war h<iu.sing. And this, not only by M. 
I,e C!oiimsi<*r, !mt by the far more conservative Housing ()fBce 
of the Dejiartnieut of the .Seine. 'I'he latter mak<'S a wide use of 
slag concrete, whi< h is ca.st on the site into standardized forms 
suitable tor walls, thtors, atul p.trfitioiw. 'fhe slag eome.s from 
near-by plants, and the uwf of tratwp((rtatiou <*f materials, ex- 
erssivr in Fratm' rime the war, is thereby greatly reduced. 
The new development at llraticy, with steel framing through¬ 
out ami several sixteeu-sioiy apaiimeuts, h:is been briefly de- 
scrilKal in another ;M'cfioti. 


HiitimuHrjitum t\( Met/ml 

15 y atal luge, no revolutionary acetimplishmeut in structural 
technology has >ei been evidem ed. But iti every ('01111117, and 
ubo\e all itt < lei many, there ha:i been eon.siderable real {«lvuiU'(^ 
in eeoiKHiiy and effa ieta y «»f method, .Sy.stematic and detailed 
time and ptodut lion (b.ul'i, of the type used in the erection of 
.\meri( an skv-H oipeoi, have been widely adopted. Larg<*-S(’ale 
ionstrtu th'ti has bonight a vast in* reuse in building machinery. 
N’arrovv-g.mi'e u.u ks lot hauling materials are used even in the 
primitive, •.emi-imal, new miemployed cohaiies in (lermany. 
They air al'i<» evieiravrly toed in England, in ttrder to .save the 
wear and tear of tint king (»n light roads, 

Wtiik piote.-.r'. .md p.uts have both been increasingly stand¬ 
ardized. In (lei many the .St.ite Bure.tu fiir Housing and Build¬ 
ing Rese.u* h ' /iVaI/i»(«!p(j*'w//u/<«//) putilished innumenible 
studies, and itself 'aiprtvi-trtl the ((mstrudion of .several large ex- 
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pcrimental developments. Doors, windows, hurtlware, fixtures, 
etc., have all been more or I<\s.s .staiuhirdi/ed with <ifiii ial guid¬ 
ance. A Berlin official estimated that ratiouaIi/,ation of method 
had alone cut hou.sing construction cost by fitleen per cent. 


The Present Impasse 

Although the early results of technohigical experiment were 
not overwhelming, they were definiudy fiill of promise. The 
quality of building, of insulation, of firejuoofing, td'nms-prt*. 
duction design, wa.s steadily growing better. Directive fiiresight 
was becoming more efficient, and the c<i.st in physical lalujr wa.s 
decreasing. Great {wssibilities were in the air. almost in tlie hand 
— until about ux^i. from that tirsie onward tparticularly in 
Germany, the very place where the most fruitful experimeut.s 
had been carried out) then* wa.s no mure enthu.Hi.ism fin* ‘ration¬ 
alization.’ Instead of taking the next step ahe.td. huildittg tech¬ 
nique cither .stood still or took sever.il steps hat kward. Insteat! 
of better steel skeletojw, lighter ami better insulated walls, mttre 
efficient })lumhing and heating, there were tiny wtwiden ctsttages 
without any conveniences at all, put up laborfitusly by the mttst: 
antiquated methods, 'fhe German im<>mplt»yed itthmies are, it 
is true, the mo.st extreme example of this tendem y, but the .same 
general direction may be remarketl almost everywhere. 

Why was it? 'I’here is just one answer, iluman l.tbor iKTame 
so cheap, so nearly valueless, that it was no longer V* onoinu ’ to 
save it by meehanieal tu* siientiitc means, e\,rtt if the prodiu't 
could thereby be improverl. An army ofmen <ould be bought 
more cheaply than a lew lanirs of e!ei trie power. By ni ji, the 
average weekly imome of a buihlij«g-trade worker in (iet in.un 
wa.s just about one ifimrier of what it w.m in am! even in the 
latter year it wa,s only thirteett dolhars per week. Moreover, at» 
idle machine tonsumes no fuel, and one prevented from being 
built due.s not even bear a linam ial» haige. Bm the mnm allow 
that men nuust have a miseralde minimum of loot! anti tmmey 
even when they are fim-ed to tie nu.dly tmpiotlm tive. There- 
fore, from 1931 on, sueti tunwing a.s was ilone in nmst tonntries 

again alxw’e all in (»ermany tjat! as its piimary aim im- 
employment relief and not good hoiwing. 



CONSTRUCTION 


I'liesc facts arc nothing which can be dismissed as merely a 
temporary setback due; to a brief period of emergency. There is 
every n-ason to btdieve (and again Germany is only the most ex¬ 
treme example so far) that capitalism, in order to save itself at 
all, must n'sort to <*\'er niore <iesp<Tatc and compulsory meas¬ 
ures to turn back the hamls of the clock of science and technol¬ 
ogy. The ([U(‘stion is likely to become only clearer as time goes 
on. Whic'h do we prefer (even apart from broader matters): 
capitalism or the free use of our brains and our physical resources 
to make a better world to live in? 




VII. ARCHITECTURE 


The canon of beauty requires expression of the generic. The 
‘novelty’ due to the demands of conspicuous waste traverses this 
canon of beauty, in that it results in making the physiognomy of 
our objects of taste a congeries of idiosyncrasies. . . . 

This process of selective adaptation of designs to the end of con¬ 
spicuous waste, and the substitution of pecuniary beauty for aesthetic 
beauty, has been especially effective in the development of archi¬ 
tecture. It would be extremely difficult to find a modern civilized 
residence or public building which can claim anything better than 
relative inoffensiveness in the eyes of anyone who will dissociate the 
elements of beauty from those of honorific waste. The endless 
variety of fronts presented by the better class of tenements and apart¬ 
ment-houses in our cities is an endless variety of architectural dis¬ 
tress and of suggestions of expensive discomfort. Considered as 
objects of beauty, the dead walls of the sides and back of these struc¬ 
tures, left untouched by the hands of the artist, are commonly the 
best feature of the building. . . . 

The underlying norms of taste are of very ancient growth, prob¬ 
ably far antedating the advent of the pecuniary institutions that 
are here under discussion. Consequently, by force of the past selec¬ 
tive adaptation of men’s habits of thought, it happens that the re¬ 
quirements of beauty, simply, are for the most part best satisfied by 
inexpensive contrivances and structures which in a straightforward 
manner suggest both the office which they are to perform and the 
method of serving their end. 

— Thorstein Veblen: the theory of the leisure class. 


In those crabbed and somewhat academic paragraphs, pub¬ 
lished in 1899, Veblen stated the philosophy of modern archi¬ 
tecture, in its relation to the architecture of the nineteenth 
century, as well as it has ever been stated. And one of the most 
hopeful facts about both modern housing and modem archi¬ 
tecture is that they are not two separate subjects. I have had to 
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touch till urchitccturc in c\‘ory chapter on housing; conversely, 
it woultl he tjuitc impossible to write a book about naodern 
'form’ without ilcaling with the social, biologictil, and technical 
realities which uuthniie the housing movement. 


Architecture b the Social Art 

Every age of archittTture is the direct expression of a social 
ptiltern: tluit of the nineteenth century cqusilly with that of the 
thirteenth. And the degret* to which an age achieves an integrid 
'style' in the matter of its buildings iind their sirrangemcnt is 
very Uk<>ly tti be relative to the degree of order and integration 
in the .society itself. 

A great ;»ge of architeH ture ctinnot I'xist without the common 
accej)tanc<% must ions or unconscious, willful or instinctive, of 
a basic mum of d«'sign. 'I'here must be common beliefs and 
common pur[)ose.s iti a large number of contemporary people, 
for an hitet title, hist and last, is the social iirt, the expression^of 
those {lutes which keep petiple together ami not of those which 
sejjurate and indii hluali/e. Buildings, and above all urban 
Imihlings, are unt a metlium Ibr lyric, pcrstuuil expression. 

At best intlu itlualisf buildings are prophetie t*x[ieriments. At 
wtust they are a patiit niarly olmoxious form ofexhihitionist ad¬ 
vertising. Ami at dull middle they are merely the empty ‘ta.ste’ 
of retined et lei fit tun. 

Apparently, then, if we woultl have .style, if wtt want good 
t itles, we must give up stunething of individusil freedom: the 
right ttf the .iHtst tt* invent expiession in pultlic stone or steel for 
his priv.ite {.uit.i .it's, inhihitiotis, {lersonality; tiie right of the 
owner to exett tv his itistim t Ittr e«unpetiti<m and self-assertion 
a.s if his building evi .ietl all alone, battling with other huilding.s 
tor the I ham r to nutvtve. 

Ihit aitiiaily, hmv mm it of sm h ‘freedom’ does anyone 
really pto.rs-,.' V\hat Intildtng in thin luban age eaii he rem 
hy itseli, let ahuie tlivoonl {oun its depemltuiee on the under¬ 
lying !iystem t»i nfilitirn, nui'tfrttt lion nietlmd.s, materials, inter¬ 
relating use,.’ And vshat ailist has ever really been aide to 
.n hieve a s.tti bn nu y prisonal fantasy with the refracUiry 
elements td a laiililutg iot»ms, loof, wimlows, plumbing, 
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available materials, laktr, fmauee- howeser he may have 
distorted them from their mt'St efiu sent Ihrms.’ 

Rampant individualism in arehiteetnre ereafes, u.*t a smu ttf 
individual expressions wdiieh one may aeeejit or dt**! ard aeettrtl* 
ing to one’s own individual taste, hut a sine.le amorphous 
chaos. A single building is not a paiminn Imm,!; in a gallery * 
it is rather an arm or Ji leg or a spinal loluiun ol a taiger or¬ 
ganism which, if it is healthy, we may tall art l.itet ture. If 
buildings do not express an integrat'd s.aietv U»r at least a 
desire for such a society) they merely state the tat t that stn irty 
is discordant —- and little more. 

Monument and Vernacular 

This was not, ntTdle.ss to say. the attitiuie tou.ml huihlings 
and cities entertainetl in the past .eutmv. I'he lii-gory of 
architecture’ was the htMUav of sepaiatr pul4i« muimments, 
with occa.sional a{>ologetic digression to in. Imtr the l.tiger and 
richer and more iwilatrd private hon-e i. App.u rnih lew people, 
least of all the more suecessfu! art hiiei t i, ren paid any atten¬ 
tion or indeed even htoked at the tudinarv ton .*f hnihiings, 
‘Art’ implied ‘luxury,’ something uimet r.uiv, an rvitav again e 
to be applied afterwards if the dtuatiou ami the huilder’s 
pocket-took warranted the extra trouhh'. !n mu. h the !,.mie 
way, .science had to hr ‘jiure’; that ii, iimelatrd to dite. i human 
needs, in order to l»e s-aUd ..r impui.mi, I'tom thii poitit of 
riew very little modern Imudng is an hiie.tnie ,0 alt. But in 
the other sense, that ofrre.aiiig ortiiiiary Immati rmironment, 
the whole movement belongs to ai. lute* ture, 

An age of building t annot hr judged by if-i higgent .iiid tiiosi 
expensive monuments alone, for the moimsiient'. h.ive no real 
adstence, and eaimot even hr rxplaiiird. ap.uf fiotu the sur¬ 
rounding streets and hou'-in, ihop’. atid g.odeni and fa* lories. 
The spires and tower* and gahlr-i <4 a mrtli.i'nd t<avu make one 
indivisible outline. l‘hr Mrnait'i in. e luLue ji meautngle*! 
without the park and the .oemjr, I hr g.o.iank, the imoke- 
stack, the tenement, and the amhiguoit-i neu-trieM|ur layade 
make just as signihrant an normhle. 'I hr monument may 
symbolize or inieitHtly the wholr, hut ir.diu lie-, in tlie vrrnac- 
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iilur. 'i’ho si(.l<'-strtTts ol Liiht'ck oi' Florence, built by nobody 
knows whom, art' just us important as an indication of the 
([uality of the eivili/ation wliich once reigned there, as the 
Marienkirche or tlie (’.atliedral. 

iViul it has het'u the opportunity, and often the conscious 
purpose, ol'mtHiern housing in Hurope to establish a new vernac¬ 
ular tt> replace the chaotic and ugly old one. It was a move¬ 
ment t<jw;ird a new kiml tif t>rtl<*r in human environment. The 
fact that it htis proceeded by instinct rather than by volition, 
from the small things up rather than from the big things down, 
luus he<'n the mark both of its vitality and its precariousness. 
For, at least in the countries immediately under discussion, 
there wa.s no ehang<* in the larger framework of society corre- 
.sjKnuling in any degree tts the revolutionary change in form 
ami method tti'htmsr-prtHluetion. The phumens and architects 
coultl build houses and neighborhoods whieh abolished the 
distim'tion between eheap and exiiensive, hetwe(m my better 
and your w<irse. They coultl premise leisure and sun ami air, 
and fitnns suited to tuaterials anti teehnicpu'.s and functions. 
Atitl the prtiple who Uvetl in the new housing et)uld lind all 
this exat tly to their t.iste. But. to provide only one partial 
e.xample of the tontratliiiion, what the urrhiteet was planning 
tor as fruithil leisure in ids wtirhl tvithin a world dt'seended 
iinully in the shape ot'ndsfrahle tmempUiyment. From another 
aspect, while the an hitec t and the engineer were setting up 
methotb am! designing tbrms to acetmimotlute great techno¬ 
logical adv.inces, governments were fust being pushed into 
the jawition of combating any further progress in maehim; 
protluction. But it would he dillicull to dispose of .several 
nulliun houses as mere visionary Ut<ipiunism. There they are: 
perhaps the new veruat iilar is right and the monuments wrong! 
On the «>thei luind, tl>e tat t that the movement was not hn- 
pttsed tittm alatve as a »t<nst itnis jadicy, ami did not follow 
in llie wake of a vast puiitit a! tevolution, meant that there wa.s 
n<* danger of a f<K« smitten tir tlit tan trial crystallbation of this 
new vesnai ulat. Titere w.is ample rtatm for experiment and, 
siiiiT the Itteak with the nineteenth century was so eomplete, 
ttirre was great neeti tor sut h experiment. 'Fhe national housing 
jadifies prttvhlrti the jneans and the opjHtrtimity, usually they 
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also provided certain minimum staml.irds, hut tlicy dul not 
often provide any predij^ested picture oi what the le.d nature 
of the new housing vernacular miyju 1 h . 

There is no need for detailed iUm, iipijon uf the t\pu al forms 
and archimetural treattnent practiced iti \ariou. se. tious ..f 
Europe since the war; they are iliu'itrated at tin* luuk 4»t this 
book. Here merely the general distimtiom! in puim of\h*w, 
which resulted in great diilerences of hum. ntay he suggested. 


Reworking m Old 'I tmlilhm 

With the exception of s«tme of the eatlv wmk in I't.mte and 
Belgium, there is no new housing in Faiiop.* whi. h !«ea«s even 
a superficial resemhUmee to the general run of mlum . ..trasut - 
tiwi in the nineteenth I'eutmy. I tn'ie .ue tew eim< racks, no 
false frunt.s, no cast-iron rntahl.uuir i, vetv little -aihnrhan 
fancy husiuess. Materials aie oidin.niK useti with a digiee 
of honesty, and ornament h redm ed to .t degirr ot iimpluity. 

But in matty eountries the new huioe^i ate not motietn in 
the sense of being innovaiion'i in thun oi matetial, I luougitout 
England, and very widely in Hollaml and Si .imlinavia, the 
old cottage vernai ular, hot situe .i hundied vr.it’i ago exiept 
in remote rural regions, w.ts levived and -.iiiiplihed foi its new 
purpose. And iti Holkind and iJfjnii.uk patli' ul.ulv, whether 
one personally happeiti to pn-Sn th»- » otri. iou.lv modriu work 
or not, one must adtnit that the tr.idiiion.tlia > have hern evtia- 
ordinarily snceesstid. .\t hesl, vvith their !mr hu« k uatis- 
manship, their Uu k of all sputiott'. otmunrnt, .nid ilscir tle.m, 
iraperstinal lines, they ate tar ttt>ar dnnt tixu.d’ .md le.dly 
modern than nuieh <tf the luita* e nj»a|r-iui‘.m iti i tauie atid 
Austria. In The H.tgne, and in lomr oi the iLmi li apaitmmt- 
hloeks, this process tifsimplifu ation hai pro* rrded rvm iaithn*, 
Large window-areas Tiailition.d in HoJl.iial in anv (.ra*, with 
large panes ofgl.ea, and a dialiin toi ‘ho-.danv' up’ good hoti- 
zoiital lines in the inteir-.li ol ipwiianr i-i ot po-oinn-;, ihat- 
aeterize the best woik. One gie.a rr.rion !hi the Htili h ‘utue'ii 
is the fact that the ideal iv a ♦ for ,tnd diguitied tiihan nrighhoi. 
li(X)d, ofmueli the same genet al > hata« tri .r. ilir t .iinp.u t village 
in which the cottage type «»rigin.iirtt. Siirriv .ts w#-}! as liousrv 
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are iiftcti of iirick, aucl the planting is formal rather than 
pictun-s(iue. 

The English e<»ttages, on the other hand, in their looser and 
more se.utered arrang<'nienl (altlumgh representing a higher 
sttmdard ofsp.ie<' per family), are not nearly as elfectivc. The 
houses themselv<'s are m<»re 'individualiwd,’ with varying 
gables ami bniken roof-lines, ami, sneh is the irony of these 
matters, the result is far more monotonous. A short straight 
street with well-desigtietl and uiuliffenaitialed row houses is 
an arehiteetural unit, but the moment you try to mass-produce 
’indivitlual’ house's, no matt<-r how you vary the units, there 
is .H«tmething repetitious and fake about the restdt. 'I'his 
eritiei.sm <iors tint wholly apply, however, to the be.st English 
work paitif ularlv to lei tain sections of Welwyn, Nottingham, 
Wiuehester, and .secet'al other towns. It is when one comes to 
the \ety huge de\eIopinrnt'). partiiatlarly that of the London 
tloumil at Hn onttee, that one is most eojiseious that the two- 
story bii» k Hfitae.r of tiaditiotial design is ju<t tin sidequsite tdl- 
puipoie loim tot modetti htaidtup There will be twenty-five 
llioii.saiul houa-i in lieiontire, .unl th.it is just too great astruiu 
tat the i .ip.it ity lot intojm.d *haim of a semi-rural eotlage. 

AtM'fhrj tiadifioti has beejt irvisetl, however, in some of the 
wm k itt Sweden and Not way .uul also in (lermany and AuHtria: 
a iiiutlt siinpliiieti Setatin of wh.if may be railed !;ite Baro([ne, 
.tUhough its only < lUit e .-.ion to the t lasT , ttrnamentul or other¬ 
wise, t. little ntoK than an etuph.etis on symmetry, 

'Iht' Rtimtintii Stmh'ifh 

Thete w.i'i a sttoiig tentlna y ammig the various groups ttf 
r.uiy evpi-iutieniei tioiti A»t Nouveau to Expressinnism, to 
trr.it .t biiildme a; i! it wrte a phe.tit m.eo, to be modeled like 
a pine oj ulpiute. 'I tie p.04bi!i(tr’, otlried by eonerete eon- 
arm lion trnipte,! them to t.ntia'W .md tmts tit June ritther than 
t'.uion.di/aiion .a Minphli* .uion of the building ptoeess, Eor- 
nmatrly, howrt.ri. thrtr Was not .1 gre.tl de.tl itf leeway fiir the 
phiHti* iitiagtioitton lit tlit* d* sitpt t*1 Itiw s ost houHUig, ()nly m 
} it tihttitl , Vvhete itot t otit It'Jt ItiSt |t' 's,‘i lluettt lit It k WUS US<*d, ,Uui 
wheir the itiosenii'Ut was tiutipnetl by olbt'r tnllueutes, thd 
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the exuberant romantics leave any noteworthy mark on the 
new housing. The Arts and Cratls M<n-ement, derived from 
Morris, but carried into much freslier hekis by tlu* I)ut( hnu*u 
Cuypers and Berlagc, prepanal the way. And_ Frank Lloyd 
Wright, a romantic through and through, but with a profound 
sense of the nature and tise ot lualeriaLs aiul ot the tat t that a 
house is a house and not a solid piece ttfclay, hatl a very wide 
influence in Holland from abmit t<)U> tmwanl. The result was 
the Amsterdam School, whose many blocks ttt workets houses 
and other buildings have a certain {Ktsitivt* charm .mtl tjccasuin- 
ally a quality even better than that, in spite of th<‘ curved and 
waving bricks. There is a kind of gootl-uatured and exaggerated 
humor about the work of Dc Klerk, as authentically Dutch as a 
Brouwer, which is not to he found in the neurotic meaiidcrings 
of Art Nouveau, But their leader Herlage, like the iiiiti.ttor of 
Art Nouveau, Van de \'eUle, .st»on prt»grcsscd t<t better things, 
and left the more extreme romantics well behiml them. 

Some of the Viennese apartments cati ah» be put in the 
romantic categtiry, largely because their moderiusm seems 
occasionally to hasx*, been applkal afterwaixl, to *'re,ite a monu¬ 
mental efiect, instead of being <leriv<*d horn any fmulamentally 
fresh attitude toward the building itselt Ihe .iisuretl light 
touch of the Josef Holfmann School c.m still .tsionally be 
discerned, even if the straightka'ward »iariiy of that tither early 
Viennese modernist, Adolph Lous, is usually absent. 

^Functionalism': A Positive Sttitement 

In spite of their not infrequent ilogmatism, the highly 
diverse group of architects wlut may Ijc thus lumped t«»grther 
produced most of what is |K*sitive and fiuitful, either acntally 
or potentially, in lh<! field of contnnjMu.u y ar« hitei ture. In the 
first place, tliey not merely ac« ept the < ttniempoistiy workl 
and the conditions of motlmt Inutding and lii.imt. but they 
ajim them. If we are to use the m.nhine, if we .ue i«» have 
planned hou.ses ami cities, designet! ptiutaiily for unr aiul ih4 
for conspicuous waste, if we are to t.ike athantagr <if new 
materials, then we must first get »kl t»f all »»ur preiom eptioiw 
as to what a building ikould kaik like: fi*r the new ctintfititttis 
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(and, mort' subtly, our own turn of mind which resulted in the 
machines ami the d('sirt' to ‘plan’) determine entirely new forms. 
No one would any loufier endetivor to make an automobile 
look lik<‘ a gild<al I'oyal coach, nor a steamship like a schooner: 
it is just its great an anachronism to attempt to make a modern 
house imitate a 'riuhtr cottage or a Renaissance pavilion. 

If we use the machine tt» simulate a handicraft product, all 
we get is a vulgar tni\esty. Ami it is because wc did that for 
so long that th<‘ ‘machine’ fell into disrepute as a tool in the 
making of eu\,ir(»muent. But the machine can create its own 
kiml of aesthetic an<l formal satisfaction. Economy of means is 
the v«'ry .stml of art, iind the nutchine, used on its own terms, 
can dram.iti/«- that economy as can no other tool. And indeed, 
as Mumfoi'd h.is said, that is just what the functionalists have 
<lone with regard t<t the whole matter of modern housing: they 
hav(‘ made a pttsttive \iitue out ttf the necessity for economy. 

Hut this is no petty, peimy-sera[)ing economy practiced by 
the moilern att!ule<ts, nor is the result a rigid and mechan¬ 
ical .stamhudi/ation. For the ‘hmeiion.s’ which they recognize, 
and pl.ui for ate far mtue titmplex tluui the mere matter of 
shelter. All thi*se i(<an.n of a ‘minimum hou.sing standard’ which 
we sketche<i out in a prei editig i haitter, and in addition all 
the special tierd-i of npeual groups, are the e.ssential materials 
of their tle*4gns. And it in het atise tlu'y jut all e.ssential, and 
retptire huid-pluuiing and julministnuive control and non- 

•spet ulativr entet pt ine ipiite as mui h - ev<*n more -.than they 

need the m.u hitje it'.elf, liua the 'prefabricated house,’ now 
tausing .i cetiaiii .imouttt of excitement in America, is no 
solution, For the itnliuiiual hotrie is not the riglit unit: it is 
too luge .uit! Munplex for ;i imit of st.uulardizatitm and it is 
t»(o nm.dl .uid im ompletr for .t tmil of planning. A good modern 
bonne ( amnit be de«)ignril, pl.innrtl, built, or jtulged tipjirt from 
its muin.il envii<u(!uent ami also its neighbtirhood. 'Fherc is 
no use in buddita' wide windows if the tmly tnitlook is a back 
alley ot .otueonr rl .r' 1 wide witidow. 'Fhere is no nse in creating 
an intprt ioual iilioiu, nuited to the t otwtrmiion ami design of a 
luge gtotip, if tiir house will have to < tunprte, as merely one 
mole ‘Style,* with a sttert ftill of 'Futlor ami Ifaliiin villas, 

Itt ati .tgr of Mi liiiej tm.il rxprtimrnt like the past ten years, 
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however, one must admit that it is not always possihlc so to 
judge a new building. And y<-t, whotlu-i- it is eoiuph-to or in¬ 
complete, consciously revolutionary or merely aceiclental, one 
cannot help looking at it from the point of view of the possi¬ 
bilities it presents lor a real \'erna<'uhu, lot «i tivih/tx! notm 
of building. This fact often makes a building which happens 
to be good or better than ax-erage in iisi’lf not nt>arly as inter¬ 
esting or important as some other huihling, part ol which may 
be downright bad. This is why the I'anpire St;ite Building and 
Radio City, although both are lumdh-d with rather better 
‘taste’ than the average skyscraper, are not halt as important, 
in the development <if moch*rn ur<"hiteetme, as the Stunett 
Lehigh Building, although tin* latter has one <.f the worst 
‘architected’ fa<,’ades ol recent years. l'<ir the lattt'f, wttli its 
cantilevered lloors an<l solid hank of windows, n<»t to mention 
its ingenious facilities for the loading untl ilisirilmtion <if gtiods, 
presents what is ess«*utial}y a new urchil<*ctural idituu anti a 
new technical possibility. 

There were many signs t>f the n<*w movement well before the 
war. Architects were beginning to reali/.i' that the engineers 
had got ahead of them, and that some of the faett tries atul hritlges 
and grain elevators hail more integral beauty than almost any¬ 
thing else built in the nineteenth century. Architei tnre, instead 
of being the ‘master’ art, had declined to the rank of pastry¬ 
cook luxury. At the (lologne KxhihUion of sexeral of 

the younger German architects had already pretty well i laiilied 
thinr point of view, 'fhe De StijI group in Holland, itu huling 
Van Doesburg and Oud, went somewiiat larfher iti the same 
direction, with {KThaps more direct infhience from the I'uhist 
painters. But it was not until Le (rfulnisirr’s hounr was Imilt 
for the Exprit Mouvmu group at th<; Baris Kspiwition of pigf, (hat 
the movement really got under way. 

Lc'Corbusier himself, ulthougli he < oiiird the phtase, *l'he 
house is a machine lc>r living iti,’ has remaiited tau" *»! the more 
romantic and ‘a'sthetic’ functionalists. Itr Germatty, and re¬ 
cently in almost every other ccninlry oti the < lotuiticnt, there 
has been a whole school t*f anhiteds devotetl to Du Xriu 
Sachlicfikeit (‘the new objectivity,’ or ‘the new leali^iii’^ Attd as 
many of these men have hud the opportunity to apply their 
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itlcas to laftvc-.st'al<‘ housing projects, their influence has been 
very great. Tiie Bauhaus St-hool, established in Dessau by Gro¬ 
pius, and la(<-ly tlu’: rnteruatu)nal Housing Congress with 
lu'ad([uart<-rs in Frankfurt and Zttrich, have provided centers 
of education and infonuation. At their most dogmatic, these 
architects Indieve only in ‘pure engineering,’ in using the best 
technical means available to provide suitable facilities for all 
the varutus human functions. A satisfactory architecture would 
result inendy from t<‘chnu‘jil forthrighttu'ss and scientific, or¬ 
derly [danniug. And a.s a matter of fact, the general acceptance 
of orientation as a planning factor, and the development of 
the German HU{»er-bl«H'k, may be credited to the work 

of the stU’Mkh an liiteet.s. 

But their best work is more than good engineering, never¬ 
theless. And i an fliere be, after all, any .such thing as ‘pure 
cuginccring’ in architecture? 'There is always a choice, no 
niattcr how rigid the eeonomie.s or how dose the demands of 
use. ‘Tlteie are a hundred ways to turn a balcony, many of 
them etpiaily good sfnuturally ami funetionally. But some 
are satisfac tory ti» the eye ami .some are not. If we do not apply 
any surtiue ornaniejit to a jiiudern building, it is not hectmse 
of any tlieolognal adherenee to pure engineering, hut because 
we happen ihu'itlv to enjoy the more dynamic idiom of inler- 
.seding ptatses atul smooth impersonal surfaees. Obviously 
sm h ati idiom is based on strut ttiral tet hnkpie, and must never 
deny either the nmsttm tion or tlte use, but there Ls an art to 

it neveithelevi. 

I'rofevior .St hiimat her, long the heatl of all the hou.sing and 
city-plannitig in Hamburg, wrote: 

‘If lotlay we ♦iiutojui tt» the exciting vibrations which run 
tlirtntgh «tm time, pm rive dynamie sttfipensc in arehiteeture 
to he mote in liaiinony with <»ni’*telves than .stiitie, soothing 
(jualities; it ue air itiilurncetl aiiotdingly to exjiress ourselves 
more eanilv iti t < .litHrt play ttf redilineur nuwses; if we are 
tm lined to empb.ra/e whatecer the subjugatkm of statics 
biingi out thru ibne tlous tltrough the medium of ereatiou 
(!Uo aulnfeitme <.ouirtfu»tg width has not evolved from 
inmtion atul . oti a»ui but htun the spiritual rhythms ol 
the t realm.' 


aai 


elements of modern housing 

Perhaps there have always been two csseutiully difierent 
kinds of attitude toward a building. I'o one gToup td* people a 
house is a necessary evil, which should be designed in so f.u as 
possible to melt into its background. Broken lines anti surfaces, 
‘textures,’ the avoidance of everything rectilineal, ate the means 
employed. But the other group likes a house tu such, ami make.s 
it bold and positive, a statement of house-ne.ss. 'I’he demarca¬ 
tion between the man-made world and the workl of nature is 
sharply drawn. And if the more urbane ami orth'ily modem 
housing belongs to the latter class, so do the white“p»uuted New 
England villages. 


Internationalism versus ^HeimatarthiU'ktur': the Pah ties of Style 

The modern architects have been working on a .set of first 
principles — human requirements, materials, t<-chnuiue.s - ■ 
which traverse national boundaries. result.s would, of 

course, vary to a considerable ilegree due to local conditions 
and special needs, but the ba.si.s was as international a.s that of 
thirteenth-century church architecture. 

From the beginning, particularly in Germany, there were 
tremendous battles bel^veen the more radical architects and 
the old school, battles over minute points wlin h yet appeared 
to implicate the entire social and jKilitUal worhl. this in 
spite of the fact that there has been very little strictly traditional 
architecture in Germany since the war; tiir the work of .such 
conservatives as Hchmitthenm;r, Tessenow, ami He.stehneyer 
would be called ‘modern’ in America or Knglaml. But the 
battle wa.s a real one, even though it seemed for a time to rage 
over little more than the matter of flat UKits versus peaket! ones, 
and even ihougii tlierc » little visible difference other than the 
roofs between the neat white row.s of‘eoiwetwative’ Nuremherg 
and the neat white rows of ‘radieal’ Frankfurt, 

Finally the whole argument was carrietl u\er int(» |«tlith‘S. 
The National Hoeialist.s early fulminateil against the ‘inter¬ 
nationalism,’ the, ‘betrayal of Teutonic cullure,’ the h'ultur- 
bolschewismus of the modern airhitetw. No thaent German, 
they said, would live untler a flat roof. Ami .s<> the moderns 
are now entirely out of favor (if not out t>f the country), and 
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what a Swiss critic calls the Fingerspitzengefuhl architects are 
tiesigning the few houses now being built. 

But the polities of arehiteeturc are not quite so simple as this 
might make them appear. For, having already greatly influenced 
the new work in Se;indina\-ia tind France and Switzerland, 
the (lerman functioimlists' ideas are now beginning to make 
themselves felt even in Italy, with the direct encouragement 
of Mussiolini. 

And, on tlu- other hand, this Kulturholscheunsmiis has not 
been faring so w<‘ll, on the whole, in Russia. Many German 
arehiteets itav(‘ worked in tlu‘ Soviet Union (particularly 
Ernst .May, responsibh* I'or the major part of the work at Frank¬ 
furt, and ilannes Nb'yer, one of the left-wing engineering 
arehitc<'ts), but ollicially, tliere is considerable disapproval of 
what they < ail 'eorlmsierism.' In jiart this is an entirely healthy 
n-action against the dognuis of those German theorists who 
tended to rediuT lutidern housing technitiue to a single ‘per¬ 
fect’ .s<ilution, applicable in all ca.ses. Mechanical diagrams are 
a mere travesty of real ’fuiu tionaiism,’ tind it is all to the good 
if the Ru.Hsians are t boosing to make their own experiments and 
their own mistakes. Hut if Rome and Nttpoleon (as threatened) 
are to provide tlie only approved mocU'ls for .Soviet workers’ 
eitie.s, that will be <|uite a dill'en'nt luiitter, and one which will 
supply curious tiuKi for thought among the radicttls, architects 
and otherwi'ic, in (tiher ecnmtri<*s. At {trestmt, however, 
.‘Vinerican arehilet ts who luna- wstrked itt Ru.ssiti n*port that the 
(la.ssieist.H have little inliueiue in practice, and that all signs 
point toward gie.it lutnre achievements in modern planning 
and tiKtderti an hite< tiirc. Imleetl, there seems on the whole to 
he more leew.iy fitr free an hiteettual experiment in Rtussia to¬ 
day than in .iity other i ouutry. 


vni. ECONOMICS AND ECONOIVlIES 


It wotTi,0 be quite fruitless, even if it were possible, to make 
any exhaustive or detailed cost analysis in a survt-y like the 
present one. Conditions and m<‘tho<ls (*f atcountitift vary from 
one country to another, and the abnormal monetary .sitmition 
since the war makes it impossibh- in matiy ease.s to eompar<* 
figures from one year to tin; lu'xt c-ven in the .same hicality. 
Moreover, the transition of housing from a sp<H'ulath e lmsines.H, 
operated solely for a maximum of immediali' private profit, 
to a long-time public investment uiuh-rtaking, recogni/ed a,s of 
essential public utility uiul planned atni controlleii as sia'fi 
all of this within tlujroughly capitalist States has naturally 
been accompanied by many cotnplii ations ami cmilra- 
dictions. 

I’hc mo.st obvioius impmse is the fact that, with tlie tawv plan¬ 
ning method .set up on ternrs of efiu ient ()roduelioi), mainten¬ 
ance, and use, and with minimum .staudanls of quality tleeuled 
upon from the point of view of {uihlie health, < tuivenienee, ami 
long-time real economy, it is invariably finmd that the low’er- 
incomc groups cannot pay an Vcf»nomie’ rent llir sm h it dwell¬ 
ing even when State funds are .sitiqilied at cost. 'Dus Is tin 
axiom of the capitalist wtirld, true in iquq and «tonbly true in 
^^934 with an (‘nonnous .s<‘etion of the popuiatioji without any 
income at all. It is true of fairly stable countiieH with low 
interest rates, like Holland and Swif/eilaml. It is irtte <4 
e.ountri(» with relatively high wage-hwrH, lik<‘ Swit/etiaml ami 
the United Htattss ami Sweden. It is tute <4 (Jerm.uty, where 
the cost of raw land fur housing has beon redm ed to an aliiuwt 
negligible quantity. And it w<nih! still be ttue even it let Imo- 
logical progress sndtlenly halvetl the to il of jiiotlm ing the 
structural shell. For the linst eflri t »4 fn o.ry tabih ation touhi 
hardly be anything hut inereased nnempltiyment; anti the long 
effect under pre.sent condithins wotthl ahmtst ceit.iinlv be a 
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general lowering of wages. Every nation, then, has had but a 
single choice, if it intended to make any decent dwellings 
available to the average working-class family: raise real wages 
or grant some sort of outright subsidy to cover the spread. 
The latter was chosen, not by any means because it was the 
better way, but because it appeared to be the only feasible one 
at the moment. Forms of subsidy employed arc described 
elsewhere. Not all subsidies, however, are wage-subsidies. In 
slum-clearance schemes, such as those in Holland and England 
and the various projects now pending in America, the enormous 
gap between an ‘economic’ rent and the rent which people 
can pay is almost entirely due to the exorbitant cost of 
the land. Most of the subsidy in such cases, therefore, is a 
direct grant in aid of the owners of slum property and 
should be honestly chalked up as such, and not as a cost of 
‘modern housing.’ 

There is another and subtler form of subsidy wliicli should 
not be considered as primarily a housing cost. In Vienna, and to 
a certain extent in many other countries, rent-levels in public 
housing were kept very low not in order to raise real wages, but 
in order to make it possible for export industries to pay lower 
money wages than tliey could otherwise have done. In such 
c'ases the subsidy is largely a grant in aid of industry, and 
not of workers. Dr. Meyer Schapiro finds this policy nothing 
more nor less than governmental ‘company housing’ and, on 
economic grouiuls at least, there is considerable truth in the 
analogy. 

In any case subsidies arc expedients, rcsortcrl to only be¬ 
cause of the inefiicacy of our distributive systems. There are, 
however, two essential features ol' the economy of modern 
housing, as contrasted with a typical nineteenth-century or po.st- 
war American set-up, about which somdhing more definite 
can be indicated. Without cheap land and cluvip money, the 
entire i)lannii)g method and the new housing standards are 
(juite im[)ossible of achievement. And vice versa, the ])ossi- 
bility of reducing the cost ol'land and money rests on the new 
method. Primarily, it is a matter of taking the whole housing 
operation out of the sijeculalive market, and thereby not only 
improving the long-time quality of the [)roduct, but puncturing 
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inflated speculation land-prices atul the prohil>itiv(' costs of 
speculative financial methods. For tlu' unit e(>.st of ch'velopt'd 
land is the most important single factor of original i-ost in 
determining the amenity of a housing project. And the cost 
of money is the most substantial itcan among the variabh's 
which determine the rental scale. 

Briefly, one may show what the new approach ha.s meant to 
post-war housing economy in Europe by two items. In America 
the cost of developed land ordinarily come.s to ;it h'ast twenty- 
five per cent of the totsil cost. In Fiurope, with f.ir greater 
amenity and, in the cause of apartments, much less dimsity, site 
costs per dwelling unit ;ire idnujst invariably under fifteen 
per cent of the whole and in Englatid and t»ertn:uiy are 
usually nearer ten jxt cent. Mcsrectver, various hidden 
factors widen this breaeh. High density in America often 
means cxpeiusivc building type's without any pro{iortionate 
increase in interior amenity. And in most Eungiean ecjuntric's 
the emtire cost of pavemc'nt and sc'weis is isieludc'd in the 
original figure, instead of being partly levied later in the 
form of taxes. 

The cliflerenee betwevn {xist-war Emnpeait and {tost-war 
American methods of fmanec* may be statf'd even more briefly. 
Presuming the same total initial ettst per dwelling unit, the 
‘economic’ rent (that is, beliire any subsi«lies are suidraeted) 
throughout mo.st of Eurojie would be Just about half what it 
would be in an average spc'eulative set-up in Americ a. That, 
is, a dwelling which ecust four thousand dollars, let us say, to 
build, would have to rent fcir at least iilty dollars a nmnth in 
ordinary praetire in America iiirtrly to repay its «*l)lig.iiion.s 
and provide for upkeep, while in Euiopr the same unit eo.sl 
would usually be eovcTcd by a twrtny-Itve- to thii ty-doliar retd. 
In the next (>ages, figure.s to this eflei t will Ijc pieseutc'd in 
more deguil. 

W/^ Land (Josts are /.ow 

Outside, of the very imjHirtant e* c<nomie> in street attd cttilify 
layout, which have bt'cn mentioned in other section;, the planned 
largc-st;ak community hoiwing methcal <»b\itmsly makes il 
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possible to reduce the cost of raw land itself. Land can be 
taken straight from agricultural use and devoted immediately 
to its fullest use as residential development, eliminating all the 
wasteful intervening operations of subdivision of lots, sale and 
resale, mounting taxes for unused services, and inflated hopes 
of high density. 

But how can the new method actually be established in place 
of the old wasteful one? How can the speculative interim be 
cut out of the housing operation? 

Obviously, the simplest way is the revolutionary one: forcible 
public confiscation of all private property and thus the total 
elimination of the ‘real-estate interest.’ But the experience of 
Europe shows that many of the worst features of land specula¬ 
tion can be prevented by less direct means and without con¬ 
fiscation. Two things are absolutely essential. Municipal 
governments must be imbued with intelligent, far-seeing, and 
really ‘enlightened’ self-interest, and they must have the power 
to regulate location and standards of new construction and to 
purchase large areas of land as they see fit. 

The experience of the city of Berlin, while in no way excep¬ 
tional, provides one of the most interesting examples of the place 
of a strong municipal land policy in the economy of modern 
housing. Straight up to 1914, land-speculation around Berlin 
was more extreme than in any other large continental city, 
and almost as bad as in an American boom town. A survey 
made just before the war showed that in eight surrounding 
districts more or less ‘ripe’ for small dwellings, the average cost 
of developed land ranged from ®r.Bo to $3.25 per square foot: 
a price which made the ere<-tiou of tall, congested, ‘rent- 
barracks’ absolutely unavoidable. But the State and city- 
aided housing developments which have been constructed 
since I92(), all of them very open and spacious, figure site costs at 
from $.25 to $.30 a .scjuarc foot! Nine tenths of the potential 
specuhUive ‘value’ was wiped out, and thus good housing and 
modern planning were, made possible. Much the same contrast 
is true of all the other (Je.rman cities. And it was accomplished 
without direct confiscation. How? 

Berlin had been preparing, gradually, for a generation, for a 
frontal attac;k on the problem of inflated land-prices. The city 
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had bought large areas of IuikI surnmiuling the tuwu, for 
sewage farms, for munieifial forests, for reer<*atiou, utul for 
potential housing-sites. I’repanit ioius were under way for 
enforcing a much more liberal .standard of amenity and space 
in new housing, and for a new -/.oning plan. I hcm came the 
opportunity. Xhere was no building (hiring the wat, and almost 
none, either private or public, until after the inflation. Land- 
prices had therefore taken a tnauendous drop. And, in effect, 
what the municipal government did was to free/.e them at the 
low level. A new building plan was put into etfeet, making it 
forever impossible to build congested dwellings of the old type 
even in the old districts, and enforcing completely 'open’ plan¬ 
ning in all outlying airas. And the city iist'lf bought 11(1 ten 
thousand acres of raw agrietiUural land at about two thousand 
dollars an acre, nuieh of which was de.slined to be used directly 
for new housing. At pre.sent, Berlin owns one tliitel of its 
interior area (about .seventy-eight tlious.md acres) atul se\enty 
thousand more acres outside, which litrm a partial green belt. 
Almost none of the land tl>r new housing wa,s obtaiiu'd by eou- 
demnation, ;md, indeed, exiiropriation l.iws are ratherfun- 
servative and dillicult to work in Berlin. Where munitipal 
land is used for co-operative or other setni-piivate limited- 
dividend housing, it is rarely if ever .sold outright, but is lea-sed 
cheaply for a long term. This iu itself gives the i ity«otisiderable 
control over standards of (h^velopmetit. 

Th<; general policies of most (Jentian, Duti h, and .Se.itulina- 
vian towns are nmeh the same. And the sittul.ir at hieveinents 
of many English local authorities, altluHigh not by any tneans 
on .such a large scale, are perhaps even more lemarkahle. ‘I hey 
had even le.s8 traditkui oflantl-purt ha.se ttr ttiutiol th.tn nutst 
American cities, and yet ever since the war tnany t*f them have 
been buying u{) large estates a.s they bet ame available, irt the 
case of London and Manchester and l.iverptHil, large enough 
for complete .satellite towns. 

W/^ Rents are Low in Relation to (lasts 

As will be .seen hiter in tyfiieal set-u|W, the prim ipal rea.son 
for the fact that the ‘eeonomit;’ retttrn netessary <*ti a given 



















GOOD HOUSES ARE CHEAPER THAN BAD ONES 



ONLY 1 OUT OF 3 FAMILIES 

CAN AFFORD THIS MINIMUM HOUSE 


the cost of this house can be reduced by: 


1 LARCJvSCALK DI.ANNINO.5^* 

KfUucoscoat of stivots, utllllU's, flnandn}}. Incivuscs ivmounf of 

oivn fjn't-n jipacc. Improves quality of arehlteetural cics4*n by 
adapting, lot size to h<»ua<j and block slxc to terrain. 

2 MASS-PHcnJUCTION. .10^^ 

Reduces cost of materials and labor by sImpHfleatlon of manufac- 

turln.t; prcuvfeaui aiul unltlisatlon of parts. 

3 REDUCTION OF FINANCIAL CIIAHGKS. IS%* 

By: 


(;0 LIMITED DIVIDENDS. Voluntary Investment at lower 
rate:* than those for speculative houslnj-;. 

(b) STATE LOANS on appitivn-d houslnif at low rale of 
Interest with hmipterm ainortlaallon, 

“A raduethm in intereat would mean mi H‘/il roduethm In rental.’’t 

4 COMMUNITY CONTROL OF LAND USE. 

Prevents future speculation In land-values thereby fjuardlng 
anainst high taxes, congeatlon and blighted areas. 

RESULTING REDUCTION IN CO.ST. 35%'“ 

CORRESPONDINGLY *“ SOCIAL. ECONOMIC AND 

AES'niETIC VALUE IS RAISED.. . i > 

Note • Semree; Hepoi t of th« (ttirnmUteo on L»rjj;e Hc'al«i 
OperutitKiM, the I'restdmil'fi Oontorenee on tlorno Ownor-’ 
tth'U. 

* Fercentnjjeo nre npiirotlmnto ndaptutlons by Mr.IIonry 
WrlKbt of tb<m« prliUed (n tlio Report, 
t l*np,'0 tih of the Uepitrt. 

Experimeuts iu America with each of these factors 
separately prove .. .that all four must be used together 


THEN GOOD HOUSES COULD BE AFFORDED BY 
2 OUT OF 3 FAMILIES 



N(*w liDuses iu Anu-rifu during tlu‘ past decades have reaclieo 
only th<^ uppt'r third ineonu'-grtaip. With adeciuate planning 
and nuKlern non-speeulative mtuhotls of huanre, most of the 
middle third might be reached. For the under-paid and those 
with no int*ome at all tluTe must be either hightug regular 
wagf's, or a tlirecT housing subsidy. (This chart was prepared 
by the author Ibr the traveling exhibit ion orModern Architecture 
or the Museum orMoflern Art, New York.) 
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investment in European housing, and therefore the rent, is so 
much lower than in tiie case ofAim-rican private enterprise', is 
a matter of cheap money. Most of this moiu'v iias <'onie from 
official or semi-ofheial agencies. Anti lu're again the close anti 
necessitous relationship bclwt'cn the new lunising methotls anti 
the new means is obvious. I’he Public Works Loan Btiard ttf 
England, for instance, could nt)t lentl money at ftmr ami t)ne- 
half per cent on the type of lutusing which, due to obvious 
speculative risks, has to pay six per cent in the open market 
plus very heavy disetmuts. 'I'lu' high cost of linaneiug in 
ordinary speculative develoi)mt'nts is not diu' to ex{>loitatit)n 
on the part of the lender luilf a.s much as to the essential risk 
of the enterprise. In the stime way, the Board coultl not make 
its loans repayable by a sixty-year sinking funtl, amounting to 
three tenths per cent per year, instead of the usual two or three 
per cent amortization rate in the privat<‘ market, unless tlu're 
were fair assurance that the hous<‘.s wouUl still b<' habitable ami 
‘standard’ in all important respects after half ;i century. I’here- 
fore, sound planning ami construction, permanent amenities, 
and the insurance against blight which only large-scale opera¬ 
tions can give, were impt'rative. In po.st-inflatioa (jermany, 
where money was exceedingly scitree anti expetisive and where 
most of the [)ublic housing funds had to be raise<t by tax.ition, 
the low rate on thest; loans was even more vital. 

Other items in the rent schedule, whit h are relatively lower 
in European housing than in ordinary American jir.ictice, nmy 
be explained partly by the new method tutd jiarily by tlifferent 
habits. The small vacancy item is iiuide jKmsible, ttf etmi'sc, 
because these dwellings are ordinarily fltr people who liave 
never before b(;en ahh; to afford new httusing anti beeaiwe of 
the great shortage of any kiml ttf dwelling in hiw rental cate¬ 
gories. The lower cost of muinten:mt:e ami atiminlstratittn i.s 
largely because tht're art; fi'wer expensive servit e.s - - tut ele¬ 
vators, no doormen, and ttnly tteeasittnal eeutral heating and 
hot water. (Where the latt<;r are suppUeil, tfiey iwiially 
mean a small separate charge, as do mtist ttther communal 
facilities.) 

Outside of England, the tax item is ordinarily much lower 
in proportion to rent than it is in America, 'I'his is occasitinally 
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due to remission of building-taxes on new low-cost dwellings, but 
not always; for most Continental cities derive a far greater 
share of their resources from income, luxury, and business 
taxes than from real estate. This is, as a matter of fact, of para¬ 
mount importance in a much wider connection. Most German 
cities, when they took the necessary measures to deflate existing 
and potential speculative land-prices, were able to do so without 
seriously deranging their own financial structures. Municipal 
governments in America, on the other hand, at present so 
inextricably dependent on those inflated ‘values’ which are the 
very cause of their ruin, will probably have to undergo com¬ 
plete economic revision before they can even begin to deal 
adequately with their ‘blighted areas.’ The traditional English 
practice of taxing rents and not assessed land-values, which 
has always been condemned by liberals as a reactionary system, 
has as a matter of fact worked out rather well in so far as post¬ 
war housing is concerned. For large pieces of land in single 
ownership were still available quite near the towns, at low 
prices, their owners never having been forced into speculative 
subdivision by high taxes. 

Typical Cost and Rent Schedules 

A SMALL HOUSE IN ENGLAND 

This is an average set-up for a minimum new house, put up 
by a local government with State and municipal aid at the end 
of 1932, as estimated by the Ministry of Health. It would be one 
of a group or row of four to six houses, in a community develop¬ 
ment similar to those illustrated at the end of tliis book, and 
planned at a density of not mon; than twelve dwellings per 
gross acre. Developed land is lua-e figured at less than ten c;ents 
a square foot. The house is two-storied and has a living-room, 
kitchen, bath, and three bedrooms, and a net dwelling area of 
seven hundred and sixty square feet. There is no central heat, 
and no basement, due rather to local habits in all houses except 
those of the wealthiest, rather than to direct paring of standards. 
An ‘unskilled’ worker can pay for it, if he is regularly em¬ 
ployed, but not if he is on a dole. The development is admin¬ 
istered directly by the local government. 
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FIRST COST 


Raw land 

873 

.e< 

4.0 

Land dcvelopme 

nt: 


Roads 

145 


Sewers 

73 

4 *. e 

Construction 

L ¥>3 


Per house, total 

$1794 



FINANCE 

National loan^ from Public Works 
Loan Board, at 4 },4 % for 60 years, 
with sinking fund to pay* C kwers 
whole cost. Annual subsidy fr<iin 

both State and local authority. 


ANNUAL RENT 

(and in iMureuitagc of Initial emt) 


Interest 

$Hi 

4- 

‘ f/ 1 1 

Upkeep (fiiaiiagraieiiL 




repiiirs, iiiiurance, and 




rent loss) 

uo 

t. 

,d7. 

Sinking fund 

5 



Taxes (at about 40 ^;;.- of 




actual rent) 


i. 


Annual costs 

bido 

V- 

1 . 1 * p 


Subddirs; 

State, S:|d per year, 
tnitl Itr4il, Sill per 
year, tor 40 years 
Ei|ualnl to bo years 40 *i.7% 
Annual rent Sllti 


A SMALL HOUSE IN AMERUIA 

In the Architectural Foruru {hr March, Mr. Ih'iiry Wrigiu 
presented a factual cost analysis of a typical American tl<iach«'d 
frame house, built by a sprsmlator for .sale, anti {inaiictal rath(*r 
more conservatively than tin; averai^e. Aetual fhtures tUj not 
offer any real basis of comparison, as (he house is somewhat 
larger than the English oiu‘, atul tf»e seale of eosts very nm< h 
higher. Annual charges in p<'r cent of first cost do, tiowever, 
offer a real indication. Obviously, it is impossible really to 
compare rentals with charges which include purchase price*. 
However, it sliould be borne in miml tfiat depret iation is s<i fast 
and certain on such a house that no InuldeT wtnild consider try¬ 
ing to rent it on an investme'tit btisis: in other wurds, the pur¬ 
chaser is left holding the bag. 


FIRST COST 

Developed lot Sibllo 

Coiistructiou 4503 bo*'; 

Carrying charges, 
iinaucing and 

sale 1317 

Total cost SySiMi im>[ 

FINANCE 

ist mortgage <if $4000 and 
10% cciuity, each at 2iid 
mortgage of $11750, amorti/icd 
iu 10 years* 


ANNUAL CIIAlflES 
laud lit |irrrriifagr of iidtLtl roiii| 


IiitrreHL i“il iiioitgage 

S'a4ci 


Iiifcrrsi and ainorli/adoii 


«nd iiMirlgagr 

:((«« 


Taxci and iiauraiici" 

t 70 


Rrpaiis 

Interest on liiwilfiicfit 

i:it* 


aitii cirprreufion 

3311 

" 0| 1 

Total iiftinnil rhargni 

ft 130 


Minus aitiairti/*#iiioii 


Net chargci 


**.;}% 





















ECONOMICS AND ECONOMIES 

Moreover, if annual charges are reckoned in proportion to 
initial real costs — that is, the actual cost of land and construc¬ 
tion, omitting the price of mortgage discounts and sales pro¬ 
motion, which do not exist in the English set-up — total annual 
expenses come to about eighteen per cent of costs, and net charges 
to thirteen per cent 


AN APARTMENT IN GERMANY 


FIRST GOST 


Raw land 

S115 

4 % 

Development 

«35 

5 % 

Construction 

2500 

91% 

Total 

$2750 

100% 

F 

■INANCE 


1 st mortgage 

from stH'ial 

insur- 


iiuce funds, $uoo at y^JJ.plus ^ 4 % 
amortization. 

Municipal niortgajj^c, $330 at 2% 
plus 

State mortgagtt out of the House 
Rent Tax at 1%, plus 1% after 5 
yt‘ars. 

lupiity, S80 at 5%. 


ANNUAL RENT 

(and in percentage of initial costs) 
Interest $100 3.6% 

Amortization 12 .4% 

(Plus $12 after 5 yrs.) 

Maintenance 3 ^ ^ • 3 % 

(Upkeep, water, ad¬ 
ministration, ixisurance, 
etc.) 

Ground tax 9 * 3 % 

(Bldg, exempt) 

Rent-loss 5 • 2% 

Annual rental $162 5 - 8% 


Miiiimum-nnital apartment in Berlin, built in 193^ ^ 

scmi-oilicial housing society with a maximum of public aid. If 
the lirst mortgage w<a'e foimd in the open market instead of 
Iron), a pultlie savings hank or social insurance funds, it would be 
about eight and on<; half j)er e(uit insteiul of seven and one hall 
per e<mt. It would l)(! dillietilt to figure the iietual amount of 
outright sttbsidy r<'pres<mt(xl here, as its form is the loan of 
public, funds at a rat<; less ihtin that the government would have 
to [)ay if it borrowtxl thtnn. Moreover, the State loans (which 
supplictl the major part of liousing aid in Genntiny) wt^rc not 
borrowed, but rais<xl by a special direct tax on old houses, and 
the.n-.forc eonstitute the nucleus of a revolving fund even at a 
very low n^turn. U’he dw<‘.lling itsell lias around six hundred and 
fifty scpiare l'<x;t net dwelling-area, and inelud<!S a living-room, 
kitchen, two htxlrooms, and a bath. It would probably be in a 
four-stoiy building, part of a large community development 
similar to tiiose illustrated, at a density of between thirty and 
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forty-five families per gross acre (inchuliug stret'ts'i. Developed 
land would figure at twenty to thirty cents a s(|uare foot. An 
average worker might have Ix-en able to [)ay for it in u);}o if he 
was regularly employed, hut he could not do .so toiluy. If there 
is central heat, it would be p:iid for septirately. 

APARTMENTS IN AMKRKIA 

The following table presents typical rental .s<‘t-up.s nece.ssary 
to give the expected minimum return on initial inve.stment, 
figured in percentage ofcapittil cost of land and huiltiings. 

(r) refers to a typical speculative develtjpment in New York 
City, built before 1929 and financed in the op<'«i market. Its 
coverage would be seventy per cent (»r more, and tin* huikling 
would be a five-story walk-up. When new, it could h«* afUirded 
only by the upper-tliird inc<sin<‘ group. 

(2) would be typical for a limited-dividend lam.siug develop¬ 
ment, built under the New York State llou.sing l,aw ttf tpati, 
with tax-exemption for twenty years on the buildings and a 
loan from an insurance company on two thirds of the cost, at 
five per cent. Intere.st onone third equity, six p<*r cent. It would 
be a four- or five-.story walk-up, covering at least fifty per cent 
of its site. A few members c»f the lower-midtlle in<'ome group 
might have paid for it in 192H, but probaldy not at {jresent. 

(3) is repres<!ntalive of contemplated !arge-s< ale proje< t.s in 
New York City, planned to be erectetl by a [»uhH<- authority 
and receiving a maximum tif akl ;uk 1 subsidy lUKler the presjcnt 
regulations (March, 1934): that w, a government loan to cover 
the whole coitt, at four per e<‘iu with amortization at <me ami one- 
half per cent; an outright grant of thirty per <-ent <>f the con¬ 
struction cost; and tax-exemption on the buildhigH. This is 
figured at an average height oi'finir and t»ne half .slot k-.s, a gro.ss 
coverage (including central reereation spate and .stirius) of 
thirty per cent, and a land etjst of one tktllar per stptare kKit. If 
the site-cost were inerea.sed to fi\e dollars a .stptare fiiot, which 
would probably be a miitimmn li»r slnm-cletiraitce prttjects, 
the necessary rental jter cent of'etwi would be tmly .slighiiy in¬ 
creased, but the initial cost per idetitit ;tl ro<»m woukl tlse irom 
$1135 to $15110, and thcrefort^ the ttdtml rent woukl be $9.3!) 
per month per room instead of |fi,42 jis in the pre.sent cast?. 
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SPECULATIVE VERSUS PUBLIC UTILITY 
HOUSING 


A diagram showing the minimum annual costs and the actual rent¬ 
als on an original investment of fiooo, in various typical instances 
of post-war construction and two types of project now possible with 
government aid in America. An indication of why the speculative 
real estate business in America has served only the wealthiest third 
of the population, and that inadequately. (The figures are as nearly 
comparable as possible, the cost of heat being eliminated in every 


AMERICA: si)mil.a- 

tive iipartnicnt builcliiig, New 
York City. 

KNCiLANl): small house 
cmTvtl by a uumiripaUty. 

(GERMANY: upartuu-nl by 
S(*nu-< pul)U<* utility 

housing sofucty. 

HOLLAND: apartment by a 
muniripality, 

DENMARK: apartment by a 
co-operative housing society. 

AMERICA: apartmmt by a 
Hmitod (lividontl housing 
society with govfu'nmout Uvmu 

AMERICA: apartmrtU by a 
public authority, with gov¬ 
ernment loan, grant, and 
partial tax-exemption. 
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Only people in the mickllo-incoine gn>up conld all'ord the fi>r- 
mer rent, while the latter would probably fall at just about tlie 
border-line between the middle aiul lowest iueome thinls, with 
some of the last able to pay liu- it if they wi-re n-eularly em¬ 
ployed and did not have lartie families. TIu^ ihwclopmeut 
would be large enough so that th<“ increment on .sttu'e rentals 
might be preserved to the benetit of the eoumumity, as was not 
the case in (i) or (a). Data from a study by Mr. Cl. S. Stein. 



(>> 

{■■d 

( 3 ) 

Interest 

ti.o^;;, 


■l-"';e 

Discounts 


o.-jv;, 

.... 

Amortization 

- • "Si 

15 

‘•rc;. 

Maintenance (including ht^at) 


15 -ic;' 

3 

I’axcs (on land and buildings) 



I.tl'u 

\^acancics 

i.v;. 

0.(1',, 



r;..p ,, 

■! • ; 

10. 

(Irctlit for stun* rcaitak 



‘ ■ ■ ^.'e 

'Economic’ rcmtal, in per cent of first 




costs 

57 

1-1- 7 '';. 


I'ax-cxcmpticm on buildings ( ) 



I 

30 per ctait gratU on buildings ( ) 




Actual rent 

D ■ !' 


"'17.11% 

Minus cost of heat, to compare with 

Europ(‘an s<‘t-ups 

• / f 

. 7 ^ c* 

■ 7% 

Net rent 





























IX. MODERN HOUSING FOR AMERICA? 


The Past: a Handful of Experiments 

As has been shown in another section, there are in this coun¬ 
try almost no dwellings which can be said to measure up to the 
minimum working standard of modern housing as it has been 
accepted in European practice. We have had our frustrated 
slum-reformers, thousands of them, and our liberal or sentimen¬ 
tal enthusiasts for improving ‘the home.’ But we lacked both 
the tradition of civic responsibility and those inner movements 
of collective revolt which paralleled the property individualism 
of the nineteenth century in Europe, and which finally united 
(in a somewhat unstable combination, it is true) to form the 
productive post-war housing policies. Moreover, the ideal of 
individual home-ownership, our strongest heritage from the 
frontier, has been exploited so intensively that a very large pro¬ 
portion of the population still tends (in spite of foreclosures, 
evictions, and the collapse of paper ‘values’) to approach the 
housing problem in the role of petty capitalists rather than as 
workers and consumers. Even to many of those who have lost 
or never achieved their ‘own’ houses, the idea of holding title to 
a piece of land and a building remains, in spite of all the con¬ 
trary facts, the vague symbol of both respectable security and 
sudden riches. 

Nevertheless, we have had our experiments in modern com¬ 
munity housing, and a scattered few of them were on a par with 
European practice in quality if not in rental scales. The 
Government housing for war workers, particularly that at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, and at Camden, New Jersey, created 
an almost sensational prcctxUmt in quality of community plan¬ 
ning as well as in public rt%spousibility. If it had been carried 
forward, this movement might well have served to mitigate 
the present contrast between post-war housing in Europe and 
that in America. But tluise houses (whicli would undoubtedly 
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have been ordinary barracks if it had not been for the example 
of English war-workers’ honsiug'l wt're allowed to lapse into un- 
restrirted private ownership. And, in spite of the acute short¬ 
age which was to mount for several years and result finally in 
disastrous ‘emergency’ mtsisures and a period of f(w<-rish jerry- 
building, most of the large Gcn'ernnu'ut program was hastily 
scrapped immediately alter tin; Armistice. 

While EurojK! was providing Government aid designed 
specifically to produce better houses at lower rents, New York 
City was subsidizing the siieculative building iiulustry. Every 
dwelling begun between the beginning of igai and April, 1924, 
was tax-exempt in part or in whole until 1931. Acct.rding to the 
calculations of Dr. Edith Elmer Wood, the.se tlwellings (almost 
all sub-standard, mtuiy of them flimsy frame houses closely 
covering whole sciuare miles in the outlying tlistricts, and every 
one of them probably too <-xpensive for any hut the top-third 
income group) cost the taxpayers very nearly $uoo,ooo,ooo. 
This is direct subsidy: what they will cost eventually, in terms of 
foreclosure, bankruptcy, tax-deliiupiency, atul all the other ex¬ 
travagances of expensive blight, no one can begin to estimate at 
present. Needless to say, there i.i no city in Eur<»pc whose out¬ 
right subsidies for planned low-cost housing or slum-clearance 
cximc anywhere near S*-Jt>o,ooo,ooo.^. 

In ipzf), however, tlie miuh-compromlsed (dforts of tho.se 
.scattered few individuals who understoiid the sitiuuion finally 
resulted in ti New Vm'k State Housing EoanI, and a law under 
which the Hoard is authorized to grant tax-exemption for 
twenty years on limited-ilivulend hmising which reaches a cer¬ 
tain standatxl ami falls bchiw a certain rental. No nieans of 
provkling (dieap eretlil were set up, Iwtwever, and the result to 
date is only around ten thousaml apartments. Moreover, due 
to exorbitant land-co.sts and ex[M‘nsi%T money, it canrutt he said 
that my of them ap{>roach the ordinary acceptial European 
standard of light, air, and spare, and very few were within reach 
of the. lower paid half of the popithuiem even in 1928. As a 
precedent for large-scale <'o-operative ai:tion on the part of a 
trade-union group, however, the two developuuuits of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Worker.H arc worthy t»f particular 
mention. 



modern housing for AMERICA? 

Also in the region of New York City, the City Housing Cor¬ 
poration, a limited-dividend society, conducted two important 
experiments in community planning which, although they did 
not reach below the top income third, have had great influence 
on subsequent housing and planning ideas (if not on much vis¬ 
ible accomplishment) throughout the country. Sunnysidc in 
Queens shows what comprehensive planning can achieve by 
way of increased living amenity even within an old-fashioned 
gridiron street layout. And Radburn, New Jersey, is the first 
American attempt to build a complete preplanned community 
on English Garden City principles. Here the idea of the super¬ 
block, with indented dead-end streets, as used in ordinary 
practice in English housing, was carried one step farther to ac¬ 
commodate that particular American condition, the automobile. 
All the houses face inward on continuous parks, traversed by 
footways entirely separated from the stri^ets. Underpasses link 
one super-block to the other, and it is possible to go from any 
house to school or shops without crossing a street. 

There have bc^en other scattcnal (-xperiments by I'oundations 
and limited-divuhaid societies, notably the Rosenwald and Mar¬ 
shall Field apartments in Chicago and the work ol the Society 
of Phipps Houses in N<w York. Chatham Village, the recent 
development in Pittsburgh by tlu; Buhl Foundation, is probably 
the best example ol modern planuetl housing in tin. ^.ount^. 
There arc, of course, ([uite a number ol middUi-class suburbs 
which are ‘restricted’ in oiu^ way or another and more or less 
planned at the start Mariemont, outside of Cincmnati, is the 
most famous of these -- but none of them (■onstitutes a complete 
experiment in modern housing. The State of Cahlorma has 
assisted several thousand veterans and a lew others to purchase 
homes or farms on comparatively <^asy terms, but the, n^sults, in 
so far as form and planning <iualily are concenu'd, are just like 
any individual or sp(xmlative construction. Among sc.veral more 
or less abortive; experiments in i)ublic. and senn-pubhe, housing, 
dating from the days of iiost-war shortage;, that e)I the; city e.t 
Milwaukee is one e)f the; more; inte-re-sting. But the he,use;s 
(which were laiel eiut in grenips a.re)und a c,e)mm<)n) we-re; (;ven- 
tually sold olfwitlutut restrie'.lieais, anel the enabling law hud on 
the shelf until very recently. 
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Throughout the country, then, then' are not more than 
twenty thousand dwellings erected since tlu: war (tn a perma¬ 
nently non-spcculative basis, and with any pretensions to large- 
scale planning or fundanK'ntal change in the cpiality (if house- 
production and neighborhood environment. Twtmty thousand 
to set against 4,500,000 in a section of Kuro|)e with only slightly 
more population than that of the United State.s. Moreover, not 
more than halfoftlic twenty tlunisand really aehiev<- ;i degree of 
permanent amenity and freedom from ctuigeslion which i.s the 
minimum working standard ti>r hnoderti housing’ in Europe. 
And of the remaining t<'n thousatul lew or notie were availalile 
to the lower-paid half of the population who need gtKitl houses 
'he most. All in all, this is not a very graml achiewment. 

‘Housing* Becomes a Public Issue 

But sndtlenly today, in.steu<l of being onv of those vague words 
which always appear as a suhlusul in any s<*t of liberal rd(>rm 
measures, ‘housing’ ha.s universally become matter for front¬ 
page news and editorial contr<»versy. Himultaneously, it appears 
that the reasons for dtiing or Jiot doing housing are aluui,st ex¬ 
actly equal to the numb('r of .special 'int«*reHls' in the <'ountry. 
And the mere worker-consumer, who merely for better <»r wor.se 
lives in houses atid works in cities (when extranetnw conditions 
permit him to do either), .still stands on the .side-liiu's, not know¬ 
ing in which direction he .slutuUl thn»w his weight. 

For not very many of these new reasons iitr tioing ’housing’ 
seem to have much to dc» with tietually setting up a method of 
constructing betti'r and clieaper house.s ;md putting a stop to the 
rising tide of urban bliglit. Economists, both liberal and otlmr- 
wisc, urge ‘housing’ a.s a me;um»f {iroviding emergency employ¬ 
ment and as one of the few potentially self-liquithuing fiirnw of 
public works. Uities tmd various sections of the financial inter¬ 
est see in it a chance to rehabilitate economically blight«’d areas. 
Social workers, poUticiairs, and a h'w of the more pesHtmistic 
iflum-owneivs think that housing can mean only the S|kt- 
tacular, immediate clearance of the most noisonn* slum dw- 
tricts, at any cost. Architects ami engineers are inclined to feel 
that housing, however dull hy eomparlvm with skysc rapers or 
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Norman villas, is their one glimmer of hope in a drab future. A 
group of industrialists and technicians is fascinated with the no¬ 
tion that the prefabricated dwelling might, like the automobile 
industry after, the war, provide an entirely new boom market to 
exploit. Romantic reactionaries hail it as a means of putting 
restless urban unemployed safely ‘back on the land’ in hand¬ 
made homesteads with vegetable gardens. A few of the more 
forward-looking see in government-assisted community housing 
a real tool for regional planning and industrial recentralization. 
Others see only new sources for municipal graft. Labor is ap¬ 
parently more worried about the dangers of prefabrication than 
about either immediate employment or better houses to live in. 
And the radicals firmly believe, with considerable logic, that 
this is just one more thing which can never be accomplished 
within the framework of a capitalist society. 

This chaos is accurately mirrored in the recent history of 
official housing policy in Washington. Introduced in the first 
place primarily as an emergency measure/to provide employ¬ 
ment and not as a housing policy per se at all, it has got steadily 
more and more involved with various side-issues until it looks as 
if the whole thing might result in little more than a deadlock. 
The avowed purpose, originally fairly constructive and ambi¬ 
tious, has been pared down and compromised until now it ap¬ 
pears to be only a half-hearted desire to tear down a few of the 
more spectacular central slums — but only if this can be done 
without hurting anyone’s feelings or really changing anything 
important. Another branch of the Administration is dabbling 
in homesteads. That is where the matter rests at present, and if 
the delays and progressive limitations of policy continue to 
mount in the future as they have in thApast, all the talk will 
eventuate in not even a modicum of ten^orary employment, 
let alone a fundamental change in the method by which we pro¬ 
vide shelter and construct our cities. And a great opportunity 
will have been lost. 

For the simple fact which underlay even the most special 
agitation still stands. Namely, that all the old methods of pro¬ 
viding houses for people of average income or less have utterly 
and miserably failed. There is a whole shelf of recent literature 
for proof, and a whole gallery of exhibitions and charted sur- 
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vevs for evidence. Briefly .stated, it all amounts to the same 
thing The m-crage new dw<*lling ha.s Im'xx grovvmg stoadfly 
more expensive, niorc wasteful, and less aulequate to the real 
needs of the individual, the family, the city and the ,mUon. 
The combined efl'orts of s{H-cul;itive builders, building and loan 
associations, and individuals building for themseK<-s, cannot 
supply a new dwelling at a price which even halt th<* popvilation 
can pay. And the buiklings which they do <-onsU-uct are lor the 
most part either built-in slums, or so Inully laid out and con¬ 
structed as to constitute incipient ‘blighted areas’ troni the start, 
rThe net result is that the American Standard of laving today, 

J even in times of ‘prosperity,’ is one of the lowest in lhe_ western 
^ world with respect to light, air, facilities tor group li\yig, and 

I even basic saiiitatioiu , , , * i 

Moreover, cpiitc a large number of people have begun to real¬ 
ize that there is a betti'r way to do things. That the justling 
small builders and the front-foot lots and the mismalde strag¬ 
gling suburbs and tin* uleology of individual Ihmie Ownership 
mu.st go. And in their place must anw a tiH'hnifim* lor hmltl- 
ing complete communities designed and administen-tl as hme- 
tional units and construct<-d by larg.-st ale m.'thods. And li- 
nallv. that only gov«‘rnments can make the decisive step and set 
up the new method of hoiusc-proilnctiun ;ts a long-time social 
investment, lo^Ace the wasteful anil ohsidcte < haos still pre¬ 
vailing. 

Why, then, this deadlock? Is it just simply impossible to in¬ 
augurate an eflieient and realistic housing prot ednrr witiiin our 
present social-mmomic framework.-* Perhaps it h imjHiHsihle. 
And if it is, that is ecrtainly one of the most cogent atgmncnts 
against the institutiois of cajiitalism and private property that 
could possibly be linmd. NcvcrthdcsH, there is still tlie fact that 
good low-cost modern housing has been done* (however tem¬ 
porarily or incompletely, ;ind whatever else may have been left 
undone) in any number of European <yiuimiei with govern¬ 
ments more or less similar to our own. A new h(tusing methoii 
has been set up, so visibly ellt'ctive and friiithtl that, in *dl its is- 
seiitials, it must be aecepfed as t/ir way to buihl a tnodi-rn env iion- 
mimt until some better method shall have been devised. Mi»st 
of this book has been dev<»!ed to dest ribing this method, its 
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background, and its achievements. But perhaps, in conclusion, 
we should consider some of the more pressing questions now be¬ 
ing posed in America, in the light of this European experience. 

The Matter of Slum-Clearance 

The main purpose of all European housing policies has been 
to provide a large nurnber of modern dwellings, in planned 
neighborhoods, as quickiy and cheapl^as possible. These were 
the essentials. To clear out and rebuild insanitary areas at the 
same time would obviously have been desirable: but without 
exception it was found that a housing program in a capitalist 
democracy which began with slum-clearance would inevitably 
compromise every one of the essentials — and result in very few 
new dwellings to boot. So far only two countries. Great Biitain 
and Holland, have undertaken any important rehabilitation of 
old districts, and in both cases these efforts were of much lower 
quality than the rest of the housing program, and represented 
anywhere from two to four times the outright cost to the govern¬ 
ment. 

It was not careful reasoning in the light of known facts, but 
the sudden sweep to power of a Conservative Government in 
Great Britain, which at the end of 1932 brought the astonish¬ 
ingly productive housing program to a sto|||iQ order to con¬ 
centrate on slum-clearance.’ Great Brita^j^Has slowly but 
steadily been cleaning out and rebuilding slum areas ever since 
1890, and had indeed somewhat accelerated the pace during the 
decade after the war. And the great uproar about the ‘terrible 
slums’ raised by the Tories during the past year and a half, to¬ 
gether with the sacrifice of the normal building program, have 
resulted in not one more foot of insanitary area being cleared 
than would reasonably have been achieved in any case. And in 
spite of the fact that England has slum expropriation laws 
which would be considered wildly radical and confiscatory in 
this country, and in spite of the fact that land-prices in England 
are never anything like what they are here, it still costs just about 
twice as much to re-house a slum-dweller in a tenement on the 
site of his former dwelling as in a small house on outlying land# 
According to a survey mad^in 1931, in Liverpool, the munici- 
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pal subsidy would have to be four tinu's as hish in the ft)rmer 
case as in the latter. 

The great stumbling-block to large-scale slum-ch-arance in a 
society based on private property Ls of course the high co.st of ;is- 
sembling the site. And the cost of laml is the nuv.st significant 
single factor in determining the cpiality of new hou-sing. (In 
New York City it is so all-im{H)rtant that if the governmetit were 
to buy up the cheapest conceivabh* slum-district at pn'.sent 
prices, and were to erect very mediocre housing thereon ’ four- 
or five-story flats with a high (.lensity aiul inadeipiate recreation 
space — and if it were further, as jirojKisetl, to write off one 
third of the cost of the construction by outright grant, the rentals 
would still be considerably higher than those for a really good 
project on undeveloped land, at hall tin* coverage, and with no 
subsidy.) 

There arc in fact three distinct economic types of'shun,’ each 
with an entirely diffen-ut bearing tm the probl«*iu (»f clearance. 
There is first the traditional type ofcentr.il in.satiitary area which 
is high-priced because of the, acttial prolit.s which the landlords 
reap from present congestion. In most i-'.uropran cilie.s, because 
there is still not a quantitative sulliciency of Iow-ct>st dwellings 
of any kind, this type prevails, (leutral shim-areas lentl to re¬ 
main overcrowded anti thereftire profituhle and expensive. 
This may he cs^d th«? expioitution-slnm. 

Then tliere isS|j|insanitary, rundown area which may or may 
not be overcrowded, but wliose land-prices are h.wed, not on 
present profits, but on s{K:culafiott as to more intensivi* future 
use. Large areas in many American cities, half-empty and 
dilapidatixl liut still scaled to skyscraper hopes, belong to this 
type, which can he elasstfteti as the uptt ulfiHtm-ilum par ext ellence. 

And finally thtTc is the hii^ihkd a later growth <»f tilher of 
the othtT types, or merely the result tif popnlatitm movements 
away from the center to the outskirts, 'I'hat is, a tlejet ted area 
which ha,s lost a huge part of its jMipulation anti is ihereilire not 
on a paying basis (either t<» the owner.s t>r to the t ity which pro¬ 
vides the utilities :ind servke* in return fttr iiiatlrt|uatt: taxe.i), 
and which tiffers no near htipe of being turned iti mtne ijiten.itve 
use. 

If the purpose of a national Inning |>olit y is tt* build gotid 
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dwellings quickly and cheaply, then the only kind of site which / 
should be considered for immediate action, other than new 
cheap land, is the last-mentioned type of completely deflated 
area. To deal directly with any other type of slum (under any 
conceivable present policy of condemnation or compensation) 
is not to promote good housing, but to subsidize the most ex¬ 
ploitive and speculative branches of the real-estate interest. 

The only effective mode of attack on the exploitation and 
speculation slums is the indirect one. ^ By building an ample 
supply of low-cost houses in other districts, by condemning in¬ 
sanitary dwellings as unfit for human habitation, and by thus 
raising the standard of demand and lowering the pressure on 
sub-standard areas, exploitive profits, and their accompanying 
land-prices, can be deflated. And by legally limiting t^ 
coverage, and density_of new building in a given district to that 
required by good stahaard housing, speculative hopes and 

prices can be curbed in the same way. 

But there will have to be adequate additional controls even if 
large-scale clearance is to be effected only on properties at pre¬ 
sent almost completely deflated. The mere fact that the Goye^ 
ment has bought one_blighted di strict will raise speculative 
hopes on other areas, equally blighted. Here is what Mr. John 
J. Clarke, Liverpool authority on public administration and 
housing, wrote about slum-clearance policies. 

In addition to prohibitive costs*, he says, and the fact that no 
matter how it is worked the same people are never re-housed on 
the same spot, ‘another objection to such clearances is the high 4 
value which they indirectly set upon other insanitary areas. As 
we have seen, most of the displaced slum-dwellers remove to 
other slums, thus forcing the already too high rents up to a 
higher figure still. These fresh accessions to already over¬ 
crowded districts increase the value of this property to the 
owners, and the purchase price (especially the compensation 
price, in the case of compulsory purchase) rises in proportion. 
This method of dealing with the slums has encouraged the de¬ 
velopment of a new industry, viz., the buying up of property in 
insanitary areas in order to reap a rich harvest of compensation 
from the municipal pocket.’ (Obviously, much the^ same 
problem would arise in connection with large-scale housing on 
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new land, unless the immieipallty has a stnaig, hmg-tuue {Hdicy 
of purchase' aiul use-cmiti'i'l.' 

Any logical person suay well iiupart*: Why slumUl (uihlic au¬ 
thorities have to pay tlu* asking inice to owners tif property 
which must l)C ttu'ndowti lH*caus<* it ctinstitutes pulilu ttuaiacef 
Why should such owners not rather Ik- pmseeutetl utnler the 
laws designed to protect eousmners from inHaior or spoiled 
goods? Obviously, there is no logical reastm: but w<‘ are nut 
discussing a kigiciil eeotuuuit' sysletn. 

England, as a matter of fact, h.ts a law which in thmy permits 
expropriatitm of insanit.iry areas with cumpensatiou (which 
can be arbitrated aflerwanl if noipiit k a<*,ieemeut is forthcrim- 
ing) based only on the value of the laud as a t lean-d site for 
good-standunriow-cost housing. Nevmiheless it very appttr- 
eutly does not work out tliat way. Uel.us are long atal costly. 
Final prices arc always high. And. c\cn after a large p.u t <if the 
site-eost lias heeti written i iff as dieet loshigh tetiemmits cover¬ 
ing a very large (Mirlion <-f the site ,tte put up, in m.uketl etm- 
trast to the spacious and economically coji atui te*l small-Iionse 
groups oti the outskirts. And .still the tents ate almost never low 
enough fiirany ofthe flinurr inhahitants <4 the disirh t. although 
iigain, the project is leg.tlly supposed to tc-lmuse tlie same 
people. 'Fhe ‘intensive’ attatk ofthe past year ami a half has 
done nothing to remetly atiy of theie < otidilions. 

In immy cases, the high jiti»es ol tenii.tl ,\metican slum- 
areas tire already without any loundaliott wlt.itsiwver. People 
have been moving out ot the woi a disttii t; for the p.ist ilei ade, 
even though what tltey moved to may ahi'ady lu" well on the 
way towjird a new shun. 1 hn t iiies ate not ‘.',oing to glow much 
liirger, tind there will be little it any tnilhet demand hir sky- 
.siu'tiper.s. Most cities are oveibnilf with eyprusive njiper-class 
apartincnt-liouses .is it is. Owttets ot dei.tyed piopeities and 
the biinks :m«t tnsuranee t onqi.niiei wlii' h hold thetn in mort- 
giige or foret lostire are jn .t beginiiinti to te.ih/r wh.it this sit- 
uiilion may mean. .\nd as it be< onir. t Ir.u«-t, iltrre »■* sure to he 
mure and mure pres'.nii* jiir ‘shnn-i Ir.nani; e,’ on the » hance ot 
unloading land on the govetmitent while pihe, are still high- 

The danger is mm h gre.itn tn.m tnr nieir (piestion of wast¬ 
ing ta.'cpayers* money in order to reimhni le shiin-owners for 
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having gambled wrong or for maintaining a public nuisance. 

V^he real danger (and that it is a concrete one is shown by the 
English experience) is that, once the government has paid a 
high price for the land, sub-standard dwellings will almost cer¬ 
tainly be erected on it — that is, buildings covering too much of 
the site, too high, with inadequate recreation facilities, and us¬ 
ing the old obsolete street-plan. In the present state of flux and 
uncertainty and opportunity, even one such reconstruction in a 
district would be a major disaster. For it might well crystallize 
land-prices, housing standards, building forms, for a genera¬ 
tion to come. (Even revolutions cannot immediately overcome 
the weight of past habits, as witness some of the recent tenements 
in Moscow.) A whole new era of ‘reform’ slums might be in¬ 
augurated, quite comparable to the one initiated by the philan¬ 
thropic reformers of the eighties and nineties. And the great 
danger, then as now, comes not so much from the obvious ‘in¬ 
terests’ (for anyone can recognize and allow for the desire of a 
man to sell his property as high as possible) as from that earnest, 
hard-working, righteous, indignant group of people who, by re¬ 
fusing to see beyond the immediate situation, always seem to 
end up by supporting the very thing which they think they arc 


fighting. 

Modern housing, if it is to be done at all, cannot be patch- 
work. It is not ‘reform’ within .the old pattern. It is cither an 
entirely new method of providing an entirely new stanckrd of 
urban environment, or it is nothing. Once this point of view is 
accepted, exclusive emphasis on slum-clearance becomes as i - 
logical as if the early automobile manufacturers had directed all 
their efforts to buying out the still prosperous carriage-makers 
and razing their factories, instead of building automobiles. 

The first point to be settled in the American slum problem is 
really a very simple one. It is merely: Shall we stop building new 
slums? All the rest must come after. Instead of trying vainly to 
salvage the past, we must first safeguard the future. 


^Subsistence Homesteads’ are not Modern Housing 

The search for an easy short-cut to individual security has re¬ 
ceived a tremendous boost during the past few years, on both ^ 
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sides of the Atlantic. Hundreds ..f schenie.s have l.een tlevused 
and enthusiastically urinal, many nfth.-iu as inj.eninus as dame oH 
alchemists .seeking the secret ti.r transnuuati.m ut metals, most 
of them as romantic as the search for the Noi thsve.st Passage. 

Almost all of those schcnirs hoi! tiowii to jiist one liiiiig, a 
small piece of arable land fur each family ftmt larg«* etumgh to 
produce anything for sale), with sotne stirt ol a hou«> on it. 
And just us with slum-c!caranc<\ oti the sutface this is ob¬ 
viously a ‘good’ itlea. Unemployetl paupers, owning nothing 
whatsoever, arc to fuul themselves not only with permaneiit 
shelter hut with the means of providing some portum ut tlieir 
own food. Instead of canned rations in a tenetsumi, or soup in a 
llop-hou.se, fresh vegetables and he.iliiiy outdoor work amul 
pleasant surroundings. Moreover, r.-lief could be ctit dowti. 
What couUl he neater? And, as a m.Utrr of l.t. t. ‘suhsistetuT 
homesteads’ have been taken up with t onddnahle . om tete en¬ 
thusiasm in Washington, with s*-vrral projrt ts alreaily under 
way and many more to conie, Iiiti»’ed, the itlea has reieivetl 
oilieial attention much leti divideti and pr*H raainatiug than 

has the cause of ’lunising’ itself. 

But there are many ramiticaliou-i to the home.Htrad <iurntion, 
and before we endorse any really latgr-'u ale inogiatti, perhaps 
we should intpiire once more into the expeiiemr of Kuiope, 

The idea of rendering the individual leu depemlrnt lot his 
life ami living on the erralu extremes of urban emplov ment con- 
dilions, by providing him with a gaulrn. is as old as the ta» tt»ry 
sy.slem. Older, in fact; fbr ifm whole iysirw of ...ttage in- 
daslries depemled on it. As a wot king pt iia ip!e. it has srrvetl 
dozens of stnial ami poHtkal phil.*;ophir» .n one time or ati- 
other, from the ;mar< Itbrn of Ptttdhott atid Ktopotkin to the 
feudalism of Euskin. At preomt it is one *4 the kryUoues of 
Hitler’s N'atktnalistn. 

Many of the most ihoiouj'li -.o* i.tbr. onoiim ttu-oiira h.tve 
rested on tlie notion of planned t omnunutie't»omtuuiug within 
their limits a halante of v.itieg.iird ituhraiv .ua! itjtf loive agti- 
culture. In the working pldfo'mjthy ot K»'‘po«kin .oid Patrick 
Geddes, this included the po;, ability of balm* et! w*<jk tot all in- 
dividuids. 'Phe eiitite Gatdrn (hty Movrjiirnt -.ptaiig tsont h 


an ideal. The demautl h»r alhameiii ganlen > ii 
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in urban tenements, very strong in central Europe ever since the 
period of starvation during the war, is of course merely the other 
end of the scale. 

But ‘unemployed colonies,’ as they have been developed m 
Germany and as they seem likely to be projected in this country, 
are quite another thing from fundamental regional planning on 
the one hand, and small allotments on the outskirts of large 
cities on the other. The truth of the matter is that if even a very 
small part of the current talk about ‘homesteads,’ ‘subsistence 
gardens,’ ‘decentralization,’ and ‘putting people back on the 
land’ had been put into practice in the manner suggested, we 
should already have succeeded in transforming not only a large 
number of our present city-dwellers but most of our farmers as 
well, into a new American peasantry with a standard of living 
and an outlook for the future probably about equal to that ob¬ 
tainable in the Balkan rural regions. 

Perhaps I should not be so vehement had I not seen the re¬ 
sults of the emergency homesteading movement in Germany. 
There since 1931, when reactionary forces began to tip the 
scales, no public money has been lent for new housing unless 
each dwelling was accompanied by a sizable allotment garden 
tract and the houses built for themselves by groups of unem¬ 
ployed workers whose labor became their ‘capital’ investment. 
On the surface some of these colonies are picturesque enough, 
and at worst the fact that they are likely to be built in arranged 
groups, and with some benefit of the admirable technique of 
immunity planning lately developed in Germany, makes them 
rather better than the average American equivalent would prop- 

^^But what is the net result? The ‘dole’ of such people is cut 
down to almost nothing. Shelter and some food they most cer-, 
tainly have, but what of the future? If work opportunities re¬ 
turn to the cities, they have no means to go and look for them. 
If iobs are handed to them on a silver platter, they are miles and 
marks and hours away from them. Considerations of soil and 
scientific agriculture have played little or no part in their loca¬ 
tion- rather, they have been set out on the cheapest piece of land 
that’ a city happened to have available. Nor have they been 
located with any regard to future industrial sites; on the con- 
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trary cheap land means that they art* usually tar tnun highways, 
railroads, and power sources. In aiUUtum, tlu*y liave lew oi 
none of the social, cultural, or educational facilities wluch are so 
dearly prized in even the poon'St old (Jernum villages. Families 
arc tied to a sub-standard house and a nsiserable suhsistenee- 
level’ existence for themselves and their children, for thirty 
years. In short, the Ranilsit'dliingt'riy taken by and huge, me 
nothing more nor les.s than pot*r-fanns. and tin- <.idy people 
who really benefit from them are likely to be the people who 
pay the taxes which support the <lole. 'I'he cycle <tl ‘nnidern 
Housing’ has turned back on it.self, back to tin- patiprr hamU.uts 
of the mid-nineteenth century. It is worth noting that the 
subsistence-homesteatl movement isi (iennany was lirst urged 
by the Liberals, but that now, when the 1 aberals have vanished, 
the movement fits perfectly inti> Hitler’s (onsthms ami ener¬ 
getic policy of turning {Kitentially ilangerous urlsan workets 

into a helpless pauper peasantry, ^ . 

Even so, there was more excuse l«>r such a mov ement m <.«<'r- 
many than there ever lould he in Amrri. a. tlermany does not 
produce enough fotal for her own jKipulatiou, and, with little 
prospect l«.»r betterment in either tratle or internalimud irlatums 
for a long time to come, Riglits and .Socialists alike felt that it 
was neee.ssary for her to Mig herself in.’) Ihii in .Vmerii a we are 
busily engagetl in destntying our produce and ret hieing <tur pro¬ 
ductivity, even as it is. And every new group of homesteads 
for urban workers will tonlrihute just that mut h t«*ward re- 
dueing professionul farmers to a sub-.isteui e stamlanl of 

living as well. 1 t* ■ 

Ardent American Immesteatiers might respond to all this in 
one of several ways. 'I'hey might say that what tht-y mean is 
something ciuite different from a Herman they 

intend to raise prople’,s standarti tif liv ing, to prov itir pttwer anti 
lalxjr-saving maehinery and the me.uw for a rhh anti va¬ 
ried creative life. Or they tnight say, vvell an«l g*t<*d: patiper 
peasants are better t»tf, and better l«*r tlie p( 4 itit al 'italiiUl) of tin 
country, than starving proletariam. 

'fhe latter posititm seems to the .mlhttf a peifr* lly honest tine, 
provitled that Ls the kind <tf stability vvr are looking tor. But tlu 
we really want it? (jatite asnle frtitn taiusitlerattonsof sta ial jns* 
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tice, what docs it imply? It implies admitting that science and 
power and the machine are too much for us, and that the only 
thing we can do to save whatever we want to save is to crawl 
back two or three hundred years and try to forget the whole 
nightmare. This, in substance, is what Germany has appar¬ 
ently decided, and what most of central Europe seems in process 

of deciding. ) 4. • o<- 

But as for the first proposition, this author believes that it just 

can’t be done — or not until a great many other things have 
been done first. A small homesteader who uses electric power, 
who enjoys a balanced and varied diet, who demands good 
schools, roads and means of transportation, who clothes his ^ 
family decently and occasionally patronizes doctors and dentists, 
requires an absolute minimum of fifty dollars in hard cash per 
month (even in the most nearly ‘self-sufficient’ plans yet offered), 
no matter how energetic and resourceful his family may be. 

Where will it come from? r 1 r -i 

One of the offered answers is that ‘some member of the family 

will work in town.’ But this, first of all, limits the range of possi¬ 
ble location. More important, it immediately involves efficient 
transportation and the existence of a regular job not requiring 
too much waiting around, hunting down, or ’ 

ity on the part of the applicant. It is also necessary that the job 
provide a very decent wage for short hours, and that the worker 
L tractable to the idea of giving up all or most of his wages for 
the privilege of living far away from his work and probably 
doing chores in his off hours as well. Moreover, the worker can 
hardly be the head of the family, for even diree-acre home¬ 
steads require considerable and constant tending. , 

Another answer, this time from the President of the Un ted 
States Chamber of Commerce, is that a factory or two will c 
‘decentralized’ along with a group of homesteads And here wc 
come to one of the most ironic dilemmas that the present eco¬ 
nomic system can provide. Modern science and technology and 

the principles of regional planning point straight to the decen¬ 
tralization of industry, to smaller plants motor 
the wider network of electricity instead of coal and steam. And 
yet, under the wagc-and-profit system, and without complete 
replanning and rccentralization, how is a small electric plant 
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surrounded by hoiuesteuds diflenuit ibun ;m onlinary old- 
fashioned ‘company Unvn,' one of the ahomitiations of the nine- 
^ tccnth-century heritagei* Only in this, that with the wt»rkers 
tied to their tanns and committed to vegetahle-raisitig, wages 
arc very likely to he even lower than hert'tt>fore. Indeed, lower 
wag<'s are the principal bait in almttsl all present d<‘cenlraliza- 
tion of iiulustry. 

It would seem to this writer that most nnetitphtyetl urban 
families would he tpiitt' justilieii in being willing t«» sacrifice 
something in the quality »tf their tltod and surroundings ratlier 
than be. quite us hopelessly ‘secure’ as they might litul them¬ 
selves on even tlu^ most ingenious suhswtema* homesteatl. For, 
when all is said, what useil to he true is still true now. A htune- 
steadcr must eilluT he able to raise eash crops on whit h fie ean 
make a reliable profit, or he must have a regular and s.ife e.ish 
income for .short work-hours fnim a soun e whh h t .mnttl ex¬ 
ploit his lack of bargaining freetlom or he must hr s.itisfied 
to be a hand-to-mouth peasant, with .t siiat k on ,i .stony hillside, 
a wotiden plow, a potato patch, aiul a hnri tti existence stmie- 
what lower than that <»f the city shnn-tlwrller. 

No, stihsistenee farms are not motlern housing. On the other 
hand, no new planned housing, urban ttr otherwise, has a right 
to be. calletl ‘modern’ if it does not poaitle .ulequate ganletis 
conveniently, fiir all who may desire to work them. Hut let us 
not pul the atmiteur family gattlen on an ‘economic,’ com¬ 
pulsory lutsis. 

Where is ike Demand? 

‘Housing’ is a pttldic issue, if one is to Judge hom the pres.s, 
the surveys, the spen hes, the enthusiasm of an Inlet fs, te« hni- 
cians and social workers, and the t»ig.tnized imiignatnm of 
those reiu'esenting property interests, Hut it their really any- 
tiiing in America a.s yet whith <ouSd ptopnly be t.dletl a 
‘housing movement'/ 

'fhe an-swer is no. And the anaver expl.iins why all the 
earnest a«:tivity (»f various indkidu.ds has so l.u lieru hugely 
frustrated, uiul why the tviue it.self h,i* hern «htudcil ami side- 
tracked. Movements are not m.ule, when .»H is s.ud anti <hme, 
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by a handful of speciaUsts — however admirable their inten¬ 
tions may be, however rational their proposals. And above all, 
no housing movement can be launched that way. For ous 
ing’ is no simple little matter to be solved in purely technical 
or bureaucratic terms. It is deeply involved with every de¬ 
partment of our social and economic framework, and the small¬ 
est change in current methods is bound to have enormous re¬ 
verberations. What is done or left undone today must sooner 
or later affect the life and living of every individual and group 
in the country. To effect any such change, it is axiomatic that 
there must be a motivating force stronger than the powers 
which arc resisting it. And unemployed architects and scattered 

idealists just do not supply that force. _ 

There are two lines in the history of modern housing, as the 
early sections of this book attempted to show. One is the line 
of rational investigation, of scientific and teChnmal re^axch,. 
of individual imagination and experiment. To this line belong 
the Utopians and the Fabians, the co-operators- and the early 
modern architects, and also most of the more sincere promoters 
of housing today in America. At their best they were all trying 
to clarify in terms of human environment what Montesquieu 
called ‘the necessary relations derived from the nature of 
things.’ At their weakest they were mere fugitives from 

rcsility. 

The other line is the whole broad history of mass emotion 
and popular desire. Often it had little or no direct connection 
with ‘housing’ per se: the revolutionists of 1848 were not pri¬ 
marily revolting against the slums, but they were nevertheless 
responsible for the epidemic of ‘model tenements and worried 
reformers whiA followed on their defeat. 

The two lines were of course closely interrelated. 1 he possi 
bility of mass action inspired all that was most valid in the ex¬ 
periments and Utopias. Conversely, the images and suggesUoi^ 
of a different world inspired discontent with the old one. And, 
if it had not been for the earlier experiments, the workers and 
consumers would probably not have known what they wanted 
in that period after the war when their voices became ^mpo- 
rarily and partially effective. Certainly, without the handful o' 
architects and planners who had given thought to the matter 
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Benevolent paternalism, Kathedersocialismus, has absolutely no 
roots here at all. We got things for ourselves, because we knew 
what we wanted, or we did without. In all Europe there has 
never been any such centralization or specialization of housing 
responsibility as that contemplated today in America, whether 
hi paternal Germany or Communist Russia or London-ruled 
England. And it is the firm opinion of this author that there 
will never be any realistic housing movement in this country 
until the workers and the consumers — and the unemployed 

_themselves take a hand in the solution. 

We have a much vaunted tradition of individual initiative 
and ‘self-sufficiency,’ above all in housing niatters. Can this 
force be transformed into effective group initiative, the only form 
of action which can supplant the environment of the nineteenth 
century with really modern houses and workable cities. There 
are a few signs of promise. The single housing project now under 
construction which emanated from a group of people who 
wanted good houses to live in-that of the Hosiery workers 
union in Philadelphia — is a very special case, not applicable 
in detail to many other situations. But it has already resulted 
in a considerable quickening of interest on the part of other 

organized workers in the region. 

There was a time — and it was not so long ago when the 
vast majority of Americans had one active ideal in common 
whatever the differences in their condition: to own a house and 
a lot. Many of them achieved it (particularly, as a matter of 
fact, in the Philadelphia region). Today most of them are be¬ 
ing gradually forced to realize what a mockery that great 
, symbol of security and progress and respectability has become. 

’ Sooner or later, all of them must face it. 

If only a small part of the vast energy which was once di¬ 
rected toward individual home-ownership were now organized 
to demand a realistic program of modern housing the best 
dwellings that planners can plan ahd that labor and materials 
can build (and we have an abundance of all three) — then 
there would be an American housing movement indeed. 


THE END 
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MEASURES 



NOTE 


pendix comprises brief histories of the housing measures 
ing quantitative achievements in various European coun- 
before and since the war. The housing policies of Eng- 
many, Holland, Belgium, France, and Austria are pre- 
lome detail. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland 
d less fully, not because their work is less important but 
le measures adopted arc not essentially very different from 
ther countries. 

Table public utility housing has also been built since the 
;ily, Gzecho-Slovakia, Finland, Poland, and Hungary. It 
jcn described in this book, cither because it seemed on the 
. significant, or because the author has not had the oppor- 
ludge for herself, or has not found adequate data available, 
g in Soviet Russia is omitted (with the exception of a few 
:>hs and scattered notes) partly because the author has not 
Lussia, and partly because the movement there is only just 
;, while in most countries under discussion it has been 
at least liftctm years. In many of them, indeed, the era of 
housing’ is already a closed chapter. After another five 
isian housing will undoubtedly be worth a book all to itself, 
different the basic conditions of housing in Russia may be, 
he actual methods are not at present very sharply to be dis- 
d from those employed in other countries. Government 
1 a certain amount of central control, with actual construc- 
administration delegated to local co-operative groups or 
ernments, is equally true of Russia, England, and Germany 
ough the rents are more likely to be related directly to 
ower in the former than in either of the latter), 
from laws and policies and statistical achicv<un<uits, the 
of moch'rn housing is a subj<x't whicdi transcends natioiud 
les. Gritical analy.sis of standards, planning and construc- 
hods, and arcdiitcclute, has thcrel()r<! Ixsru presented by 
in Part Four of the main body of this book. 
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Bifom the War 

Mid-ninctfcnth cfiitiiry Ilritaiii rciiilii iilrniily ckiiiii clistiiirtWHi 
in several net whnlly unrelated fiekli. She was farilif\st advaiieed 
in the process of inclustriali/,aticm; she was die wealtliirst and most 
powerful natum on earth; she Iia«i the tari«'e$t arras of downright 
slum dwellings and the greairst projKJrdtin <if pauper ptipulatbu 
residing in them; she had eolleried a terrifying array of figures 
and reports tin death-rates^ epkbiiiif*s, ant} Vrld unread and their 
correlation with the black envlrtuiiiienf tif her taiies; she had the 
busiest group of worried lory philandtropists aiul reformers with 
their uplift soekuies and grim nit*del triirmniis; she had a Public 
Health Act (ifiiB); and she already had tm llte books tlie first pieee 
of Icgblatkin which, a!ilioiii*h fruitless at the tiiiieu admitted 

and pmnittctl pubik; respoiwiliility in the iiialirr of liuilditig and 
renting low-eost tiwellings. 

The next thirty years saw the maeffiinit of a whole nerirs tif laws 
which form the hasm of Eiigli^ih hoiediig polk*y to ifiin tlay. llie 
Shaftesbury Act of 1II51 enabled l<nvitf» iif fen ttanmiiid to 
erect and reail cheap fioiwrs, to buy or twr thrtr oivii taiid for housing 
purposes^ and to iHirrow from ihr Piiiilk* Works Loan Fund In 
order to linanee housing* llie IVrrrnsi Aci?i of‘ illtib illfill gave local 
authorities the poww to iniideitui iir trpair at ihr expense of the 
owner any house adjudged tnsaiiit.ti >% I’hr C Imni Am of 
gave the larger towns eoiiiplrie pmn^ of eoitflnijiiadnig eiimpub 
sory purchase, and redioudiig, eitlirr on the laitie site or in out¬ 
lying districts, llir three flirectk»fr4 oikut.ici iiii the hotidiig probtein 
were <|onsolklate<| and ftuuie iiiore woikablr linally in itir Act of 
i8yo/jl‘he only inajiir aiiditkuw w'hirtt have bmi made diiee this 
Act were in the shape of varkiiei lowii^plaiinifig iiiramire:! I'of wliieli 
the first was John Hums' Htm.iiiig and Town PlatUiiiti; Art of 
the post-war provkions ffir piibik! stibltly in addidiui to ioaiWi aiitl 
the iinpoHitbn of a statiifory obligaiioii with reganl lo faaeiing and 
slum<learaii<’'e. By irinp the laiiitltifi Cbiinly Cbiiiiiit alone had 
pul up about ten thousaiid small hoiimi m tfutlying aie.ei, in adiilioii 
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ENGLAND 


to providing for some eighteen thousand persons within clearance 
schemes, and itself directly administered and rented these properties. 
But the real history of pre-war housing in England cannot be 
found either in the statute books or in figures of accomplishment. 
The change in effective policy firom 1850 to 1910 is, on the one hand, 
well indicated by the difference between Shaftesbury’s Society for 
Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes, patronized by 
Prince Albert, and the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council, founded in 1900 almost entirely on the initiative of labor 
and consumer organizations. Politically, the period marks the 
shift of initiative in matters of housing policy from the Tory phi¬ 
lanthropists to the Labour Party, the Fabians, and that new race 
of architects and planners who were beginning to see that the problem 
of human environment had to be attacked somewhere near its 
roots. Physically, the distinction is that between the Peabody 
Foundation tenements of the sixties and the various co-operative 
community experiments of which Letchworth Garden City, started 
in 1902, was the most significant. In short, the ‘housing problem’ 
had progressed from the mere matter of shelter for paupers to the 
whole question of how to build decent, workable cities for everybody. 
^Quantitatively, not much had been done. But qualitatively, some 
of the London County Council’s early suburban schemes and almost 
all of the war-workers’ housing had reached a point which has not 
been greatly improved upon in England in all the vast body of 
post-war housing. 


Post-War Housing 

With returning soldiers looking for the ‘Homes for Heroes’ which 
they had been promised by Lloyd George, with prices sky-high, 
rent restrictions, and unaided private enterprise out of the running 
as far as average housing was concerned, and with a cool shortage 
of a million dwellings, plus an additional need of one hundred 
thousand per year, something had to be done. The first thing 
established by the Act of 1919 was a definite statutory obligation 
on the part of local governments ‘to consider the needs of their area 
with respect to the provision of houses for the working classes... 
and, as often as occasion arises...to prepare and submit to the 
Minister of Health a scheme for the exercise of their powers.’ 

The only fundamental innovation in post-war housing legislation 
was the subsidy. And the principal thing which differentiates one 
law from another is the amount of the subsidy, who shall pay it, 
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and which Iniiidiiift an'-n. v '.isosslil hr musf Sav.trcd. The reason 
for the subitiy, tit'nnusr. u.i-( thr hrturm .m 'rronomic’ 

rent :«»d the rent wiiich tluwr whn nr*-a,-,l hMu-.r.-i mtilti .alhrd to pay. 
The principal variations hrtHrrn the ililieiem, are .iji I'olbws. 

AWnsoN A«rr nt? tpto: It was nrerv-sirv In risttamin* the Ketienil 
economic apathy with re.^iril to hiu!*!}!:-.;. I'luer t'onuH of State 
Subsidy were tdlrml. in adtlifiMn to tlir tuna! ptoviaonsuiih regards 
to loans. To local governmesn! conintn fof.t tfirir ,nvti homing, 
who would tlteiiwelves rontiilntie a i rrf.itis >at!<-.i(lv in ItHrd propor- 
doR to their tax, valuatiotj, the State otietri! t,, t.,vrr any .tdtlitimm! 
annual Io« itt etSrrt, a blank chcik. <;'riiir Mini,try tif Health, 
of course, retainetl the riyht to .utdii Iwith plooi, i * <',m, aiid rents.) 
To public-utility sorirtier-t, the State nittlrif.uik to i,Aer thirty po* 
cent (later ftl'ty per cent, then toti^ pn .rttc. 0} the oitere»t and re- 
drmptioti charges on appjovrd >n;he(Ht-,, 'po pti^ate eitterprisc 
non*repayalile htmp.'.tttu pavtorjst, ntadr, Pn*-,! in 4 .u 
SlitMt per hotiHraitd l.itcr uaie.jird, -.pr, tjii . .n. ».(».e,f .nul type 
Ireing supplietl by the (Jiarjjiuc'f.f, t'tiibt iUu A> t, uiihin two 
years, abcuil tyoaioo dweintu-;. wejr •.$.«?*-(} bi, thr It.tal novern- 
inents, aittl .nou.e 4p*'.,M »?» r}';!..-.pui>-. ts-cbaloiy a niinor 

propitttion b\' Ijmh ,sttg ;>» || a 4 vitpji.wv; that building 

costs rose to inottiiti.ue .U.d r^j 4 ..|tHr iif-!,,>'•'* ' d;r t.Oso of ntatetials 
to labor in a pir-svar hou'ie was .di. as! bait and halt; bv t«t.!l it 
was tw«< to our,, and that the .j-,t i,. t),r scue v,ai sen gteat. Itut 
it should be noted that the *4 lb-.th!i. <'.Inutophrr 

Atidisou, h;ui otjiatM’iy ita bided tn hr. '.T»«-jj;e a te.d plan for 
provitliiit' mateii.ili tluough at: ..ih. ».d thr 01,ly way in 

which it could hare bru woik-d r, 1,a* ally. in any t.c.e, the 
rntire syntmt of stibadse^ m,.u trpFabd u; UtU, atid pir-irntly the 
l-yMm hoti'ie tlrrlitird i.* a i hms-.r, fi.e rjoHiKii; two-year 
stf»ppage was not only a virat di j;, u-i'-ij, but bt.uti'ht loan 

untimely end the wn * eran* ti^v. iSnddo.;' ttsubi-; p.ut ol the (JtiiW 
Hoctitlism Mtivnnejj! , a 'n-ii a*t'-:i,*a *»t <Ai-bl the bsigli-.lt builiting 
trades into ront|nrhru)j*,f tuati <44 a !aS!«-i,a )!,'>'4 .u»i| t M-ojier.itivc 
bsiii. 

ciiAMiii'.i!! Ais AC'i' nr Jo*’; M«. ilddam': ativr (Govern¬ 

ment granted to lot al a',tJ..4;Urj tiait*, d--};.u > p-o ‘.rat l-a twenty 
years and lurnp-sscn v-tas.f-. n. pjtvate boddei-. »n vaiioict ftaws. 
Also, in order to rta.a.j.uT ri.t.-jj.K-i,-, »,j,- ,4 rhr vety lew 

English expttmrsus tn tas'evr}5,p..,a. v.a* na'jitrd. t'nder thil 

hou-ev Wrjc rsr.lrd b> lot al .oith.-JiUei, ;} by 

private eiiferptisr, and ab»«!,i by puba, aitniii w<. trtim. 
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WHEATLEY ACT OF 1 924: The LabouT Government of this year 
liberalized the 1923 measures, providing a subsidy to local authorities 
of forty-five dollars per house per year for forty years, rahed some¬ 
what in rural districts to allow for the greater costs of building and 
the lower wage-scales. Any loss over and above these subsidies 
must be borne directly by the local governments. This loss varies 
greatly, but in general the largest cities, where land-values are 
highest, have had to sustain the greatest additional expense. In 
Welwyn Garden City, where the cost of sites has not been inflated 
between the purchase of raw land and its ultimate use, and where the 
best English standards of planning and architecture are utilized, 
houses that reach the lowest-paid workers in Ae district actually 
bring in a slight profit to the Council. The additional local subsidy 
under this and the 1930 Act was normally about eighteen dollars 
per year for forty years. 

1930: The cost of building having declined somewhat, the sub¬ 
sidies were revised downward once more, to thirty-seven dollars 
for towns and fifty-four dollars for rural districts. It was intended 
that this Act should guarantee a greater degree of future stability 
in housing matters, unfortunately not realized. Under the 1924 
and 1930 Acts, up to the present, some 750,000 houses have been 
erected by local authorities and 423,000 by private enterprise, the 
latter including a few thousand by public-utility societies.^ 

1932; TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ACT. This very important 
law, although not directly concerned with the housing shortage, 
may be termed a further outgrowth of that three-cornered fusion 
of Fabian Socialism, the Garden City, and Regional Planning, which 
has already been noticeable to some extent in the housing policies. 
Its general purpose, considerably mangled in passing Parliament, 
was stated by Sir Raymond Unwin to be nothing less than a funda¬ 
mental change in the conception of land, tinstead of every field and 
plot being considered a potential building-site, land should now 
be accepted as permanent open space until it has been decided 
right and proper that it should be built upon. The Act as passed 
can hardly be said to live up to this principle, and its complicated 
provisions cannot be described in this space, but some of the mam 
features may be noted. The planning authority oi Regional or 
Joint Town Planning Committees is furthered; ‘amenity,’ natural 
interest,’ ‘beauty,’ and ‘historic’ or ‘architectural value’ are recog¬ 
nized as proper statutory considerations in planning or prohibiting 
streets or buildings; it is theoretically possible to prohibit most formas 
of chaotic ‘ribbon development’ and of ‘spotted building fever ; 
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it is possible to zone and repUm built-up arcus; it Kicatly tiu-iliiatrs 
the procedure of a local authority desiring t<» •'‘.uriliic unvn 

outside its limits with State funds; it makes easier the .u tpnsitii.n 
of land by local audioritics; and it forces !«)cal antlmritiri to prepare 
and submit town-planning schemes. 

ACT OF 1933: The Oonst'rvative (iovernment stuldnily put t 
stop to all subsidies for small-house etjustruetion, cHcept in the c.tse 
of slum-clearance. The tlieory was that c««is h.ul tlropped fu- 
enough to permit privtite enterjjrise ti» re-enter the held. Hnildittg 
and loan societies were to be cneouragert. and pitblic-tuilit) s.h tetiea 
which had received State assi.Htanee were to hr eomprllrd to use 
their funds only for low-cost cotistruetion. t)»t the other iiantl, the 
local authorities were supjwsed to 'concentrate on dnm i le.uaner.* 
The result, however, luis Iwten almost exactly nothin.;. Xo itnae 
houses were put up by private enterprine th.ut %r»>uld have been 
built in any case, and these were all liw the middle ♦ t.eu. The 
demolition of slums proceeded no faster than inttal. Am! tlierr h 
still a great shorUige of dwellings for the low-iiu onte jnoujrt. 1'hr 
indignation has been so great and .so wiile-'ijjir.id, hoHr<.ri. that 
it is more than likely that some ft uni ofsulemly hu ht.n.e t»aiui ucti.m 
by local authorities will stnm he reinstated. 

Slum Clearance 

As we have already seen, the three pritirlpal modr'i ati,u k 
on the problem of inadequate htmdng were well tojmnl.iird hrt.nr 
the war in England. embracing all the jilutmide 

of those rdbrmers who, likeOctavLi Hill, h.ive a su'ar oi t.driu |o( 
nursing, came in with llieTorrens H-tm ..'sfj >e, smpKno! 

if used as a single wcajjon iimre hatted lor the hou-sri t}(,,n mictn* 
in the inmates, was the main feature of Mj, fton.-iS A< ci oi pi/-,. 
And constmtion, tlie hacklKnie t»f‘ the Kitwdi'ih p'l-.s liouitna 
movement up to 1933, tatriondy enungh ratne too >4 -ill v{.» Kurd 
Shaftesbury. 

But demolition and rmmstniciiotr «»f tjn.um.st'. unr ,dv.< 

carried on after the war, atid with nr.iiSs iKr a* ? of 

1919, the Government tfienretkally " 4 oo<l the ^1;,!,;.- i.-u i.u-j tlr 
fixed rate of municipal contribtithm, for dntji'* h ,w,u.- *- .n a* 
for new homing. Moreover, compei/aiion J.»i »..oip:;!-,. 
before die war always exorliitatit, w,»;* e'li.ddt'.hrjl on .i n-w h.oo 
Payment was required only f«ir the v.due ,4' the hm.i .u .« ./ ;«.*4 
— and this was further rethiml if the land %nt to he snr»l ha rr- 
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lu»mi«K <*»■ i''“ •I’**®" 

mmx ivjnn.»v.»l ul thr n hrmr. .mtl ihr {trk-f ;ur.uiK«l by arhitnition 
Liter, Ibrtvrvrr, %Tiy Jew «lr.u,«Kffi »-hr«tirs were approved by 
chr Muii-itty tutdrr thbi Aet. 

•mii Airr »>»•' t<»-» »•*•'* prbu.irily deiintied tt» pn>mt»te shtm-elear- 
aiHT. An ttnbr.dthv area wa-t aethietl at <nw Iti wbieli (a) there 
are at»y h«*niei, eton t-s, or alleyii nntit for htmuui habitatinn, {b) *e 
nanownr-J'., «If tearn. ,it»d ttad arrangement, itr the had conditlou 
nfthe and h*nf.et nr isrnnp?* ofhtntsrs!, nr the want of light, 

air, venfilatL.n, or proper emivetiiruee, t.r any nanitary defeeta 
are daiurtour .a iuimi.ar, t,i thr health t 4 'the inhahitatits either 
in the htiildiiuri m the atea or in the nriyhbning Imildings.’ I’ro- 
wrfie?t m.t aihitdyrd tmhealfhy may Ir inrhitletl in the >« 4 ieme to 
lender d tnmr riit. imf .ti r*<««»««• al. bitty per rent of die Um 
wa-t donatrti uniiiyht Iw the State, Snitirthing, hut not very much, 

was a«<>*inph'*h*'d under ihii law. 

I'hr urn'll rtirtinr Art t'« piomote nhnn re-h«»teiing was that ot 
vdn. h .hamrd the nirth*..! „|'providing hnaneial asdstanee. 
dhe State giant i.avaid .leatame attd ledumaimt takes the form 
of a lived annua! tnhudy <>» a unit hadi of eleven m tievetiieen 
tlMlIatr per year lot loity yrair for e,i«'h prrwm ilrijiLieed and re¬ 
housed. 1.01 al anihoiiiie'i mint rotiuihnte an annual snlmdy ol 
eighteen tlollar. per disrlhny. and mdinaiily mm.t eonirihiite imieh 
inme besides, paim ulatly d the same people am m hr re-honmlon 
the ,vm»r ipa at smtahly Imv rmtah. (A rereitl lavrrpuul report 
rstimatri that if ssould .ou them pist about Lmr limo as much m 
Iiinnuipal snleadira to tr-honsr the dnm tenant on the spot as it 
would to do so in an imtlsiog ilisfih t.) ‘l‘he Art also prrmitK the 
towns to viaiit »eni irhaKs when ne«r<isary, to enable the shim 
inhabitants to pav lor the new dwelUngi, All lm*;tl aulhoritiei were 
rninireil to sulamt live year programs of dum drtnoUtion ami 


Altowrthei, by the middle of tp'f4, tiMl dwellings had ^>een 
demolished and most of thrir '/h.-ptb inhabifanti re.housni eilhw 
in new rlwelhiiKs on the sauir sitr oi in entitrly new tirvelopmeius. 

About hall of tint wa» dmie in la-ndon. 

As has been noted, the intention oi the turn Art to^lorie the 
loial anthoutirs to •ron.ennatr on dnm-rlr.uame’ ha., m aptie o 

.... ... "I .(.'■a. .'.■ii.i'.^ >7''';;''’''‘ 

no moir detoolimm and le homing ot 4um-dwrl!rrs than mulil 
ordinaiily have been est|»ertrit. 
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Municipal Housing and Munidiml Fiikifws 

Although Greater I^uuhiu autiaulliw, >»» hstlin.; »hr 
Ckjunty (he Me(r«»p>Hun l?ot..tinh Ctmin i!-., ru ,, u.nv own 

and let more than one humlrnt thnut.iua as '4 fl.ir., and 

provide, therefore, the most speriaeular rs.uaj.Sc nuHth/ip.ii 
hoiwng in Eurtrpe, the aetual srt-ujt in a -mallr, i m l«r „«„'e 
illuminating liecaust* nmre (yitie.il. Brlaw are a irw (utitn-i |,.*sn a 
recent report by the liverpud GoipMian-m. 

Number of hours, etr., pruvkW h\ I l-rp-taiH-n .--.^7 

Number of private eutrrpasr hours vubit.it/e.l •!. .‘ui 

Area of city . 

Acreage of prineipat htaisiug rstittr* (» a> 1.1 

Population of rity, tuo , ,, , 1 . 

Population ofiut»kli/eil iionses .rtii(»;,Ur4= « „> -> 

Percentage of {topuhuiuM in Snite- ,».4 t-u-- .u4-‘4 h 

(approximate)' 

Net houitng debt , I! 

Gross annual rental, itnht.ling r.mn .u (j r-. >h . ■ t 

Micquer subsUlies, ;»» ^'• 

Net cwt of housing t*» . ity, i‘ij‘ • {» j s * 

Equaling a rate 111 the patii.! .>! 

Product of penny rate » 

(Ai/ftf; The to •irtrt iur.wi tSf ' ‘V''"' 'Urf 

rental imunte in (hr u»g a «4 (» 1 -4 

value of a eiiy.) 

'llio nunilrr of (■tnt.n.;r!i pn th.»ts-,j,i.d . 1 sb »sj.. r-d liy 
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In the jteritKl inm PtV,, ’.‘-me /.f.-/,'- ' •-n d,-./-,::',*.'. h'ip 

put up in KtiHUiid by the .'.//-'/r. i-i 

rttya.w A<>*'<"■'* 

Goveriwneni ai»i*ted: 

(ofthesealwul^oatwi i«ni« 4( }i,.oj jhe»! 

Public auflurtitte* 7 

Pubik-utility .»<a setiei . » 

Private c«ler|irise l--' 

Total assisted i.s"'."-' *,<» 

Unassisted private «Ui-t|irMP 4 ... ^ _ 4$ 

Total dweltinpMWirnrted ^ s-y 
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According to the 1919 estimates of the shortage and of normal 
requirements, about 2,400,000 new dwellings would have been 
needed. In addition, the 1931 census showed a much greater 
increase in family units than had been allowed for. If all the new 
houses were economically available to the people who need^ 
them, there was still a shortage. As, generally speakmg, only 
housing put up by public authorities is let at rentals which the aver¬ 
age worker can pay, and as probably half of even these hous^ can 
hardly be paid for by unskilled workers, it will be seen that the claims 
of various English authorities against the present Government, for 
discontinmng the constructive housing program, are probably we 

founded. . -.1.^1. *1^ 

The fact that unassisted private enterprise was able to build 

such a large number of houses in this period is ample proof that the 
activities of the Government were in a field not in any way touched 
by normal real-estate practice. Indeed, it is more than probable 
that the rise in the standard of demand set up by the Government — 
in matters of planning amenity — may weU have stimulated ordinary 
building trade for the upper-income groups as well. 


Housing and the Mational Budget 


The Government’s annual contribution to the nearly one milhon 
and a quarter State-assisted houses built since 1919 now amounts 
to about $75,000,000. There is, of course, a further charge on the 
local authorities, although much less than this sum. And it is after 
aU a rather minor item, when considered in conjuncUon wiA the 
accomplishment and with other items of the budget. The subsidies 
were only about 1.7 per cent of the national budget m 1932 (scarce y 
the cost of three first-class battleships, and many milhons less than 
the amount spent on the Royal Air Force alone). In the year 1929 
IQ30 the local authorities paid out about $180,000,000 solely for 
poor-relief. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that, di^g a pe¬ 
riod of mounting unemployment and depression, a ve^ l^ge share 
of the more than two and a half billion dollars’ worth of Gov^^- 
ment-aided house-construction would have had to be paid ou 1 
any case in the form of relief or a dole. 


Scotland 

In Scotland, much the same legal apparatus ™ 

England and Wales. But the situation itself is very different. While 
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England, straight djrough the nineteenth eentury ti|» ta thw tiny, 
has remained primarily a country of tt«osnny one4'.mtily htnises, 
the Scottish cities from the early years of the Ituhistrial Revoluthm 
onward (and even earlier in (nasKn»w) imuliHetl what in prnhaUly 
the world’s worst msrm of high tenemettt-htnwe eonsti trtion with 
the possible exception of New York. While the typie.il shun in 
England is an occasitma! iKiek-to-haek i>r alley h.ni ir, that of Scot, 
land is a one-room dwelling in a six- ni eight-aorv inawivr stime 
structure. Therefore, while the Ihiglish t.vrrerowding pinhietn ii 
largely a matter of ‘surphw’ fatnilies and dwrlHng-shott.tye. the 
Scottish one is more die tiuesti.m of toom-ovrn rowdiug anti of 
totally inadequate dwellings m hrgin with. Me.wurd in ’dwellings* 
and familits, there wa.s himlly any shoii.ige at .ill in SeotS.mtL 
Measured in rooms and ixqmtation, two mi!h»n pn.pie livrt! iiH.re 
than two per room ami tine millitm more than tiure |irj o»tio. 

GovemmeuKiidetl hoimiig i«i Seoilaml iti the j.rn>«i toio «<ii{ 
is slightly more in projKtrtion to the n*m>t«er of Satodie , tluo! a two 
in England. 'I'he total awisted hoie.es were with a f.n 

greater pmportum put up by lotal .mthotuiet, .md Ufoie .dwi 
mvolved slum-clearance. 


Agut^ 

Local authorities: 

New land M i- 

Slum-elearanee ,1 

Public-utility sorirtirs t'i ; i 

Private enterprise of «- 

Total i!»'"; 

Slum-ckarancc in Glasgow goes hack to w}#rn nghiy 

acres were cleared and thirty thousand |rii.^*its driplord hnl 

not re-housed !>y the etly. Philinthropsi' tiMinmg it.ntnl in iH^o, 
and public housing wm thatr twlKie i-trn Gooh-n had tnade 
the venture. 


.Xwnktir >’J 4't. i fr f--* !v-n 


Ml.'-'’* 


Y;. 5 } 

j.f; 


Inland 

I’he prohlcm of Ireland iislinilir to that »l w«'li prihapt 

more emphasa on the rumlown mr ;4 4 «nt. .uf, kosesn, 

plenty of tenements in the • itir i. 

Bttfore the war, Irehiiid lo-ide rr!.»!isejy s,u vorat*-!' me * 4 ' the 
British Homing Aett than did f.ioflutd, JL. !•■■. .d anihonties 
with Government loam hail put np f-o.r f-njs. ri, 

By 1017 , there were fiirty.riL*tji thtanaj.d iKk*. m-h-i.;*-'., •.i,!is«h 
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Sytlnry Wrlih c.ilU 'hr.vHijy. Imt utaottuiatfly very ugly.’ As a 
matter of fart, the loral had, .siure the Irish ladtourers’ 

Act of .1 •aaliitoiv ohligation to provide housing, whether it 

involved stthailv oi not Avhi«h it or.Unarily did). The rents were 
estrauntin.uiK low and leatl «me perhaps to eojisider the hitter 
itirae.ert»^« of hidt waye^ rather than the virtue of the aulhoritie.s. 
nnhUn that hniSt hotfirt in ti»*e;, ami ha.s huilt soim* every year 

sinee. rMept dmifw, the 

Simr the war, ahotti tout teen thoU'i,»nl houses have lieen erected 
with totifnlnnioss. tx.in the (Jovetninettt. Nine thousand of these 
wetr pot up either hy ptihlteaitihiy societies or hy private etUer- 
prise •th*' "-'"'‘“v *-emaitiing five 

thou'i.uHl r^rse huilt hy the lot.d .uttln*iities. Ihe total t<nttnlHitiou 
of the Stale, two t!u»d » of whnlt went towartl uumielpal construc¬ 
tion. ha,-t hr.-is aio.md $o.,..mt,m.o. Mitsi i»r this has Item in tlve 
finin of uUttitiht hisiip''atto aitiinlirs. 











n. GERMANY 


Early Background 

In Geniumy, as i« KiiglaiKi, thr i h.ir.a trr t.f 

housluK policy was urll rstahUshctl htw. bdurr uh-P to 

England, it is very dillicnit to ratal.li ih a few ittsjH.it.uit iiatra in 
legislative history in ortler to draerihr the r.nlv a.|iirvmtent.fi. 
There was in fact no national honsisn! law ot. thr |.rti„e the 

war, but this was ineirly hrranse the far Ktratrt -a.uuf.av }.owTrs 
of the cities and the States ditl i»oi rnpiiie •m. h -.peual lev.idation 
in order to undertake trajM.ndbility fl.r !..wh.-,i h-nniny. It is 
possible, however, to dlstinKtiish tw.» prirad'. in the |.*r war Inai.ty 
of'cerman hottsing, appmxintatelv brf.ar atai after dsr late eiiduie.., 
when the social-insurance legidation was jav;rd attd al-io thr law 
which recogni/ed co-operative .«td huiitrd ahudrud hmeang 
societie. 

Public opinion on the hoiiant.; .pir,ii..it in (ietniao', h.n never 
Ixr.n conhned, as it was in tno'.t othet j;;nr.j.ra» ...matte.-, l.rh.fe 
the war utitl in America tip to this dav. to the . ,Hij|.aiative!y -.tnall 
(question of cleaning up a few tit the tn*"it ttnantiat v itniii’i. I his 
was partly due to the fa»t that the tJrit.im .Oi-., wleor joa}..| 
industrial grttwih catne later, wne ta*i a* 1 1. alK . oii-.fita ted 
and did not as a rule Itave the fliiinv diat li and a'Jev dimis * .mitaott 
in other countties. t hi the oihrr hand, site., h,»d a petiu.l .4 ntban 
land-speeulation contpaiable tt» ii*«t(e lasal tallies .v»m»o»1 iSrthtt 
before the war weie often eight at ten fnae, wlui thr-, v.rj*- in 
lamdon) and all tents weir tehitiveli, vetv hah .lad dwriUr.it ‘atiall 
and crowded. In the tntildle of the .rtitHt*,, is4is'-r.| laed ptiie., 
wen: enconragetl rather than teme.lird f,.- the .4 tania. ipai 

govemments, wito laid out wide paved in and 

permitted high bnildimp and r\, rnom 1 Sm (..-ladjoa* 

tion and exteioion plan !•« ,ur4 (ih-ni-avs.! -la.; sn ii! d, 

in the words of l>r. flegrtiaoD, pie.* tsbe,} ?-j.,ri<;'.'u5s 'tent !.at-> 
radb’) for finir million fntsitr llriHaef!, 1 hejthe tspoal 
German nineteetith-mttiiry shtiii uel*-*-! die .d H-v.deonaS 

constntetion ■ was a six- or sevris-’a..t*, trj,r{j;ejvf wah two «r 
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thrrf k 4 nu!ili»ii;i,' firmly rtnwtnrtrd and usually supplied 
with watrr, hut ‘*f a onlv ‘turpassrd in the worst Glasgow 

Ibw .md iu ihr Ymk tHd Lkw teneinriu, 

Htjhif' iht' H'itr 

Thne h.rt I'ren .t min-ui/rd ‘huu.duf' prohlem’ in Germany 
rvrr 'iiju'r th** k*'** fa ur-., hut thrrr. .w in otlier ctumtries, the model 
jenrmrns.i }»ns np liv wuuird .iiUttH rats and the Liberal efforts to 
promolr hHme.tnvufJ ibiji wrir on the whole either ineffectual or 
worse. It w.iH not until the Intirr •ihoriaue of sHja 11175 that the 
foreei vkhii'h were to diapr l.iier iioliries really Itegan to take form. 

The \Lnd,sf> No. rvere aititating aftaiiwt any partial reforms 
vvh.it’‘>'ri,rj; .init thrv wrte, ituidentaUv, fdueatinn all German 
woiUr., whnhet tr‘...'(ii!ionaiy or not, to a inneh more concrete 
nndri a.iinhna **i titrij jtowrr and their real interests. Workers’ 
,.t>;ani.M»iotri drir.andrd intmii ip.d land meimres, municipal 
hou'iijiK. •'*"* '‘kl • ooperative MHirties, t )n the other hand, 
thnr wa-i the newiv t.amded iViro! /(Jr .V.m w//w/«liL, fountain-head 
of the aton-', tii.aeuiriit in tavoj of what h ttnitally eallcil 'swialism 
Ilf the . h.)!!' oi A.j?T./sr. •.m.Tw( 0, but which is iu aefualify Sute 
.in,I M,mi. spa) < !aiMtah.m, '1 he . itir.-., itt many easw merely reviv- 
iin; medj,r*,at powrn and tr-tpondbaitiei, be^an to purchase large 
.4 laud, to ar t Miiddeiable i'.mttol over land-use, and to 
rnitace iti a s.ujfH *4 pnbin-ntilily hudnewes, among them low- 
honamp And im.div, the moir ativanml architects and techni- 
Itau'i !>'‘.pin lo t.d.e an mteir’a in Isoicang and eity-platming, and 
theoiiar to .dti tlirjit'.*'!*.r"i ridiet with workers’ ofgainstations or the 

iimidiri lah'.ti.’ ^ 

til *1 Uj.ii |i4Uf*l to CO* 

iipmtive h'*H'ani; 'w.iienr'j, and by 1*114 fhete were no less than 
lonitren hnudn-ti an h onpuiualioKi tloittg active work. Most of 
ilirin wnr imined b> the pt.opntive tenants themselves, who 
nnpplied httlr 01 ti>* r.pnty, and tmni **1 the dwellings remained in 
i'olSedivr owudddp, {auomnniiy rtpupmenl, such as kinder- 
tpitien’i, lamidiiei, ‘itHi.*! lootni, Ubt.tties, etc,, w.ts a feature from 
the Oaf I, and ihr '.}.o»d.>ub *4 doign, layout, and amenity were 
.aino-.i itn.n«aMv is.n. h Umhrr than th<oe prevailing iti speculative 
devrlupna'nci, 1 h»’ niHtwu* r of this work **n the high standard of 
tie,Hand a!i<-) ihr war i. podaf.tv in* .dcnlahle.^ 

But the ku.-e K‘>\nn-.r of H.-oprtahve bttning w'oidti not have 
hern p../>4bT rusfioui ilte ,hrap money supplied by the soeW- 

a7t 












appendix: national housing measures 

insurance funds, which were officially encouraged to make loans 
on public-utility housing. By the end of igiSj the insurance founda¬ 
tions had invested some $114,000,000 in housing, a sum which 
probably produced a good 150,000 dwellings. 

The various States and local authorities were meanwhUe increas¬ 
ingly active in housing matters on their own account. Official 
housing funds were set up for Prussia in 1895, for the Empire in 
1901, and later for most of the other States. At first this money 
was largely used to construct dwelhngs for public employees, but 
the fi eld was gradually extended to include all forms of public- 
utffity or co-operative housing society. The Prussian Decree of 
1901, issued jointly by the Ministers of Trade and Commerce, 
Interior, Religion, and Agriculture, advised that the cities should 
accept full responsibility, not merely for housing then own employees, 
but also for housing conditions in general — by building themselves, 
by supporting and subsidizing pubUc-utility societies, and by pur¬ 
chasing large tracts of land and renting them below cost for housmg 
purposes. Several provincial governments complied by iffiposing 
Inost of the recommendations as statutory obligations, 1909 

at least half of the larger German cities had directly assisted in the 
construction of low-cost pubHc-utility housing. In addition to the 
insurance funds and those especially set up by States, money was 
provided out of the proceeds of the land-value increment tax (a 
national law of 1911) and by the semi-official savings banks. 

The Situation After the War 

The foregoing paragraphs should have served to indicate that 
post-war activities, in housing as in other matters, represented 
nothing revolutionary in Germany. The Socialists (after their 
left wing had dropped off to form the Communist Party, which 
the Social Democracy regarded as its worst enemy straight through 
to the bitter end) were little more ‘socialist,’ either practically or 
theoretically, than the more progressive burghers of the nineties. 
Which is to say that they were not socialists at all, in the Marxian 
sense. They merely carried some steps farther the policy, already 
clearly defined, of governmental responsibility for a certain mini¬ 
mum standard of security and health and civic amenity, and of 
regulating private enterprise in certain basic fields by governmental 
competition or monopoly. . If they had not been confronted on the 
one hand by a critical housing shortage, and on the other by an 
insistent demand for better housing from workers who already knew 
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very tlf-ttiy Jt*** tU!rt*rriwr hrtwwn >;nml h<rtisf'*t ami had ones, it 
is likldy niiliki'Sv that they wmild have .uvoinplishml what they did. 

The ijij.uttiiativr shai t.me. h.wd ttn Vjvtt.t’ families, wa.s t'stimated 
at a tnillh'tt «HvrUit!v,H in Itt atldition, several hundred 

thnusand tlueUitti.t<4 per yr.tr were needed tu lake eare of the imrmul 
inereasr in atul «»!*•«4eserme. 'I’his need has by no 

me.uw been tuei, 

The e.ieat stinnhStna, Thtt-k iti hHiHe-pnaUietiim, either hy the 
Caventment nr hv {anate rnteijni-a\ wan the seareity and luKh 
td'nttmev'- A ttrn titMti^tavse whieh wmtld have been fintr per 
ertit hel.ar ihr wai wa-i ten per irnt *»i liinher aftetwanls, if obtain¬ 
able at all, and ua . nilt ri^ht and one half per rent in l«>!p. The 
j»»-it-uai' tent jia a pirvatrly Itnameil new hmise in ipa*/ wnuhl have 
iieen fottr hun<he<t per ernl .-f the pte.war tent for the same enn- 
stna tiMji, am*.lafe, had itn tea.'ietl bv tmly hlty pet cent. 

Rent rr’.tj a tmie. wrse nttitsyentlv entonrd, and vae.tnt dwellings 
wfje tempiaauly i..jnMian.brjrd. rnav.Rfed private enterprise 
w.n thrjrtore ♦pit!'' out ft the »|ne'aiMn i»t «t far as the girat mass of 
hniang %wv. .ofv.e.nr.l- it i. merely temarkal.le that tt protlueed 
as tnaiiV dwrlhei,.-. vs if did 

At tiist, MU die bain that the ri-.e in btnldim; eosfi was only 
tempeiltiiy, the s.oiMiii s-paTimnent'i tmdetiook toiovet the^ tlillet* 
rtwe between the actual *•>■4 pike and what w.w eonsitlered a 
‘noitnaf • .oi. 'I hi i thev did rsihrr bv • onatm ting thetnselvcs and 
wtttim: oU part .it the ue.e-anirnt. nr liy yiatitimt utitri|flit •atbsidies 
to pnbln attiiiv. vi.irHr-). I'he llun'ie Rent 'I as;, ilesi'tibetl later, 
w.H Ima nra.fnfrd m t-n-i. and patf ..f its pcmeeds went into these 
Mthadies, Ml i!ir y.iM.HMM dwelltnyi nretnl horn t<U<) through 

tmr, rr.eived in»i>e --..jt nf p.ibUv aid. lint, as it be.atiie rvhlent 
that p»r wa« mmepUMjn >4 'uMunar wrje k.-.f jlirrvrt, it WJW neees- 
•uty tM net np a ha...’ auo.- pnSi, s «n o-plarr the feuipmary ntea-atres. 
And the nr^t pnind, It.mt im.**. thomah nyp. t«»arks the most 
hnitliil rjimh *4 ueidein h«.n-a«w; wh«h the wotUl has yet to 
slttiw. 

Fftm lont thm-jh sos* 

A mni.r nf bmhtim: . apjfal was the hut .•rirniwh Ami the }«> 
maty la. f .4 (h-iman b.amm' pnh* > hnm f'n'p die Hani/ms- 
Urtier. or ihu.f To,, it 11 levied on alt ImildiuHS built behne 

the war. and i.d.-. a.Uantaee ,4 the la. f that nioityanes were to 
all pjat In al p»n|-e.e-. wipe.l ..ut dmitu: the inllathm and the owttets 
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thereby presented with a large part of the capital value of their 
buildings. (‘House-owners were the only war-victors’ wa.s a slogan 
of the period.) The tax amounts to from ten to fifty per <'ent of pre¬ 
war rents, varying with the amount of <lcprcciati<iin. About 
$2,680,000,000 wa.<t niist'd in this way in the seven y«.irs from i<)2() 
through 1932 (more than twice the incotne-tax yickl), of which 
$1,251,600,000 wa.H loanetl out ttn second mortgages fi>r l«nv-co.st 
housing. The rest w:is used for general budget expentlitures. In 
1929 this tax amounted to 842o.ooo,otK) and w;ut .some t-j.ti per 
cent of the total tax and tariff income. 

These second mortgages constitute both (Jovernmem inve,stment 
and Government .sultsitly, for they were lo.mi'd .it a rate of interest 
considerably lower thati the price p.iid fitr other money hy the 
Government, ustially at aliout one per rent, with one per cent amor¬ 
tization to start after five years. A typic.il fin.inei.d ’iet-tip fitr a unit 
dwelling costing three thousand doll.irs in i<i;|o would be alKiut 
as follows; 

First mortgage in the o}>fn market, at alsntt Id j per ernt tint lodes 
amortization) S1200 

Second mortgage House Rent Tax, .it i jw-r < ent (.itUMsii/rd ,a t prr 
cent after five years) i joo 

Equity (somedmes partly in the l«<nn of Imii m.wb .iv.til.ibfp by die 
city) at 7 jter rent tioo 

In the case of the very lowest-eost dwellings, the (irit mttrtg.ige 
would probably be providetl by one of the o|i«« i.d tir ■irmi.ofhciat 
agencies (such as the soeud-iteturanee tiimb; .it .1 late .ilMitit one 
per cent lower. Or the hist moitgaye might tie im.dl and a 
third mortgage provided by the liiy itself, at ,t i.iie ‘lumrwhat 
lower than co.st. 

The House Rent Tax fiuitk .ire .idmintifeied diiet tlv by the eities, 
who receive back a fixed [tropoifion of the tu,d tax vvhit h was 
raised within their limits. I'hr tmmif ip.d fiHti'itn!.; aiuhoritir-i ,irt 
very closely with the city-pl.inniin; .md engmeriing oifn es ;thry are 
msually all in one dep.utmmt,- and exeniie mm h mfineme over 
the areliiteeture and pl.mnim; not ninrH of tbrii own » otoiim timw 
but of all State-.issiited hoicinr.;. 

During the live years ofgm.ite-a a» iiuis, Jo-’? ttaoitqh lo’D. the 
astounding number of t,.}'jb,o<«> nrw dwrlbu.;-! wrir rrr< ted in 
Gemiany or twenty-two dwellin'.;'! pei tboU'i.ue! iiihabitanfs, 
or very nearly one dwelling ioi exri», ten t.umlie'i, < if thi-i nurnlrr 
about a million, tir seventy per < ent. wrje dite* if, aided bv w*me|i,tm 
of (Jovernment ftnanciiH'. And twni of the ir-a jao!<a54y |irolitrd 
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by municipal lantl policies, semi-ittlicial kums, tax-exemptions, or 
other indin-ct ineaiw of assistance. 

Ten per c«‘«U of these million and a half thvellings were put up 
directly hy puhlic atithurities; thirty-four per cent hy piddic utility 
huildiiig societies pu.my of them allietl %vith the trade unions); and 
the remainder hy privjite enterptise pilthouj^h such private enter¬ 
prise as received ffoverimicnt aid was stR up as a rule on si public 
utility, limited dividentl basis). 

During these same live years the totsil dwelling eonstruction 
invatmetit nuiy he tUvklrtl iw follows: , 

I. Private e.»f»ital for Hrst mortganes .lf>% 


Of which: 


Miwtly semi-iiilit i.ih 

litiny 

ttwwr 4 Hi Ittitlia 
iHtlilir rrrilii 


h*:’k 

n. Puhlic fund* 

^Eriv^tr kiiib 

.pi*;;. 

.a% 

Of wlilrli: 

liiimr inif t.m 
t lihrr fiulilt*' liaitt 


a8% 

1 tfk 

T.-k 

IIL Ec|i»liy fruiti Imttiliftn irlin, hiiikE. 



tmAh 

tJ:i,'i.p/,(s.o.ooo 




'I'he avrr.ige cost of these i..j |t»,oMo dwrlUngs w.ts therelitre Jirountl 
S.i;j ;|0 complete. Of the total puhlic tmtlay for homting, ahoul 
three per cent was di*tsihutrd diiectly hy the .State, twetity-seven 
percent hy the ‘l,.lndrt' (.rural housinKi, anti the remainiuH seventy 
per cent hy the t ities. 

The net httuninit ontlay (minus itaomr atul intfie?»t) amtmnted 
in t.|-io u>: 

o. t pet I rut of the total St.tle hwhtet 
•/.‘t J»e( < rut ol the total poivlnt tal hntlttets 
151 .», jw-r tent of the total muni* ipal httsltteis 

'I’he ttet hottsiitg outlay coittpares with varitius ttther items on tlie 
lmdget.s thus, in I'cjo: 


MC-SttOtfAt. .;ovl!HNMKNt1 

Ttttal rsjriitiinne 
floimiiK 

PoUee 
lklur.it ion 
! lealth 


m 


ft 
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entire nationai. nuDi'.KT, AI.I. 

Total 

Housing 

Educatkin 

Science and Art 

Welfare (Health, Relief, etc.) 

War charges 


lUtVl'RNMfN'rS 

$4,1 di,000,000 

IO!,OUtl,tHK» 
t,* a 14,0(10,(Km 


In addition to dirt'ct expenditurr for hoiidtig, mtmicipalities 


have guarantctxl large numhers of loans isstied hy privatt* agencies. 
From 1924 through itfip these auuumted to one half (or almut 
$250,000,000) of the sum of their direct lo.ms, not ctHiuting the 


House Rent I'ax. 


Land PoUry 

As important as the governmental polii y of direct fmaneial 
assistance, and more important tlian the form uhich tin-, may happen 
to take; at any given pericKl, is the tradhutnally yrounded and to nil 
appearances permanent policy (tf tiermatj tmmicipaUfir.'t with re¬ 
gard to the aeipiisition <tf land. Moit tierman ( iiies have always 
owned large sections of their trrtitory ! twenty Itve pei t mt or .-m on 
the average and all the way up to I'iiu witlt eiithiydne per eent). 
And all of them aetpiiied gteal ttads dutiiig the pniod after the 
war when prices were ttften as low as »me tihh of pre-war piicm, 
Berlin, fur instance, hon-'.ht ne,u ly ten thou iaiid at ten of latid 
within its hmmdaries, at ati avetavje price of atiooi tive ('ruts a 
scpiare foot. Berlin now owns more than one duul ot itt area, or 
s(;vt“nty*eight thousand juw, pint anttfhrr .rveniv ihotei.md acres 
outside of its houndaries. 

The effeet of such a policy (tt» httu-uir.; it olivimti, Fsom l«M<f 
througlt 192(1, two Itfths to loin hhlct of all lltr land tried Ji«- new 
dwellittgs was fmm the mtmuipal tiomain. loom mr; thtmttgh 
1929, seventy towns (ontiilmted or leased «heaply tor imnimg 
purpo.s«s» some .six thtm-taml actm of thrit propetsv. 

In 1920, fitr iftr first time, i»uni< tpaUftes wejr .mthoti/ed to 
expropriate unbuilt land fiir hotnint* poipoes. dhe <omprictafion 
was to he ‘reasonahle,’ without allovsim; for any im leavri in iiuminat 
value arising from war ftmditiotts. 


From 1931 (0 the Present 

In November, tp;;!, the (Jrrman leittsing popry mairtwent a 
fundamental ehattge. ‘I hr 'ihoii.(y;r of uriiaii dwrihticdiad n«*l Item 
made up in spite of the tretnetuiotei a« iisisv mI thr ptrj nhtc-; yeats, 
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but as the crisis tlccjicucd, the prupiHlicui of the populatioiv wliich 
couUl pay for tlic new lunwcs aiul apartments smaller and 

smaller. ‘All houses are too exiieusive for the unemployed,’ and 
there %vere six millam of them liy iq;tt. Moreover, it began to look 
as if the problem of unemploymimt were a pt'rmunent one, and 
thousands of workers left the cities for the eoimtry, thu.s enhancing 
the rural housing didieultira which were alr«'ady bad enough. 
And finally, political considerations tnaiie it seem not only desirable 
hut necessary that (Jermatiy shonlil he put on a more nearly self- 
suflieient basis as far as footl at least was coiieerned. 

The State had already contributeil mnuewhat to agricultural 
coloui/ation, and by orji about sixty thousand dwellinp in farm 
settlements mostly in E.wt I’liraia had hern e.stahlished with 
ollicial aid. Allotment garden-t on the otitskii't-s of the city, either 
separate frotn the tlwelling-i or ptaiiued in lonnec tion with new 

.SVo//»«*.v«,havcbrriM'xticmelypopnl.irrvermu4 ethewar. They num¬ 
ber alxntt 1,700,000 and cover at least v ,0,000 acres. But, taken as a 
whole, houang h.wi been l.irgely, ,t an m b.in nature, f. .r urban win kers. 

Therriine*. the Rri< h deuced that no national fumls would be 
available ibr housing rscept ftr vrty small abHolufrly miuirmun 
dwellings att.iched to gatiieto huge em.ngh to proviite at tea.st 
partial support tor the tenant. The holdingi were to he between 
fitioo and go,000 •..juate ten they avciage around t«»,ooo or a little 
hw) ami the total *»»•,! ot laud and dwelHtig. tticluding a certain 
amtiimt of lapit.vl npnpttirni -iwh as implrmenf.s, beasts, etc., 
jiiusl not be ovet §';',o. ,'\s Ijooo to S.-gno vvas the iivetage cost 
of (lovermurnt.a’. .»tlrd tlurllings up to 11,go, it will he seen that 
staiulards had to be ruonitotolv havricd all attmud. The State 
grants a htan not above S'e,* , fa e.u h hohlmg, guatantred by means 
<if a mortgage, with infetca .11 four per .cut and one per mit 
amorti/ati.tn .intnest hu the bf.t ihiee years at thier per cent or 
less). 'I'he remaituler ot the ..«f h 'inpj.lic.l pattly by the actual 
labor of the tenant, who puaiilr t mi other capital, aiwl in paid <mly 
hi,s uttemploytuent allou.mte thtoun.hout, atal pattly by the city 
or liy anofhei lo,ui. the State hsm gives ptetrdcmr to any tither 
mortgages th.il .ue rryntrted. The colonist ii tatpposrtl to he a 
free owner ot his ptoprity within thitty yeais. 

At the titne ol the titsf tlecirr, the .Stale alloUerl 
for this pm pose. < tthci ttmdi wete r.umatked later, ami up to the 
ptesent Sotur Sj',,* 100,1 him have been allotfetl tor about tio,ooo such 
tlwelliugs. The whole movemeuf serms to have been given at least 
a strong »hctoiic,il bat ling by the Hitler ifi-'.ime. 
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German materials must be used tliroughiuit, and the methods 
of construction have been necessarily of the siinpk'sU 
It must not be thought, however, that an iudiviiiua! unemployed 
goes out and builds his own shark all by hiiiisc'lf as Iw may, llie 
ordinary procedure is for the city to lay out a on a piece of 

city-owned land —usually ciuite far from the ttnvu and then 
either directly or by means of a housing society to selcvt a hundred 
or more unemployed workers who, under traiiietl supervision, build 
as a unit the hundred liouses needed for tlanr use. In Hrlecting the 
workers, care is taken that ail the building trades are rrpr«\Hfuitetl 
and that totally unskilled lalxu* is not iiitire than a tuilf eir a third 
of the whole number. 

Of the planning and general philiHopliy of these uiiempkiyrd 
colonics something has been sakl in aiioittrr seiikuu If may be 
mentioned here that they are oitlinarity very i!tac4'«^s-4bl^^ and that 
they have seldom been set out with any larger agiiraihiirah intlus* 

trial, or land-economic plan in iiiincL 

The Outlook 

The House Rent Tax, very little of wtiirti luci brrn earmarked 
for housing during the past few years in any h due to be 

gradually reduced beginning in ui:|"i md will be uu lumber levieil 
at all by 1940. Therefore, unless the finaiii ial diiiati»*fi ntiould ease 
up or new sources of money be flmiid, im laaiang tin the umli sf‘ale 
can be expected. Whatever h done under Hitlerb Iradri'^ttiip k 
almost certain to lie in the iiaiure of rural t»r ^^ruduuta! 
for political as well ai econoinie rrast Thn r at e nmity iiidi^ ■*ili< ms 
among the sporadic activitie?! of ihr varioin 1 iiirn iltiiing the past 
year that all future emphasis will hr plired tui iii«li\iflti,d itiilliiive 
and home-ownership. The day of itie .%%hii'li were 

often of a trade-union or jMilitit'al rhaiai iri» k drlimirgy nvrr, 

As for the future of that long and ekoe .ind mi fhr* very 

happy relation between the city govrifimrnOi and ihr Imin aial loca¬ 
tion of new housing-eonstrurtbii, k ii dillieiili prrdit 1 at ihh time, 
If one is to judge by a maiiife^ao piiliitshed lam '4111110 11$ ihr Ifm- 
gilde^ official organ of the Grriiuii An liitri luiat Ni^iriv, mintt 
pressure is being exerleci to stiip all plaiisiing and irmulifimi and 
‘bureaucratic interferener/ not to nnitimt m ftnit imranniimt by 
pubEc bodies* If such a cfiaiigr can Ir rfin ird, in ihr i4' the 
past fifty yean, it will have brrn a rraitioiiaiy ir^nluimn milerti* 
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Summdfy of • Urtmiplishment 

fust ahnut thm* uiiUioti ntnv tkvclUiat.s have heeu made available 
uidermauy siiu e miM, at h'a^t rie.hfy per eeut uftliem with direct 
public aid. l<aiy,e though this iigure seetus, at an atmual ueetl of 
two hutidred fhtnwaml merelv to take cate of the increase in popu¬ 
lation, it will be seen that the original quantitative shortage, let 
alone the tpialitative one, has hantly been t<Huhed. 'I here s»re still 
liundreds t>f thousantls of families without any separate dwelling. 
Moreover, with the decira r in w-agei and the increase in unemploy¬ 
ment, the muiiber »»f the new dwellings available for the lower- 
income groups has growti sfeadilv smaller, Abf», the priee cd'food 
and elofhitnt has been evcevuvely high alt thnmgh the post-war 
pcri<Hl and, .tlthouqh tenf i have been kept dovvtt by regulation to 
about twetuy hve per i rnt above their pieavar level, the propor¬ 
tion of income availdilr liir rent hat ii<»f been large etiough t«> pay 
litr even a tnlnimmu tmw subadiml itwelting in many c.isrs. 'I'here- 
fore, while the dmm (emaht b.idly ovejciowded, there are even » 
few of the moie Insmioiw new houws b'hielly those built before 
UMP durittg ilie pniud td ttpiimianj who h 'Uand empty. 

As for shtm i h.uattcr. it i ai» be tr.idily undeistoiHl that very 
little if anyihim* has been .utrnipfed. Motrover, ( lerman .shtnw 
are tun like the mote ttbvf.uH bigdbh ottes comparatively stnall 
ami welbdrtmrd aieai ( luiieied with r.mohackle cotfaKes. They 
are mote like tho.e in New Votk: ejttire dhttitf i coveted with tall, 
siantlardi/ed, attd utilotimtately vriy him tettementri which no 
mere patching catt alleviate, 

The real •.igniiicame of tleim.m hondng fomt ttjgq to itgn is 
not tliat it was cheap, whh h it w.n ttoi, but that it cotthl have hren 
done at all tmdet the rtonofttu .ital htsani ial * itt uiicttance!* then 
prevailittg, Atai, it*u* ft ntute, that it con-aittiunl ler hnically and 
oflett .enthethalK an rttiiirly new tftethod ol approat h Ut the whttle 
(piesfion, a mrihotl and .» hotly <4 iilra* aful exi»etimriUH which m» 
l.iter hotHtm; can alloid to igmae. What (Jeimany added it » the 
science III-itHtal am! ruvioinmeiitat jilanning ft.vt been tlrsiiilted in 
other .Heiliotrt. 

A note ttiiiit here be aihln! in response to the ofien-heattl rutttor 
th.it all the < Jet m,ut hi lu img w.w pet lidiou ily paitl litr ‘out ol Amei i- 
rau mt»ney,‘ Thii ide.i was fu a embioidetnl, I lirlieve, by tiaiet 
(ianelt in the AWf(io/*o /',re«!io* /Vol in an atti«le whhti was later 
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circulated as a pamphlet under the title ‘Other Peaple's Money’ 
and over, it might he added, ‘the eimiplinu'tus of the Chemical 
Foundation, Inc.’ This is no phiee in which to consider the inter¬ 
esting ramifications thus presenteil, hut the claims of Mr. (iarrett 
should be briefly comptired with the facts. 

Germany, it seems, httd been loaned a great deal of m.niey by 
America in order to rehabilitate h<*r industries in order to nuike 
profits with which to p:iy reparations, which in tursi sluuihl h;ive 
paid off the wtir-deht.s which were owed to Amrri«-a, Uut (itTuiany, 
according to Mr. (hirrett, chose rather the primrose p.kth of spending 
the money on parks ami swimming-pt«»ls .md esprt tally ott mon¬ 
strous and luxurious housing <levelt.pment.s which were not at all 
needed. A perfect orgy of criminal extr.ivagam e. in short. Only 
it just does not haptien to be true. 

To take the ‘untu’othtetive’ items the swimmltig-pools and 
stadiums-™first. According to Mr. Hiueniiig. the ttu.ii sum spent 
by German cities on ‘luxuries’ fntm og!! ihi.'ugh mio was tmly 
about $ 57 , 5 tio,m»ti, tdthomjh m.thing h.id been ihme f..r ten years 
before. This covers :dl otitlay fitr ait .nnl -i, jrjt, e. phydc.tl t tdtiire 
and athletics, swimming-jtools, diiltl welfare, rrereatiori, public 
gardens, parks ;md forests. It rejircieitis jtut , pej . ettt ,,i the total 
immicijnd indebtedness, and if it had .ill been lo.uted ihim .ditoad 
it would have amounted to ahtiost ex.n tly i pet tent of the out¬ 
standing foreign ereilits in (Jeim.uiy in July, to it. .So it conltl not 
havebeen thestatliums which were!,n.mhiuK the w.n debt payments 
out of our mouth. 

As for the hoiwing, au observer who b.id itirtelv irm the bnaiu ial 
set-ups for the new tlwelliitg-; might well lem.tik that .ei iuvest- 
menb they arc a gmitl tnany titnes as -iintud .w the jr.»|-ca.ite de- 
velopmenw of the same pniod i«t Auietiia tinned Htii to be, and 
that it might well have been tlu fmiate If-lottie ol tair money bad 
gone into them. Looking at them in JM-jl. b"*'* *be ranfagr-jsiiiii 
of one of our newly blighted •iubmb.m air.i,, one might be glut 
tliat Germany at least h:«l •lumrthiti'.' to diow lor our petiod of 
prosperity. Hut as a m.iiter of l.ti t, irl,itii,eiy fv.- of the homes 
have tiny foreign money ujider them. 

Bruno.Seliwau, Hurgommtrr tif lirjltn anil diin toi of tfa- < Jrimatt 
Society for Housing Refiam, eollei ted the .e.,uldile in a 

response to Mr. tlarrett’s attai'k. In July oj orp, .iMojding to 
the Baseler Gntaehten, the tot.»l fueign lo.tm om-ii.uwljiig i»i Ger¬ 
many amounted to S”„ 7 «',o,c»oo,ooo. t H thii amoimt only 'S-'.'J'g*,. 
000,000 were in long-term ituni, the only impoji.mt type of iirdit 
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as far as housing is coivtTrnrd. 't in* total i-apital value of the rai- 
dential tauislrut-turn hrtweeti i‘r -4 >iH 5 * was about $4,500,- 

000 OIK). Aiul, by climinattiiK the lh*usr Rent Tax loans, the 
owners’ tHtuity, the insurance atitl savings bank loans, etc. (all 
oflirial fiRure.sK Herr St hw.ku shows very rteaiiy that the absohite 
nminuuu possible of foreign InvestmerU in (iermuu housing couhl 
not have been more th.in i;i per eent of the eapital oust, or under 
$(kx) i)tK),mH) or to per )Tni of the total foreign loatis, whieh inchuled 
a large pritportion «»f Stvks .mtl Svandittavian mortgage.s. Moreover, 
the shortage has by n«t means been matte up, anti every cent that 
has mnxcmt» hottsing was .) tieeessary expemliture. 

lint the psyeltoUatii al reality o!Mr. (lart rtt’rt iinpresHhtnofdernum 
city-devrhipment remait«s. atul it is nnu lt more iUmnitiating than 
his over-patrh)lie stali ai. s. What honest Atneriean rep.rter, seeing 
■i weU-laitl-otit resulenti.)l tliitiit t i<r a goiKl motlern bttiltling Ittr 
the hrst tinte, would «»ot ji.tturally suppose it tu be so.uething extra- 
ordinary, atwl thetrliite *loubtle*is rxti.ivaganti' 
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III. HOLLAND 


Of all the countries in tiie world, Holland is perhaps the clearest 
example of the effect of a particular regional envirtnunent on the 
activities and general character of a population, hy nature and 
industrial history just as itKlividualistic ;is the Fnmch or the English, 
and with the same proud ami jealous Imrgher hrritage as that of the 
German cities, the circumstances of their land and living yet de¬ 
veloped in them a degree of co-operative realism not to he iinmei in 
the other three countries. ‘Neo-teehnic’ platming proliably be¬ 
gins with the Dutch dikes and the systematic recl.imalitm of the 
poldera, just as the draining and development of the bottom of the 
Zuider Zee is one of its most interesting manifestations today. 
And the public housing policy of Hollaiul, although it tlid not really 
begin until after the Act of iijoi, has .so fir been the most effective 
— both in houses per {xipulation and in lowness of rental in pro¬ 
portion to wages --of any national effort, Rel.itively more slum- 
areas have been demolished as well. .Moreover, this lots been 
accomplished at an outright eo.st to the < Joverument relatively lower 
than in most of the other comitrii-s. 

Before the War 

In the eighteen-fifties, the Netherlantis had the s^une flurry of 
‘model’ housing and still-lHirn legislation, <litect!y itispiird by the 
activities of Prince Albert, but nevertheless <|uitr ti.tcenble to the 
fear of revolution, as had most Ckmlinental I'ountrifs. ‘I'hett in (he 
seventies a State CJomtnission issurtl a very hlati leport on housing 
conditions, and the city of Amsterdam started to piovide land and 
funds for public-utility housing. Nothing much sva-. .u i omplisheil, 
however, until the Act of irjoi, ssdik'h w,v» a mode} pin e ofenmpre- 
hensive housing legislation in its day, .md is sull tlie }»a;.ic law of 
Holland. 

This Act, first of all, obliged alt local .luthoritte;, to set up ntiiiiimuu 
standards of light, space, ventilation, sanitation, and oicnpaiicy. 
It provided machinery fltr surveying conditions, fi>r cotideiunaiton 
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of imnnitary (iw-rlliiiKs, ;iiul fur rxpruprmt'mjj; slum pruprrtirs or 
unbuilt iU-cMs Itu' lunwiui' purpust-s (urKiuK tluit only the ‘use-value’ 
be pukl <»t rctjuiml all towns <»f over ten thtHtsanci 

population and any fa.st-s:rowin>5 stnaller ones to make detail«l 
extension-plans, ineUnlinv^ parks, IniiltiinK-lines, ete. And fmally, it 
set up a whole system of puhlie aitl fl»r the linaneinK of public- 
utility housintP State loans are pn.valed throuKh the aKcncy of the 
local authorities ^who were reap««isible liir payments). These loans 
can cover up to one hnnthed per cent t«f the cost, and run Sir fifty 
years (later fifty yean on the butldin« aiul seventy-five on the land), 
repayable in equal atumal iiotathnents. with interest at the rate 
currently quotnl on State ilelirnluiefi. After the war this rate was 
usually four and threedbutlhs per cent. (fidinai ily, the society’s 
etpiity amounts to very little, as the share r.ipital of members hears 
no relation to the i ont and is naially only about ten rlollars or less 
per family, boain are alio available for ilirect municipal huusiiiK. 
Subsidies could be providrd by ktweiini; the lo.m i*h.nites. half the 
loss heins borne by the State and half l>y the IimmI authority. 
Piihlic-utiUiy 'unienrs ntm h more snimfenlly defined in Ilollaiul 
than ehewheiei mira be anlhmtml by the tlovernment. must en- 
gage only in lowaost hoifam!, .mil nm-tt limit their dividemls to 
four per cent ilaif-r stK pet lenti, Mmhi^n mi> nnt allmmi hi huy their 
kmm. A cential Ilondtnt < lommivaon pa.rirs on the projects. 

Under this Ait .iImhii dwellings were consmteted fniiu 

In iUi.|, in .idditioii to .i I’ert.tin uiimher put up with xttunn tp.il 
aid alone. I tilling the wait, the .iitivity w.is gie.itly infensifierl, 
additional sttbittliet we<r piovided to i over the li'iing buildttig < osfs, 
and from I'li'j thiotigh nitH njoie than State-aidetl houses 

were coiistilit ted, Iti lutd, an faneigency .\ct matie it possible ftir 
local authotiiiei to be *omprt!rd to fmnirih and .mht new houning. 
Rent-control was in tor*e, ami a irmiHiiaiy system of outriglit 
grants to private builder* wa i iniiiatet! whiih ptodtw ed IJjitai house# 
in two year*. 

Sinre 

't'he immediate dioitagr W.ts estimated at tisi.mio dwelUiiKS in 
nmt, with an added annual imrd of'p/.o-io, Hpeci.d rne.wtires were 
devised, .md the i.rvt tew veais saw the gieatevt peiiml of Dutch 
hmrdttg ,i« itvify, l iom futu flnouyh t*Mv, one family out of every 
thirteen was housed in a new dwelling, from tqtq through^ 
the emergrnev subiidv leyrilation begun itr tqi.J 'roinisliiig of 
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annual grants by the State toward rent deficits) had provided about 
$5,100,000 in fresh annual grants (about two thirds out of the State 
exchequer and one third out of the local authorities). These af¬ 
fected about 65,000 dwellings and reachetl a.s high tus $57 per 
dwelling per year for the 40,000 dwellings aitled thereby in 1920 
and 1921. This is not a c.on.stantly aeeumulating iigure, however, 
as it has occasionally been possible to raise the rents aiui nxluce the 
national obligation. In 1929 the entire State expenditure on this 
item had dropped to under $9,tKM),ooo. (If, on the other hand, the 
rents had to be lowered, the local authorities stood the full atldi- 
tional burden.) 

The grants to private builders were also inerea-sed in jpaci. 
Subsidies were fixed at a definite sum per unit of tbvelling-area, 
varying only in aceoixianee with the intlex of builditig costs. From 
1921 to 1923, when this was sto|>petl, about to.j.ooo dwellings with 
an average grant of $500 were put up. Many of them also received 
official loans. 

The worst of the .shortage having heeti met ami building costs 
reduced, mo.st of the emergency legislation w.is withdr.iwn in 1924. 
Loans eontinuetl to he granted to pnblic-ufility vtcieties, more by 
the cities than by the national {Jovernment. .Stibnidies were re¬ 
stricted to twenty dollars per dwelling per ye.ir, the .State and the 
city each contributing half. Of late years this luw usually been 
granted only for .slum-elearance purpone.s. 

Summary of AemnpUshment 

From 1919 through nr.’H, about .pyi.utMj new dtsellingi were 
constructed in all, of whith at least vuo.itoo rrirjvrti some liiriii of 
direct State aid anti probably f,o,o(H> more either rei eived aul lioni 
municipalities or the Postal S.ivings Bank or wrir put up by un¬ 
aided public-utility societies. As a remarkably latyr piopotthm of 
the.se houses were tiireetly within teaih of tho-.r who needed them 
mo.st, the emergency shorUige may be said to base been met (a 
claim tvhieh cannot he made by many oilier rutmnies , 

This fact, couplet! with the even more impoti.mf one th.if the new 
standards and eetmomical hoiihim; metb.id'i ‘leem to h.tve been 
firmly established, even in far as oniinaty piiv.ite enietpiise is 
concerned, has enabled the cities to tuin to Ainm'iif.Mtintf, Atiisirr- 
dam ha.s condemned around lis'c tbonsand tlwelling i 'titu e the war, 
cleared mo.st of them away, atid provitieil about three tliousaiwl new 
ones expressly designed lor the Hamer slum-dwrllert, The Hague 
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is well started on a complete reconstruction of the various in¬ 
sanitary neighborhoods, including the old portion of the fishing 
village at Scheveningen. The new quarters for the fishermens 
families are for tire most part already constructed near-by. 

Of the 450,000 dwellings: . • 

about 110,000 were put up by public-utility societies (almost all assisted), 

about 40,000 were put up by local authorities (almost all assisted by the 
State); 

and 300,000 were put up by private enterprise (about 65,000 assisted 
by the State). 

To keep the managinnent of housing out of politics, municipal de¬ 
velopments--particulurly those of The Hague-are turned over 
to semi-ollicial societii-s operated quite independently ot the city 
government. Housing societies in Holland are almost invariably 
founded and administered by the n-nants or would-be tenants them¬ 
selves. tlroups usually center around some common interest, cither 
reli'dous, political, or even soim-times, according to Dr. Wood, 
vegetarianism or the single tax. 'Hie present wrUer stumh ed on a 
Rotterdam community which semned to be lull of enthusiastu. 
EsperantisLs. 

Hotmng and tJw lludfft: In lyiH: |.5(i„,„oo,ooo 

National Budijet 

Annual subsidies on about (!r„ooo houses 3,000,000 

KdiuTition . , . • 

Omslatuling housing loans (all being n-paid w.lUout loss to 

State). , ’ 

(alleeting about v.oo,oo<> dwellings) 

q'he cost of housing looms eonsidiTubly less m rnumeipal budgets. 
It is not a great price, one would say, for the most outstanding 
housing achievement, <mantilatively speaking, in the modern world. 


Present Outlook 

'l-hen- is no country in which the new m<-thod of housing 
vonimunily-unit planning, large-scale eonslntcdon, supervisee 
standards, and lotig-tiim- invi-stnuml linaneiug has so completely 
superseded the old speculative piecemeal m<-thod. I here is much 
private coustruetlou. at fairly low rentals, which hms just :us high 
a sbmdard as the. ollieial housing. One can eonluleutly exp<-et, 
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therefore, that modem housing is a permanent institution in I lolland. 
The most interesting present work is tiie constnietion or<'ntire new 
villages, by an autliority created for the purpos.', on the n-claimeil 
bottom of the Zuider Zee — an area which will ('vcntually add some 
ten per cent to the area oi the country. 




IV. HHIXJIUM 


Bifm' tk 

ii.H'r itirt.n i Ih*«*u \<n v Imw in titul, ;iUh<»uf3;h 

Bnmt'k iU iHf <4 «l»»' u.i*t ntn* of ih*' tntwt utlvanml 

citk'ji in Htnopr in thr matu-r of waft'r-atj.piy ami Hanitatimi, ovcr- 
crnvv<lnl slnm ...Hilniutt. in UHvjan am-* %v«t aim*nK thn worst. 
Ollnnal in*ini»i*-'. l'tH*an as rajlv a,-, it!-,/, -‘'wl -t ‘‘IVaniifal Kxhi- 
lutitm* «m h..tiUMs: v^a. t.iMaui^nl h> tiir (a.vrmmmt in l«4». In 
th<* sixtinH ami 'a'Vf'utif'i vait'tn’s law* dtifat'*! a ft*w niimn ta\ms tu 
hnusiiif? suvirtir-., whit !i wnr al'..» >‘iantril Umitrtl liahility at that 


•Ikf A>1 »f Si-aM-M*!, was dir fua iral h.nwnK linv. It w;w 
innrr *«■ Iff/ mpird ns thr l‘'»rn»h I.hv oI anti hatl snint* in- 
tlurmr likmi-.r i»> tau.int-., Im n»fi»r j.tnito.r tt.w to pronuitr 
hnmr-«»wm'*'.lit}i a»n«<),,> IJrliaaii wtalaTi. 'Ihrm urn* ihmr main 
srftiiin’i in tli** ia%>. ; "nr n> tnithrj htman*-', 'ituvry'i, rtlmatinn. Ht*,, 
hy inr.m-i .t! (.-.’KnV. ,/>■ ■>ri u|. m ra. h .ulmiuiHtrativr dlv 

trirt; thr -.rr.mtl, n* jiMaitlr * Itraj* hnaf. hy anihmi/inK ihr (Jrnrral 
.Savi’ufr* Hank, ati .ainial inanrnmn, to loan »*» varimri ty[.« of 
IniildinH vn irf,; amt fhiul. a * numci fraJitir uhnrhy thr hnililmg 
siK’irty t’onhl tti'anr it-* iiatnirnt-. hy talaiijt ont att rmloW'infntJiir 
insnranrr jwiluv, thtomdi thr ttrtsrjal Savitar* Hank, tni thr lifr tif 
thr htm-ir.|nn.ha.r,, All «hr hmia-i hatl t*. hr v.ltl n. slrirtly in- 
tlntnial w.akrr. "dth-nylt oidy thr lirttr,.|,aiil r..nl<t takr ml. 
vanta^r «*f if. 't'hr H‘ol. liuta.* hutn at -iltMhfly hmrr latr^ to thr 
snrirtir-i wh*. iiraur.l tla-n * thr avnaitr hrinK ar.mml thrrr 

prr rrttt. VatioM. i.t\ r‘..-itn|iUM«fi wrtr alhtwTtl »m all workrrs' 


tSj) to ,ih.*i)t ti",'."" hail hrrtt Imilt aiwl *iol«l in this 

way, ami thr hank ha>l •:"n»r tlf thr ut.l 

hoiram* -."Mittn rvnou'.- m t«t« »n*t«ir hutw fUkr 

any Anirtiian ImiMiiir an.l l-u.n a-.air tattmi; atwl U \ !«» t»|t hiinsrs 

thriinrhr*!, < tub. d! nl tin ir •:*« trtir-, wrjr i Maijtrj alivr, tJhvhnwly, 
thrrr vtat imihtn.: in an h inraimr-t howrvrt tnttt’h thry may h.ivr 
hrnrhfrd thr utihvtdua!-* who wrtr ahk tn jrttit'ha'ir thr honsrs— 
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which could effect any great change in general nietluxls of plan¬ 
ning, layout, or construction of dwellings. And tlie owners were, I 
believe, quite free to speculate in their proptnly at a later date if the 
opportunity presented itself I'hese heuising c^lbrts wrre allied with 
another movement %vhich is aimi rcilccivd in t'urly housing litera¬ 
ture in America. T^heap trains^ to enable worker's to live far out in 
the country, were often tliought to be the gn^at enre»alL And in 
Belgium, where the very low wages maintainctl by a largely ex¬ 
port industry made gardening on the side* almost a nfec*sslty, cheap 
‘workmen’s tickets’ were supported by the (.kwmiiuciiL 


After the War 

The situation in 1919 was a very acute mie. fdghiy thousand 
dwellings had been ruined by the war, and in aildidiui daar was a 
shortage variously estimated at from iotMit«i to ^ioo,ooo. Of die 
war reconstructicius nothitig im%l be said !ierc% as they w«'r«*> carried 
on through special agencies. One should mnifitm, perhaps, that in 
the reconstructed Belgian villages a certain amount of rr|ilatmiiig 
residential quarters was done, which was not the case in most of the 
Fi'cnch rebuilding. 

The Aciofi(}ii), prepared before the war, set up a Nadtma! Ihm,v 
ing Society to comlKit the housing problem c»fblisiiuis tlrvaslated by 
the nineteenth century rather than by the war, Sharehohlrrs in die 
Society are tlie Slate and the provinces, and die seven positions on 
the administrative council aret carefully alloifeii to two Liberal, 
three Catholics, and two SochilistH. This stH’iny dors not build, but 
encourages the estalilLslunent of loeal housing soeieiiri whose <»wn 
capital, amounting to one fifth dir rosi, hi sulincrilint in mixed 
amounts by the State, tlie towns, die prfiviiices, rharifable institu¬ 
tions, employers, and private <atizeirri. The remaining four lifdis k 
loaned by the (Jovernment for sixtydive years, at a r*ile varying 
from two to four per cent, hut always less dtan the not tddhe money 
to the State. Since 1927, the Nathtnal Staieiy has bern aiiiliort/ed 
to issue Housing Bonds at about six per ernf, the Stair making up 
the difference. During the early years aidrd hotrin wrre not al¬ 
lowed to he sold, but since ipii conservalivr piilifiia and the desire 
of the Stale to get back some of its inveatiirni ha/i sourwltaf t ftaitgrcl 
this policy. All the new tlevelopnirnts, ttownrr, aie plaitnrd and 
constructed as units under die careful ?aipri\bioii 4 »| ihr ceniral 
society, which maintains various tesdiig and rmrai’i li bmrain. 

The Patronage Committees have roitiimied fi» cuiffafe with die 
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\al Savings Batik atul the buiUliiig and loan societies (some of 
actually construct devt'lopuicnts theinstdvcs), much as they 
'fore the wtir. Autl in atklition tlu're are several large private 
izations atul foundations, such sis the League of Large Famil- 
c League agsiinst Shuns, etc., which provide housing funds at 

ita. 

npllshment 

r total dwt'UingH thus constructed up to the middle of 1933 is 
►xiinsitely as follows: 


'hruugh the Niitiunsd StK*iety 63 >ooo 

)thc’r hittisM built with »ub<ti<Ucs 35)000 

louses built with loan* whit h do not invttlve subsidy 1 00,000 

xiaal ‘98.000 


tiusing is tlirrctly by the local authorities. Slum-clearance 
ecently received more encourageinenl, but has not so far been 
fruitful. 



V. FRANCE 


Before and since the war, France iws cl«»ne relatively nmch 1 
work in the field of public aid and prttmotion of htmsing tium eitl 
England or Germany—• from the {unnt of view both of quant 
and of planning or architectural significance. Due to her aim 
stable population during the jiast decades, her t|uatUitative housi 
problem has been confined to the cities, whose population has c( 
tinued to increa.se. I’hc Seine Department, which includes I*; 
and its suhurb.s, grew by about twelve per cent in the fifteen ye 
after 1911. Moreover, the primary purpose of most Ftrtich hotisi 
legislation, from ififip to the present tlate, has been to increase 1 
birth-rate. That is, State-aided housing is bestourd particularly 
‘large families,’ not so much on the theory that evety faiiiily is < 
titled to a decent, separate abode, hut as a reward f»*r virtue a 
encouragement to more virtue. Ibitil the establishment of 1 
Public Office.s for Low-Gost Housing, just betiue the war, ew 
effort in aid of housing went to promote iiulivUlual home.owners! 
and therefore rctiched only the better-paid workers. 


Before the War 

The period ifl^i to 1841?, between two cholera epidemics a 
ending in a revolution, witnessed many surveys, protests, and for ! 
most part quite fruitless sanitary effoits, In the fifiies, iN'apoleon I 
influenced by the exiunpk of Prime Albert, indtdgetl in a bii 
spectacular, ami totally inellective flurry of Imuiing activity. 1 
results were all too expensive for any but the tondltitable tnkli 
class, and the tenements at least were junong the worst 'mm! 
dwellings ever atnstructed. The Muthouse espriimejti, whi 
Engels called the Paratle-Horse of Kuritjie, did display a cettj 
technical ingenuity in plan ami eqniptnent, but spe< illation in I 
houses soon made it imthing more than ati upj>rr-uu 4 iye.rla.w » 
urb. In Parts, Hausstmum's activities destroyed a ceifain nund 
of slums, but did nothing to re-lmuse the people disjdatrfi, 

In the eighties a few more constructive critas trg.m to appe 
under the leadership of I.e Play's SkM i'HnnumwSmudt, 1 ’hrn 



FRANCE 


1889 the first International Housing Congress was held in Paris, 
and the Socidti Frangaise des Habitations a bon MarcM was founded 
under the leadership of Jules Siegfried. And finally the Act of 1894 
was passed, which was alnaost an exact copy of the Belgian legisla¬ 
tion of 1889. Local patronage committees were established under a 
central council. The Government Bank of Deposits and the Na¬ 
tional Old Age Retirement Fund, as well as the savings banks, were 
authorized to make loans at low rates to various types of building 
and loan society. Certain tax-exemptions on cheap dwellings were 
allowed. With the Ribot Law of 1908, which merely extended 
these principles to include semi-rural and allotment-garden projects, 
French housing contimied along conservative lines until 1912.) Up 
to the war, the various loaning agencies had granted some fifteen 
million dollars, which probably aided in the, erection of about 
thirty thousand dwellings. Most of this sum was distributt'd either 
through purely loan societits to individuals, or to ‘co-operative 
building societies in which the shareholders are the house-pur- 

chasers* . * 

In 1912 was authorized the establishment of Public Housing 

Offices {Offices Public d'lhlntations d bon MarcM), which have been 
responsible for most of what is valuable or interesting in the post¬ 
war achievenuait. 'I'hese are semi-official local organizations which 
administer the stmitary laws regarding dwellings, and also initiate 
and manage various wtdfare enterprises, including housing, they 
are responsible to the Ministry of Health, but enjoy considerable 
autonomy. Supported by the load authoritira, they arc dirwhed by 
a board of eightec'n members, one third of whom are appointed by 
the prefect, one third by the local council, and one thirtl by various 
local welfare institutions. I’liey arc authorized to borrow directly 
from the governments sind also from the sp«!cial funds earmarked 
for housing pui’iioses. 

Also, in 1912, spet'ial subsidira to house large famdira were in¬ 
augurated, anti a Isirge program of direct public, construction was 
planned for Paris, destimnl to bt^ sludved until after the wai. / 

After the War 

In 1919 and the following years rent-control, exorbitant building 
costs, and a tremendous quantitative shortage of dwellings in the 
cities necessitated further measures. Qpite apart from the devas¬ 
tated areas (which, as in Belgium, were speedily reconstructed by an 
entirely special arrangement), it was estimated by various persons 
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including M. Georges Risler, head of the Mmec Social, that the 
shortage of dwellings was about oiu^ inillion, in addition to 250,01)0 
downright shuns which should be demolished. 

The system of subsidies authorized in 1902 was put inU) opcTatiou 
and liberalized in 1919 (also the year of the compulsory town- 
planning act). A large number of Public Housing Ollices were set 
up. But nothing much was accomplLstu'd until after tlu‘ Act of 1922. 
From I92t> to 1927, the State and olheial agenci<',s !t)antHl mil¬ 
lion francs (at the stabilized value of 1927^ a!>out S57 s<kk),<kki) for 
housing, at rates of 2 to 3.5 per cent, covering up to 75 per cent of 
the cost. It was estimated that llie loss of the State as between giveti 
and accepted interest was in 19215 about $9,000,,000. In atklition, 
direct sulBklics amounted to about lugotHgiHio a year. Abotit 
43 per cent of the loans and most of tlu* subsidies went fir direct 
building purposes, mostly to the Pulilic* Housing Olliers* The rest 
went to cretlit agencies, which usually reloaned individuali to put 
up their own houses. These fuiub rt*Hulted in al>out f|B,o«>o new 
dwellings between 1920 and 1927. Which was by no niraiis enough, 

Tlie Loudieur Act of 1928 was designed to facilitate a five«yc*ar 
program of 200,000 minitimm-ct)st dwellings and bo,oiiii hnoderute* 
ones. It encourages howuM>wn«*rs!upsomewhat and reserves in theory 
three-lifths of the funds to assist private hwiividuats to huihi houses 
for their own use, and provkies for the coaiperative t'cmstrueiion of 
flats. The financial support for the niiniiiiuin houses is nairr liberal, 
loans being granted at two per cent up Co ninety per irnt of the cost* 
Lump-sum sul)sidles are granted for special gnnijw: w^'ar invalids, 
victims of industrial accidents, or fainities with two or more young 
children, wlio need little or no capital in circler to purchase. 

Government losses of Intercast (figurnt at about S ;|7 per dwelling 
per year for twcaity-fivt? ye*ars) were eslimated at Sv^oviiaMio for 
1930, rising to 19,800,000 in 0143, wdiieli will remain in ibree until 
1989 for the 260,000 houses thereby assisted. M. RLler has, Imwever, 
pointed out that the very high taxes on materials, etc., bring in 
considerably more income to the Cktveriiriieiit per unit tdiuiilay for 
construction purposes, than it lme$ in iiilemiw 

Jfet Accomplishment to Date 

Under the Loueheiir Act, the aillotird 200,000 miummm 1.11^*^111111*1 
and a certain number of the hnotlerate* ones have been tainstriiitetl 
And at the beginning of 1933, a furlhfr alkiw^ancr of l4oaw»i,,<KK) 
for housing purposes was made, bringing ilir tufa! kiaiw ^inrr pivy 
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to mon* tUvellings since the 

nr iUiwHi«“ u* nn t.f which .iruniul ferty-hve percent 

'^-re erecicil hv the l'nl*lU' iinnajH' utlices and the hH-al authorities. 
Xrtv-tive {«•»• •“Ivances have j'cme to the Paris 

district but, as sonie dwriUnt-i have in the tneaiv time been 

dtntmlished there ^verv tew •»!' them iiy idtU i.il aj-encies), the net 
nunierieat shortai'c ha. not i.eeu nn-atly relievetl. The mo.st inter- 
•stiitu work, ahhum-h Uttle of if b up to the t iermau or KuKlush 
teeitnical statalard. has been itone by llie Public Housing Ollice 
of the Sehie Hrpamnent, whose /one of at tivity lies iit a belt around 
the oulsule of t'atis. 









VL AUSTRIA 


Before the W4r 

The heritage of bad housiag eoaditKam aiitl liaiikrii|it left by 
the Empire was one of die worst iu Eurcipc*. Iii a survey e*f ninety- 
two towns in ipiSt more than fifty per wni uf i!te th\rlliiigH ctin- 
sisted of only one room, with a kitchen. Meanu !iih% the average 
persons per dwellings was over four. Mornivrr, the aiUual Ibrin of* 
the tenements in the larger cities was worse than alimsHi anything 
on the Continent in so far as coverage, vendLicitin, liejit, rtc,, wnr 
concerned. Also, as is always the ease in .such Mjii*ciilafi«in4taieiiifnits, 
rents were exceedingly high. It w^as ivilcuLiieti that a XhemuM* 
worker paid more for <me room and kifcdieii than did a Luiiiinner 
for a living-room, three bedrooms, kiichen, and btilh in leladvely 
pleasant surroundings. 

The Government went through a f^av grstum, paiirrnrit on the 
German measures, aiul there were the usual iiii|iriial slunvcase 
hnodels." A Central Assoeiadon for Hoining Rrlbrm was orga,iii/ed 
in igoy, and a housing <irpurimeiit was cvrit net up in the* new 
Ministry of Public Works in igoB. A small Slate Itoiiang Ihiid was 
established in ign, for the purpose of making loans to publio 
utility societies, llie oflieial Accident Instir.iiaa* Insdlute t'on- 
Structed some low-cost Iicmsing on iu own a.ccouiit. A fine cities, 
particularly Vienna, started buying laiul fitr hotiiing purposes. 
But the total output of pulilioutilily housing lirfbrr the war w#ih not 
more than twelve thousand clwellings, located ildefly in \drniia and 
Prague, and absolutely luUhing hail been done lu laise gfuirral 
standards or improve orilinary methods. 

Austria as a Whole 

A fund to aid public-utility housing scadedm had been srr up by 
the National Government in ipii, whirli wen ihr only fiirm of 
Federal assistance until ig'^g. Its ellrrt was negligiblr, howevrr, as 
only some 8800 houses were put up witli its a\d iiaiice tii the %v!iolr 
country. Since 1929, a small Federal tax has been levied in order to 
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provide more iiuuH tor homiin*. hi geuerul, it euu facilitate only 
imdille-clasK i'uiwtrm tiuu, Imt ahuut utiuo tlwellinKS in Vienna have 
so far been thus a.'id?.tetl. 

tlutside of N'iciiua. a certain ainotmt of mimicijial housing was 
carried uu Ity a few i«t tlie larger towns, notalily Liu/.. 

?tw/4r<ir Vhmti 

'fhe history of AuHtrian ItonanK and of Vietuiesr housing are two 
ditferent mattrrs. awl the latter L by far the more imi«trtant. 'I'he 
situation otA'iem.a alter the war was a very siieeial one all the way 
around. < >itt e the wralthv center of ati enijiire of tifty-tlnir millions, 
it is now a ctmne-.trd i ity of tw.. milliotH with ati imjiovermhed and 
inountainout hintetland of only five million more. Which is much 
•IS if New Yoil t'.itv were iuddmly faced to depend for hotli its 
market and in oidioatv •aipphe-i on New Yotk .State alone. In 
atidition, Vienna u.c. a srmoS.H lalia tiiy iti a consrivafive State 
■md the National < ioveinmeuf <ou!d nt<t be irlieil on tor any con- 
i-rrte .ind-a.m. e, Thnr ...old be lutle .iftention, therefore, to •nor¬ 
mal' economt.'i. the entne -atmoi.in w.is timd.imenially an un¬ 
economic one hotu the '.tad. both the viiiur'. ami the compromise 
in what ihev have .lone mud Ir t on added iu this light, aud their 
accompUduneut i-. m any . .ce a irma.kable one. ^ „ 

llir htiii 4tl |titv4lr huiltliiitt lifill 

rentiictiom ami the vny low wane-t made it impor.-tible to do any 
sort of Imiidmy fa ,m 'economM ' iei»l, Xhueover, w.u*e«t tuul to he 
kept l*>w on .iMonut of tauH l.utmdaiir-t ami bciause seventy per 
cent of .'\mtnan imtu-aiv tnu-.i nn rv.aniv be fiu' espod Hade, the 
coutifry hrmg by *io me .no -.elf'sutin tent even in the^ li.tirsi neces- 
Hitiefi. Thete tould. theirfoie, be tio t|Urition ot etlher unaided 
private etitetptor rvrn oMiovrutment loans at a reduced ttgure. 
If houses wrie to be bmh, they would h.ive to be let at a Itgtire lo 
tover only the «|«keep; the • apjial < o'li tuu’tl he wiiflen oil .it the 
start. No'ctoveimuetu . oold bo,»ow mouey vny long Hu •atiL an 
underiakiuK, and the fund-i h.td net e-rt.udy to tome out of ordin.iry 
iwome. The soluiiot* was mmh the same as the tlerm.iu Itotise 
Rent Tax. bm . auied -.MUte -arps f.tdhei. 

Ill t*»v!-} a sv-aetu of tent, lasev wan («» itift operation, whose in¬ 
come amounts to 'tome tor tnilhoti dollns a year, ot about <» per 
cent of the total v.ihie of iriit. in tpi.}. However, it i‘. sli.itply gtat ei 
.w that the iln pn ,e«i of total buildings leprrsentrtl by^wmill 
dwellinip aud mi.dl ilmps pav oi.lv .‘4 I"'*' *»"“* ‘d'*^‘** 
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most luxurious hull'per cent pay 407 per ernt of the tax. lu con- 
junction with this, rents arc rcstricUHl tu a thpiir which covers 
merely upkeep, taxes, uiul a ni.mat;cmrnt h'c, wish no return on 
capital investment. ('I'he infi.ithtn h.ul aire.wly, of l ourse, wiped out 
all mortgages.) With this tnouey, a.s well .is witli «»iher tax-income, 
the city of Vienna built its houses. 'I'ln- itivestnient is written olf 
the boob when the huiUiings are constructed, .uai the rent.s covtT 
only upkeep. What it re.dly anuumts to is ttot sotidism by any 
meaiw, except in so f.ir a.s the honsim' is tle.dyned fi*r those poorest 
people who actually neetl new tlwrlUtigs the moit, hut rather tut 
indirect subsidy to imlnstry in the .issui.mce of low w.iyes. Proiits 
arc regulated to a certain extent on the other end by the tiumieipal 
indiuHtriul investnieitU. \‘ieima in tt),;» h.id .m intere.it in some 
sixty-six ditl'erenl imlitstriffl. outside of the minieiotr; uiiliiie.i ..wned 
and operated directly hy the eity, and hrt ptoUts on utilities were 
another stmree of revenue ti>r housr-i on .tiui ti<«n. 

The huiklings were put ttji and adniinisined diin tiy bv the muni- 
cipal government, and materialH wetr bminbt thionyh a • entj.d pur- 
chasing agency which itwlf cotidticied rn<<uc.h ptodut live etiteiprise 
to maintain acotttrol over price.i, The i ii\ • hums to h.nr cut costs 
thirty percent hy couirol, exju-iimrut, .ual t.itittn.tU/.ajott. 

In order to cut tlown l ost i ot devrloptnent .md to tn.ike use of 
existing roads and utiltlies, most of the Vwnnee boitaus: has heeu 
in the form of huge apartiueut-bloclci lot ,itrd vkhrievrj •lien could 
be secured within the city. Cnvrr.ive ii con.idet.dd*, hiyher th.m 
in Germany and Ihighind, .ind dwellun; .ur.n .ue •un.dier. Hut 
this is made up for to a inuiiti extent by .nlmitable tomnmnal 
facilitws, whii'h we jihall liescribe iu ,i hori tnui, 

In addition to the tiats, Imv^ever, about -six tljt>!c..uid onedamily 
house.s with gartlens in sixtern ;iub»tt!t.in t onmiuntijc' have been 
provided, lor the most jwit tliro»i,d» the < 4 'i o.,iprrativr 

societies. For a time, the inetnhej'i of the ’lotictc w«»e .dlovvrd to 
provide their caftil.d iti the fojju *4 hdoj mi the jo'c |!uf ihr dilli* 
culth^ ami w.iste tuvoKed taui'-'f the s. henie to hr .HMndtmed, 
Conditions liad en.diln! the t iiy lo pnohaie < 5 !»-a|.!v a yir.u de.il 
of land btfh iu and otitdd'' of iit lioui.d-if k 1, and bs to.' / alMiitt 
33<K) acres of this domain had been inr.l joi y.ud'-si» oloniei, 

Accomplhhmmt and tiuthuk 

From t<jH4 ihiough m/A, Jtit),-.i,0 w>-ie 'ijenr l.s the lity 
in constructing ;i;}.o*»o 4 v*r||ij,(.*'i, i-.ynhrr vAth . ot.-nemits l.u diiies 
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to so with thfttt sui-h hs IuiuhU iw, rtc,. Buikliug oxiw'mliturra 

•n loaB t*» .ilnmt ottr tiniith of tutiil tax-in«»nic. Ihe 

t)til tiumijrr uf i-ity-.iitlnl ilwolUngJi wnstnu tnl suut the war is 
‘ ^lireetly hy the 

munwil»‘tl Rovnninent, <)«»!>' a few thousantl lumnes were put up 

hvuiwithsl private nun ptw. 

StH'ialril h«»itritu{ it» \‘ieu»ia is u! t iturwe a etuuplefely eltwetl t hap* 
ter ami the tHUl*M»k fhi* any smt ufellretive fututr hnu-siitg policy is 
^xeeciliimty thin. I h** ttiuniphatu KerWls werjt a step further in 
rr'tcEi«n “righhors: f<«‘ they uctu- 

ally tlesir.»yetl hy IsHuhai.hitnU a large pa»l t*f the tuHiHUig ucluevc- 
ment of their prrtlrrnisnrs. 











VII. THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


Before the War 

In Copenhagen there arc groups of iiuuscs fault for tkjvcrmueut 
employees in the sixteenth and swnteentfi eentitries, renovated and 
still in use. And what may be called the first eo-ojjerative Itousing 
society (opinions vary, for there is no clear line of demarcation) was 
established there in 1851. 'I'he cfiolera ye.ir of .saw the initi¬ 
ation of a Physicians’ Society which eiwted many dwellings witfi the 
aid of the Government, owning 7J7 Ity oioo. In tllliy a State 
housing fund was wtahlished whicli, with few variation!), still 
continues to make loairs on secoml mortgages .u live per cent inter¬ 
est plus one per cent amortization. In ihob an Km'lisU tiocttir mak¬ 
ing a survey of public health wrote that Gopenhageu had provided 
more and better worken’ housing than itny other (lontinental 
capital. He also eommentetl on tlir comtmmity niuipment in¬ 
cluded in tlu'se colonies thty nurseries, ste.nn laundries, etc. 

In Stockholm, from i8fio on, the city had ;i policy of buying up 
large tracts of rural laud outside its Umitfi, am«nmtiug in ipfi to 
more than twice tlie total iuuer area of the town. d‘hi.i laud was 
laid out in garden suhurhs and industrial zone!) a?i it was nre<lrd, the 
lots being either .sold with a guiiranty agaitist sper ulaiive re,sale or 
let on long leases. St«K*kholm also started to lend money at low 
ratra to hoasing societies in ami hatl ahe.iity started to Imild 
dwellings for its own eitipkiyees in f{y to to, thirteeti per cent 

of the dwellings in the towti were ovvtted either hy tlte «ity, the 
State, or co-operative societies. In Oslo, the t ity st.ntetl to btiild 
housing around i8p(> and set np a separate hotidng btiieati itr Kp t. 

In all the Scandinavliui ettuntries from the eighties an«! ttineties 
onward, but particularly itt Denmark h» eonne« tiutt witli the mi- 
operative movement, there was vety ejfh tive legiilafitm amt h- 
nancial assistance ft»r ttgrictihural laiuirsteadi. 


After the War: Denmark 

A temprtrary system ofsnlrsidies to cover tfie t iauu cmu of fatilding 
operated between 1917 and loia. ‘fhe setottd tnorigagr loans out 













‘I'HI.; SCANIUNAVIAN lUU! NT R I ES 

f thp St.itr Ftintl * *»'» i‘v;uUihle incmwfd. 

F m mty tltirty-thrc'e ilunisantl ilwrlliiigs 

wett put UP with Spur aid. ..r tu,i thirtlH t»f thr UUal auatrurU'd 
tlurliig d**" P*'ttpd. Ip .uitlittMU, thr aiithurittrs tnrttwl uuiuy 
Lrllinw iui .uui .ua iutnt .uul lUMudnl cmlit atul land fur 
«w*p«alivu S.H ir(i«. Sut U aul at w.w kutu to private nunprise 
wa.s onlitunily t unliiird tu j)ri'«uiw httiidiiii? iur ihrmsrlvrs, usually 
ill rural itisfi’U't.Hi ami i4 umitr«il «nw rrsialu in nitlrr 

to iMTvriU swi Ulatiun. litpruhat'ru srUs its latul tur luvv-rust 
housing purjHws at tm pn .rut ut thr uununal value-, i«it with a 
fouditiun rtiahUng it n. »rpn».hasr at the- rnd ul murly years. 

In (!«»s>ruh.utru hutu 'U^u thrutigh 4f»>**’**’ tlwrUtugs were 

ereetcd*«d‘wi‘''‘*‘' 

hy thr Uty itu-lf 

,H 7««* hy pul.Ur Htilitv '.h iHtri, usually ru.u|,er.u»ve^ 
i7*}!iM» hy psiv.tte r(«t'’>sui‘r, uutuy ul ihrni mriving Htate or tuu- 
ti« tp.d aid amt thrrdtar Mnitiulted agaiusl sjierulatiun. 
Hvery iihh p»'>"a.n in tJupeuU.um nuw livr. i» a dwHlitig j)ut up 
eithrr hy itie luwn *•* hy a puhlu aitdity smirty, and thrrriurr out 
of thr sprrulalisr uutl**t. 


Su'fikn 

Suhsidiri wrrr ptuvide-d tsuui Pi«7 tluuugh t«Mi. and it systrut 
ofofht i.d rmlii.i iipnatrtt almr P|.?u, tsually irtuUtuH m a prrma- 
nrttt Iluuniut; hu.in huud i»t <>1 'hr ruMas' dwrlhngs pu 

up fruui «•)« 7 thuamh ipiu. almust half unr nrt trd svath st*mr sort 
of assistaw/r. Thr ruu-imn limi .tgrit. tra wnr as fullown: 

ThfSmm 

llomuist X„ii»aiat !n«u».ui* r t uiid) 

IVk.u.. Slut Ihr Utt»U parl, huU»rs «'.«»■ 

I mate nil t. ^nutted fur thfnurU-f’* liy (hr 

Mwttrm, uMwlty in rural <li»- 
iriciij 

Htauda.dt^rd u».»vj.-p»**d'nr4 WMmln* liuuirv to In- put up hy thr 
uwurr, arr mvm ssuh ham «tp n- niiirty |rr rrut ul n»t4l r»rtt, thi? 
rrutainiuK tm pri .mi hmii; -.uppliril t.y dtr hmhlrr m thr hunt of 

'in Sturkhuim, tmur than unr tmih of thr pupulatiun imw livr* 
in ru.upr, attvr dr.rh.pmmts. whnt. rr.nain in mllrrttvr uwnrrdup. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


Norway 

Temporary subsidies and permanent Itian-futuis liave been in 
operation. In the five largrat towns (population 47a,ooo), from 
1914 through tgaS, almost all the dw<'lling.s erected reeeivetl some 
sort of official aid (14,900 out of t6,6uo). Of the assisted dwellings, 
the agencies of construction w<>rc: 



Lw'al authiiritia 



Public utility 



Private cutrrprbe 


Total 




That is, housing for alxiut one person out of seven. 

The city of Oslo has probably the most eonipreliensive system of 
municipal housing-construction tleveioped by any town other than 
Vienna. From igia, just after its housing office was established, 
through 1931, it had itself ercctetl 7^40 dwellings (whii h remain in 
municipal ownership) and it aided in the provision of tijjoo co-opera¬ 
tive or public-utility houses. 'I'liLs make.s a tot.d of 13,300 dwellinjrs 
accommodating some 34,000 pensoas or more thati otie tifth of the 
population of the city. 






vui. KwrrzKRi 


Switwr!.u«l h.fi i-w\ hrrn r.tfr.t uir iir.irly 

h«mivn»i)i «.iiHntU’*{ .Irijt.n j.n tr-., Hrr n.nitnnr rit.iliiltty uikI the 
1 rUrrmr-. mI ^^r.ath .ur rrtir. mi in «hr lUrl that private 

«,trn.ri'«' !»-'•> *“ 

h'miny »tuH it h.n in .uiv i>mnuy. M..,ruver, dwrlhufj 

mmUnU .ur thr uh.4r Uuly l.u:!.. I^vrn iu rural dlstrwtH, 

moHt of llr toivi" 4ii4 ItrMtiiiiCi, atm luivf 

h'ul r!rt'tii*i!y u - i'hi'i i'l ilur taiwrly tu the laft 

that thr Sui'.. ,ur ,,j!v plutur.!, au4 arr nut ‘upru 

nniiitiy tauir>’ '.u* h a:, v-r li.ivr m Huirnia.' MMir*<vrr, the rust 
I..J h-u.a-..*. in t?.r ->.Un,uv ..|.rn ..uukrl ati mdiratum 
n<*f }>ni •'! v .an.i !nr»},.«i-i <4 lavnut uinl r*>u,'itrurtw>u 

. is irlativrly l-w. At «!>r rn4 u4 tui-. tin- uUnr.r satr nu a imt 
rnuimayr vva-i uu.lrr , pn t *-,u, <*u a “.r. uml < prr mP, anti 


tfiriitlirial til'll Ur .;?!.( prf 1 nu. _ 

Kv-ril Wt, ItiHvrvrr, ibrjr ri t Uf-ir \r-o ntr h.iU'iUUtpn.hlrm 

whit'll, as ill thr nifiri * i.ntjuwi, |r,„hr,! iii liiyjt jitHiil just alter 
the war, Init i-ialwas’i pirvs.i, Au<l, a|v» as in ihr t.ihrr ci.imlrir.H, 
lum-limr iiirasmt". Iia.r t—n .nl;.i.»"4 with whh h m turn it. _ 

Snh'iitUr'i wrir j.ii.vi-h’il la, l»t<ih «l>r Irtiria!, t'annui, anil nty 
maruimruw thuiuy the s»~m..4 mm m m;*., ami .imr that time 
;.rt'aHimialK' l-a -.i.n »al |.n« '.m !. a-, lanHhn sviih a taur «»H«hrr 

,rf rhihliru. 'I'hr nual .aSr. ml Ir.u-.ij.vt rssirmlunir .htumj «hw 
iirritKl vv.t.'. alitatf SiM.itHi,."-', ahii.r.i al! *•» whi.h went m aul ut 
imlttir-ulilav liMuaiur I'Vau m.*‘> tht-<u,j|i t.it.*«»<Mhvrl!HU*s 

were Imilt in all in 'i.a;..- '{ ,*< t<"a»n tr|.rrirtai»i« hiU‘-iis I'n' init ..1 

the imunlaU*.!!. nf ihr. msmhr, wr»r , M.t.prianvr tlHrlhiiKi 

with uHiiia! am.iamr uviaU) mrirlv l.Min witli.nil Ifis tti the 

(h.vrmmrnt ami a!...nt ... put Hp .lur. ily hy tlr t.iwm. 

■fhr I'aitinu anti < U'- *4 /n»»t h air i,»U'i(aii4u<H in ht'U'aiU5 malirf,. 
Ol'thr al«rtrunruii><j,r4 |k,h.,m t>i ..pnaiirr tH^rUil(«a, untie than 
7 <ii», arr iu /mi' h ‘ 'aifuat. Ami thr • ilv <4 /uihh, hrtwmi lutu 
when it srl U|t ii’i ni-'aui.'att'ai ami the rml iil l<H*» •'** 

aiilrtl tI t ti Mj'ftaltsr tU’-rUii'i;' anil inltsliut Irtl 
itself, Vrtv leu, if .im, >4 ihr-,r h.anr» , an hr n.hl ii* imlivultial-., 
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appendix: national iiousino mkasurks 



which means that almost a quarter of the popuhuiou of the city 
lives in dwellings removed from the speculative market. 

A measure worth noting is a fund granted to the Swis.s Housing 
Association by the State for the purpose of eticouraging e.^perittients 
in technique, etc. The money is loaned to co-operative societie>s 
who desire to make such an experiment, ami k pakl hack by them 
without interest after the houses have been constructed. 
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A siciJurnvi-: in bijourapiiy 

















A sKLHcrriM*: hibliograhiy 


MA'l'l'.RIAl, »» iuHtnry nf *hmwinit»’ cames nfccssarily 

fn»m a v.usrtt. t.t'•.Mut- r-i, many t.fihrm ntily iiuliuvtly <'<in- 
(Tfuwl vufh l it** .nah*»r h.w hrtr to luiiiK 

tugrthrt’ .ill ill*' i»ii«o-«y u1»i. U :thr fiiuml utost valuable or 

intWottiii*.;, .uul al-i 'iuutr ..J'lhr lu.my other lirhls which 

arc w»tith r^ploiiun iu ll«'> t»tiusr. tiMii. Miuh of thci mutmal is 
twlay of «'«*ly hi .toti. al value, .nut iiuuy of the items itirhidetl have 
no more intiitr-i*' isnjw.u.mte tlum tumiheds which have been 
umilted. It i”. hoi'r.i, iiMHcirt, that tl.c h.l will itiovhlr a fair iii- 
dicatiou of the l\\^r m-A uutrty o| tHhuuMtioti available to the 
h.Htfimt •itmh'ut. 'ihr »»o..i tin|.oit,mt items ate maikea with an 
asterbl. i*.. '! hr « ao-i;. ai'-i ate uerv. »ilv 'mmrwhat arbitrary, but 
will sriie to ie.tti. a*.r !b»- |»aititnlai rU)|)ha’.i’t ol jiublicatioiw listetl 
under them. 

I, |l\t;K<.Ht»t'NU MATKHlAl. 

/I. ,V/«';o tifui .\niz-hmlk-i.Vntiif i' (dtifs 

i4'' UU’\ IN MNOIANII 

' w t'lij.j. i!»o!. A <!anic Wtak on the ruvironment of 

liir ftfiti ♦ ri}ir,tV, 

j. /.. ard tUthif K mi lov.N tvnotauat, f/bu 

I.«,i)4on, tot*/ 

SfM, Udm! U.. -im i'um. la tnv nvu.w An A|«}tr.a to the 
I.eej-.laoue, the t;!etv:s anti the litvjiei .tiui Muhlle (.lasses. 

latiKloii. ifli’i, H.e fit-e j% vdl esitlan.stoiy, 

/f.W0et, 7#itt»' iou«nMi»-i OS’ tieaaifs: ^l*as», I'tweuf and 
honj.rt live, l.otidoii. lit,‘drd,'. t lue of ttiany ihattibes by 
I’4»K,h''h l*tra( bel 'i .4 the prfpA. 

liA*.K-io-'i!V« *■- If* *1 'i, A Ueifttii li\ the Medical (Jllicer ol Health. 

City oi Maufbr-.tej. 'f>|.i.al -*{ ratly honsim; surveys. 

*ikHtn, Ihin-. tin "li w: I*-’ h‘>*ir -‘ti'l H‘*lution. I.ondt*n, oyil. 
A Soiat book or* f Icuon-/ ssho-.e ratly sri lions ate lull of 

tnatrii.d tahriwio- didst olt !«• ita* k ilowii, 

inttfstvo rnouii st*! m uvtao'oot. la\ei|«tMl Htdversity Settlement, 
or-tt. A Imel ii-m.iddei ati eshausiive survey of 

trnii.d •dmu ttoiin ti, 
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H()USlN(r:(;KRMANY, KNCJIANI), HOIJAM) 

.. A r.,w .,rai.;u-tn><-..ts by WuIkt (in.pU.s ia .b<- SicMurnssta.l. .U-v.-lop- 
,, Houses «r..ui..-<l anm.ul a eul-<l.-sa.- at W.-Kvyu (bud.-u 
c:lly, by c:. M. Hrimrll an<l C. H. James. I'lats at the Hook of 


HoUaiul, by J. J. P- < >u<b 





























KARLV AN'I'i'lCEDKN'rS OK MODERN HOi:siN(; 

A. Niiaidru, typic:il lat(Mn('(l);fval Dulcli towii-plaiminj*'. a. ‘I'hc laic,- 
.K<-rcl, Imilt iu Aup.slmrK in c. <)ii<-(.Cswial planned eul-.le-.ae 

sli'i‘<-ts IVdin seventeenth-< enlury I.iil>eek. n. Nyliotler, a (,(ipeii!iae_eu 

laMisinp st'lienie leoni a, H, Stiiutluhi* 

































IvN(Jl.ANI): BLACK, (JRAY, AND (JRI'.LN 


A. Iiuinslfiul slum at I’rrsfdU, late iunct<-<-ulh ccnlufy. ti. Si.cculatu 
‘By-Law' >.hmi in laiiulmi, arouiitl n)iiu; this type sometime. i<-a( lie(l 
(ieiisity ofe,,. houses per a< re. l‘ost-war tmmieip.il housim- ai No 
tiui'hum, la jrr nere. i/V/a/m; a am/r., .Im./t/mi; a, /'.Nwt; L'a/A-trar. 3 



































I’HRKK RINDS OK MK'I’RC)KOLrrAN SLUM 

CknUnd chaos. ('I'liis partiailar 'in.saiiitary area’ has hrcii < Icarr(l hy 
the Loudon Couiiiy Coma-il.! ». Philanthroiac 'luodol tcncmfuls’ from 
the seven lies, a Imilt-iu shun. c. The chaos of utu'ontrolled espansiou; 


comiirehcnsivi- planning; is the only < me. 
























LONDON: FRLVLN'I ION AND CLLARANOL 

London CountyOotmcillumsui!-at Roclnnupton. ». (louncil luniMn)'; 
at Downhain; nnhullt arcus ;nr p.-rmancnt oitcn spin e, c and n. The 
C)s.Sulston l',stiitc,iisUnn.elcanmccseh<-nn-. Costs twice :is nmeh per unit 


as tuKtd hotisiuK on tn-w huid. {Phntos: L,md,m Cmnly Cnuua!., 








































HOUSES DO NOT FACE ON TRAFl'lU SIRl-.l. IS 

A. A cul-<lf-s:ir in a (louncil housiiif- <lcv<-l<.imicni a I Rni-.lip N<>i ■' -F 
by A. S, Soutar. » and n. 'lypit-al Rroups nC small Imnsrs at W.-hvyn 
( Jardrn City. <; was dcsitpicd by L. clc Stiissons and A. k<'uy(m. 











‘N()'rinN(J (iAlNEl) BY OVBRdROWDINCr 

A. A housing scIk-uk- by IVrcy Iloulton Tor th<- Bolsovcr Colliery, m 
iB()e). 'I'lic houses face inward on ihe walks and <-oimu<m. I,arf',e him ks 
with interior oix-n spiiee w<-r<- also used at Port Sunlight, n. A tv|neal 
post-war hou-sing; dewlopinent Iroin Nottingham, showing, the larg.e 
hloeks with indented eul.s-de-s;ie. All the sehools are here grouped in the 
<'enter. (Photm: .-v, Arthur lloluirl; a, Amijtlmx.) 
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.ANNPl) 'I'OWNS PRKSKRN'K 'I'HK COl'.VI'R^ 


A. Hous.-s (.vrrl.x.kin,-, lh<- ro.uinon al l’...univillc. f;.uiul<-<i l.\ Co.f.c 
(ladhury. H. Aii ..p.-M-air s<-h.»,l al Wrluyu. I sr-pla,, <,r\\<-luM. 
(Janli-n i'. l’:n'l nf NoiIdu ('.oiimiou, I.ctihwotih, <;ai<i<Mi ( aty. 

(Plmlas: A, Itarold linker Ltd.-, ». /■’ R. Terlwiy: t>, Jidinn ‘InvUn.^ 





































.ANNEI) towns REVIVI’. urbani i y 

A group of flats around a closr<l cou.’l ai Wulvvyn. ». (lomunl huus- 
Welwyn, fry L. de Soissons. Typleal speeulnlors’ road-iash 
ither town nor <-ouutry. n. 'I'radlti.a.al urhauiiy in laudand: th 
1 vlllae,- of Wa.u-hlaud. (PhoUis: Anvjihn; n, Mr- rhmun 
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HOLLAND: I'lIRLK VH^WPOTNTS ON ‘S'rYLl-/ 

A. Co-opcralivc liousing in Anustmlam, by <>n<* '>f b'c nmumlir 

moderns, P. Kramer, ii. Reworkiii!; a fjood vemaeulai’ iiadjtion; 
municipal h<msi.>g in The HaKue. o. Shops in a RoU.-r.la.n .nunieipal 
10 development by J. j. P. ()n<l, (/’//«/«; c, ALv«m »/' AWmr A,U 
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AMS'I’ERDAM has a Nl'AV 'I'KADITK )N 

A. A t?f<>HI> <»1'lui.Ull.-dass apart.ixMits by 11. i>. li.a laar. ulu. u.a. bi- 
flaciu'cd by Frank Lloyd \VVi|.;ht. a. Slmu-rl<-aranro In i!i<-ol<l.-.t •.rrtiMU. 
G. Co-operative housin;,', by de Klerk, l<-ader of the nanaiKx".. n. * I hr 
conen-te village,’ Water;',raaCsineer, a, lurge-seale immteipal experinteiit, 








FHE UACiVVr. A (iOOD BRICK VKRNACl EAR 


A and n. A nmn'uipal housiiii’ dcvclopincut, Duiiuldip. I Id- irntial 
liuildins’s on the plan arc schools. Altlunn-h much denser than Ihieli-.h 
housin)':, its .simplicity and ditvclness f.ive it more character than have 
most of the latter, c:. Court in a c<i-operative liha-k ol'apartmeul.s. 
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HOUSINCJ IN RO'i rKRDAM: KIRKIIORK 


A sUuu-clcunuK'.t- iU-vclopuicut for lowcsi-uicomc workers willi larji:<‘ 
fimiilics, acsiKa<-<l by the rity :in-hitecl j. j. 1‘. ()u<l. 'I'wo phiyKTounds, 
shops, ati u<l«iu.istnitive hiuhlitiK tmtl Ji chapel (t:) arc part of the com¬ 
munity. {Photos: A, KI.M; » <mtl o, V'ln O.ht.) 
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OR I'HR BOrrOM OK 'KllK Z(ril)KR ZKR 

'his fuoruious r.vhiini<-cl :u<-n is hfinK couiph'K-ly phiniicd from th(5 

:art. a. The I'lrst houses Imiltoii th<M><-v\'land. «. 'I'ypieal plan lofa lu vv 

iUaK<-. <:. Hnns<-s a. N'.resvijk n<-ar Rotterdam, by Cnuipre-Molifere, 
dm will build many of the Zuider Ze<- villat-es. (PlmUi: .a, ALAI.) 
































MODERN SCHOOLS IN HOLLAND 

A. Open-air municipal school in Amsterdam, b and c. Project for a new 
Amsterdam school from the city architect’s office. D. A glass and concrete 
Amsterdam school by the architect Duiker, e. One of the numerous 


modern schools in Hilversum by the town architect, Dudok. 












































HOUSING IN BFXGTUM 

Most liousiriK is coiisfi'vativf, an<l prcsoiils few inimvatuius i!i 

plan «r airhitmurr. Much nC it, howcvor, luaintains a CMtlatr 

tratlitinn. 'Hu- illustrations arc iVoni a tlcvcloiuncnt at Hoiisfoit hy the 


S()ci<'tv ‘L<- Logis.’ o shows a rear ‘alley.’ 



























KNMARK IS AN ORUKRIA' COl-NIK' 

A .-u-Mjirniliv •• h-'U ix”. -lrx. l,.pin< i.t in ( j.l.u.nrd by I'mil 

imii.um. uith ..p.utinmi. in ..iwn n •.Imu:; tvi.i. .il mir .pu- 

.(iM. n. Cunmn.uiu (in .. m., i.-tv, . rntr. i.i?', arn.nt.l 

„t„n,nnb-..-.l Cuuuln.i-'-. Clnu.h. il'holo: r., Mr.v,bWnW.) 
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OSLO AND SIXXIKHOI.M 

A. ()n(’' of th(^ V(*ry lun>c munlxn' of rmmit'ipal aparloic*nl houK<*j4 in ()%lo. 

H and A block of apartnaaits in Stcx'kholni by tlu* I bS.Ib, one of tin* 
larg(*st <'o-op(*rativ(* housinix so<‘i(*ti(*s in tin* world, fd’hc* H.S.Ik also 


maintains smnmrr r(*sorts at tin* s<*ashor<' for its uu'uibers.) 


























modern (1() OPRRA'i’IVR IIOUSINC IN SWKDhN 


A. OiX'ii-row plauniiijv r<,r a (a.tliciilnin? iWa-lopiiK-nl, hy the Il.S.U 
lumsi.u? socirty. » and n. Small lu.usrs and apartiu<-nt>: fl.r uoikrrs ii 
the (:(i-(.p<Tativ<- Society's llmir-mill da al 1 hV.thnlmru, nn a r.a'k^ 
promoiHorv near Stockholm. 'I'hc architect is hskil Smulahk 
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PARIS; THREE CHAPTERS IN CITY-BUILDING 

A. Costly window-dressing: the Boulevard Haussmann. b. Mean¬ 
while congested upper-class apartments straggle off into ‘the zone,’ 
Paris slum belt. c. But the Seine Department’s housing developments 
make the new move toward re-centralization. {Photos: Cie. Air. Franfaise.) 



























PARIS: PLESSIS-ROBINSON 

A coinpl<;tc residential town for 25)000 people, built by the Housing 
OfIic.(^ of tlu^ Seine Department. It includes schools, markets, churches, 
an open-air theater, social halls, parks and individual gardens. Note 
the studios for artists in c. {Photo: a, Cie. Akienne Frangaise.) 






























A. Charles Fourier’s co-operative Utopia included a large building 
complex (Phalanstere) to provide living, working and recreation space 
for 2000 persons, all parts connected by covered galleries. Of the many 
experiments inspired by this dogmatic social planner, the one at Guise 
was the most enduring, b. One unit of the FarnilisUre at Guise, erected 
by Gh^arles Godin in connection with his co-operative heating apparatus 
plant. Each flat has cross-ventilation and opens onto an outside corridor 
much like those in modern Germany. 
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UTOPIA AND KXPDRIMPNI; i();>,()s 


A. L<‘ (loi'husKT would use mo(l<‘ni tccluioloKy l<i icpliK-o th<- cliaotic 
congfsdoo ol' uiiiclccotli-tvnUiry I’uris with niaj.-slif, wklrly spiua-d 
skyscriHX'i-s. 'I’liis Idrul, whcthor it is a valid 'itiodonr I'topia or- not, 
has inlliK-nccd many papor pi-oj<-<-ts and srvr-nd <'sp<Tini<-nts. a and c. 
Progress photograph atrd plait of the Clite I,a Mnette, creeled Ity the 
Department of the Seine near Paris, with fotir sixt<-en-story towei-> 
fhmkint;- the central open spae<-, to the noi'th of the three-story rows. 

















































FROM ‘iri'ILn’ARIAN’ 'I'O ‘FUNCrilONAL’ 

A. Philiuilhropic ('o-opcrativc conniuinily at Mulhousc, at. iHtio, 
fanums (‘arly ‘model housinj;'.’ I’laiin<-(1 by Mvillef tiiicl (luehetix, it 
included schools, public baths and laundry, etc. Its honest utilitarian 
character is closer to the best ‘modern’ housiiiK <han much ol' th<- later 
KinK<Thr<‘a<l-romantic. it. 'I’he Rolhenber,(( Sii'illuri!; at Kassel, nr.io 
plaimt'd by Otto llaesler. Oriented rows in a super-block; balconies; 
varit'ty ol'dwt'Ilinsij-plans; school and (ilayip'tnmd in the <ent«i, sci\iit 
buildings and .shops on the periphery; steel <;onstruction. H, 

Stusi'um of Modmi /Irh) 

































liKRLlN, H)3<), i9'-R '?)<><> 

A. Part .)f tho MtWl Brit/,’ (Icvclopmciit, Iniilt liy (Mia!', oik- .iP thr 
^rctit pn'-Na/.i tra<l(--tinioii hoiixittf!; .so<-ictit-,s. ii. .\ speculative <le- 
velopment liuilt just lielore tlu* war. Hayrisi-hei I latz, th< l)< ..t tli(i< 


was at any prl<-e in B<-rlin, ipoo. (/V/a/m.- it, lla'/mirm: c, AM.!.) 





























I’YPICAL MOni'iRN BERLIN HOUSING 

A. Aparliuoiils by Hans Scltarmia in tin- Siemcusstadt dcvcliipmcnt, 
built l)y a. inunicipal housinf!; sncifty. (l'’t)r plan sw pap,r i7<|. i i>- I bn 
Skdlurij[ '/chlcndofi; bnrd<Tod by the* nmnii-ipal forest. <i. Apartments 
26 by Paul Mebes. {Photos: a, Museum of Modern Ail; » and <:, fuisirr.i 




























LANDMARKS OF MODERNISM 

A. 'I'hc Bauhaus school at Dessau, by Walter (Jropius, ur-’.’,- iirun.aiy 
source of‘inodernisiu’ until its cleiniw i«i a. 'I\vo hous<*s by D( 


(lorbusier in the Werkbuntl I'-Khibition, Weissenhof .Siedluus’, Stuttyart 
K)'.!?. <■: Anartiuetit by Mies \'an <ler Rohe in the same RKhibithm 
































FRANKFURI^ ON ^niE MAIN 

A. 'I’iu' R<')UU'rstaclt (l(‘V(‘lt>pnu'nt, sc'paralcd Irani the* rity In* a prnnu- 
nrnt park, rrrlainird from niarslilatid l)y th<‘ nmnicipality. b. d hn 
niiuirtaith (aaitury, ‘dawn by tiu” railroad station. i\, I ha luc'diaA.d 


mu'Unis. 
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FRANKFUR'r R()MKRS'l’Al) I 

Oik of inatiy tlcv<-l()ptti<'iits <lim-tc<l by Knisl May as lumsin,)- rluci 
put up l)y the city, and tunictl over to a sciui-ofli<>ial socictv for maiuuy 
uicnt A. l.ookiut>' from Frankfurt pmper across the Ni<i<la Rivn 


R«*nr <»iir(l(*iis Utid front 


(("lallixelmnn.* 


































































SACHLICiniEir X'ERSliS .lA’V yorvEM 


A. Rutncfstaili !ipactm<-iits from tlm rear, ajul a moderti school, a. 'l‘li 
io-ietlrieh {■Vherl Skdlmuu who.-ie eii(-;’m<*ei-iiiK-»''w'<'''<'Em E 
as to snan perhaps a trifh* m<Thaniral. <a i<)>o c<i-oprra!ivr lumsin 
in J'Vankfurt, witli Art .Hixu'i-fW raeaderie. iPhnln: A, Wolff.) 





































NrRl'-MBi'^RCi PLANS CON'I’INIK )US PARKS 

A ;ui(l ii. Muiiiiipal lumsui!', "» sitix'i-lihx'k plan, wiih <ira(l-<‘H(l 
stm-l'i and a l.niad ccniial paik, laid mit liy (Ihcrliaurat Sorp,. c. Slinw- 
how thf* park rouiunis with <^lh<'r pcaanuiuait fpocai opoii spai^os in 
llw nri<-.ltl)ntliiH>d. 1 >. I ■sin!’ the end of an open mw li)r artists’ studios. 
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HAMlU*l«i MODERMI'/Hl) HRR Cl'I’Y FLAN 

h amt It. Mtmic’ijJitl ltmisiti« in Barmhfck, amutid a cojuinuoim crntTal 
ttprn •tp.ur, H, 'J'ltr tir<"*Har jd.in fur iltw uira, witli a muddlrd stm*t- 
l.iy..u« *t. Thr nrw plan, l>y tIamhurH's ihrtmv pUmninK .diicf, Dr. 
Frit/. S« httmiu hrr. (liuittn; a, Ihiuhffmik llnmhurg; n, Ikamj'dd,) 



































)LOGNE: SIEDLUNG NEURATH 

ainimal housing development built by a public corporation in 1930. 
las two-story flats, with extra bedrooms available in the attic story. 
,nd D. I'he kindergarten, adjoining the playground, b. The plan, 
h oriented rows. c. View from the main street. {Photos: Mantz.) 
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(:()L()(JN1'>. SlKl)LUN(i KA‘LKKRl''KLI) 

'I'his (Ifvclopmfiit, mort* cspctisivc than Nourath, was huilt in 
and (IcsiKO'-a by Riphnhn and (Jnxl a. U i.u-ludrs apartnu-nts will 
roof tcrrat'cs, and nnc-family hnnsrs. It. Mnclrl of the nntiir dcvclnii 
nt<-n(. c. Intmur of an apartment. {Pliotin: Mtwl.z.) 



































MKRSI’JiURCi: RA'l’IONAL I)\YRI-LlN(i PLANS 

A. Pari c)!' thclarf'd Bad I )unvnl)crc, d’or plan sod pa^'ic ifi'.O, 

d,-si,.nc(l hy Al.-xandn- Kirin. On thn rif-ht is an ontsiilr cnrrulnr in an 
apartnicnt-hnnso. ii, \’icw IVotn kiudx-n In livin)pn.nni. Study by Mr. 
Klein for one nfthe dwelliin'-plans. {PhaUn: hrajcxvdy.) 




































>JNr WOLKENKRATZER ZUM BLOCKHAUS’ 

k. C Jentjaii skyscraper project from the 1920’s, by Walter Gropius. 
ujL^tmious one-story houses by Hugo Haring in the Vienna Werk- 

I 1 ‘lxposition of 1932. c. But the recent German‘subsistence home- 

:ls’ an; not ‘modern housing.’ This is a Nuremberg Randsiedlmg. 37 
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MODERN IlOUSINC; IN SWri'/ERLANl) 

A. l\f»Hsrt% Has<*l, iiiiiunmni housing built l)y p] an'lut(Hhs in <“ollabora- 
tion, for tlu" Swiss Housing I'!»xhil>ilion oi Nnubi’thl 

aparttn<*nt fstM*" next platc'), <i, Iftohol, housitig by thn <'it\ of /anicli, 
|u'o\inc*(l aroiuul a (uil-ihxsat* and a st'hooL {^PJioto, a, Avuttik Hum I,) 





























Nl'UiHtlHL: A (K) OPKRA'I’lVl'!. IN /-URU’<n 


I'lamK-d by s<-vcn yoiniK uirhitccts, this (U-vt-lopuiont. itu'huRs a tiiasi 
tmmi (.fchoin- ii» (lvvcHinK-lyP'‘.s, ^ a-.itral plant for heat ami hot water, 
khulenp.rten, i-arai-cs, and a n-stanrant. a. Aparttnents with haleonie! 
n (iiH'-l'amilv houses, c. Studio-houses I'or .sinj^le peoph'. tn Plan. 





































































VIKNNA: SOCIALIST AND 1M1>LRIAL 


A, I‘hc Karl Marx llof, oiu- oi'many niunitnpal housina; (lcv<'lopnic'nts 
rr<‘rui!y \vrf*rkril by thr FuscthIs. n. Plan of tlu' Karl Marx link wlfu’h 
hou.rti lyni tantilif’s. c. Snbtirban licnisiia^ by th(‘ nnuiicipality, 
n, Nnimal rrsalrutial cnu'artu tiim in hnp<*rlal <lays: will it la'turii? 












































/ORKERS’ HOUSING IN THE U.S.S.R. 

Part of the new city of Dnieprostroi under construction. Layout and 
'chitecture influenced by German housing technique, b. A Workers’ 
Ixxb in Moscow, c. Housing of a classical bent in Leningrad. {Photos; 
7 viet Photo Agency.) 








































A NEW RUSSIAN CITY AND AN OLD ONE 

A. A complete city under construction for the workers in the Ford plant 
at Nizhni-Novgorod. B. Plan of one typical section. Workers pay one 
tenth of their income for rent. c. Part of Novosibirsk before recon¬ 


struction. (Photos: Soviet Photo Agevxy.') 




































AMERICA: HERi rACiE FROM ^VUl) 

A, Oiitrhihi .slums, ‘This iia[)pc-a.s to In^ from :i Pcainsylvaiua nunia|.( 
town. H. lUiuJit, (haas^ and dUajndatum, In any town that nvrr had a boom. 
'This picture' is typical of whole* .S([uar<* mil<‘S of ( Ihicat^t). c, Aiqialapaliian 
(tmpj'siinn. N<*w \'ork, homes oi'ewcry income* le'ved. 



























TWKN'l'IF/rH ClKN'rnRY noUSFNC; IN AMERICA 

A. H )\vti Own Ilonu*/ ('rh<‘S(* particular hmw(*.H in C^hicciis wm* 

tax*><w(anpt,) a. I’la* linpuh's may Ix* ()Id<‘ I-aiglislic, Spuiiinh"! y|K' or 
varin«^at(*(l. c. N(‘w Law tcmmirnts in Na*w York, the result of arduous 


hrfijnn.’ Onh the luckiest third etudd fiuy fur uny ef these. 




























KXCKvnom to the American norm: ! 

Two (U‘V(*lopuu*utH by the City llousiiig Corponitiou, both plannt'd ])y 
Clarence Stein, I hairy Wright and associates, a and a. Sunnyside 
(iardcais in (.)u<aais. Plan of Radburn, New Jc'rsey. All houses fac'e 
inward on eontua'ting })arks. iPhotus: a, Brown Bros.: B, Arnemya.) 






























KXCKFriONS 'ro 'I'HR AMERICAN NORM: 11 


Ctiathani Village-, Piltsburgh, [)l;uiiu‘d for the Buhl Founclalion by 
Stein and Wi'ight. ». ((Ovt-rnmcul war-housing in Bridgeport, (.oti- 
ncrtirul. n. The Phipjis (hirden Aptirtments in Long Ishuid City, 
d<-‘,i,-n<-d bv Mr. Stein, t/'/wto.- a, Acrhil Suriry-^; ((«/* Brm.) 




























ROTTERDAM 



REAR YARDS; A SIMPLE PLANNING TEST 

(Photos: A, Rembrondt; b, Van Agtmaal^ d, Use Bing.) 


THE BRONX 


FRANKFURT 






